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Tue damage done to the political 
influence of England by perma- 
nently locking up in India and the 
Colonies wellnigh two-thirds of her 
standing army, is only one of the 
many inconveniences to which she 
is subjected, by adhering to arrange- 
ments which might have been rea- 
sonable, perhaps necessary, when 
first adopted, but have long ago be- 
come both obsolete and mischiev- 
ous. The reliefs, as they are now 
carried on, occasion an outlay in 
money which adds very consider- 
ably to the estimates year by year. 
You cannot send troops from Eng- 
land to Quebec in steamers under 
a cost of £8, 8s. 9d. per man; you 
cannot bring them back again for 
less money. A voyage to the West 
Indies costs £20; to St. Helena, 
£16 by steamer, £11, 8s. by sailing 
vessel; to India, £26, 18s. 11d.; to 
Ceylon, £31; to Mauritius, £29, 
17s.; to the Cape of Good Hope, 
£14; to Australia, £25, 18s, 4d.— 
the five last stations being supplied 
exclusively by sail. Now, as this 
process is continually going on, 
except in the case of St. Helena, 
which has its local corps of in- 
fantry serving side by side with 
royal artillery and engineers, and 
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as every regiment serving abroad 
must be periodically reinforced, 
in order to keep it effective, the 
outlay rendered necessary to carry 
on the. operation forms a serious 
addition to our military expendi- 
ture, which is the more to be re- 
gretted that the money thus sunk 
contributes only to render us for the 
time being more feeble than we 
were before. Regiments in transitu 
to and from North America, and 
still more, to and from India, are 
regiments temporarily extinguished. 
The longer the voyage the more 
inconvenient the loss of their serv- 
ices; which, were hostilities to 
break out suddenly between us and 
a great maritime nation might 
become permanent by the capture 
of the transports with all their 
occupants. No doubt the Indian 
army must be kept efficient, whether 
it be raised for general or for par- 
ticular service; and the trans- 
marine fortresses which we shall 
find it necessary to hold, such as 
Malta and Gibraltar in Europe, and 
Bermuda in America, can be reached 
only by crossing the sea. But the 
risk is infinitely less, just as the 
pecuniary outlay is far more incon- 
siderable, if we have only a few, 
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than if we have many, of these 
foreign posts to hold; while the 
feeding of a local army by detach- 
ments, whether the country be at 
peace or at war, is very different 
in-all respects from carrying on peri- 
odical reliefs of whole regiments by 
whole regiments. Independently, 
therefore, of the obstacle which 
the present system interposes to the 
working out of a suggestion yet to 
be offered, we see much in the 
proposed severance of Indian from 
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general service, and the handing 
over of the colonies to their own 
military resources in time of peace, 
which well deserves to be considered 
both by the War Minister and the 
Legislature. Indeed, it appears to 
us that, unless some such method 
be adopted of economising not 
money only, but men, all attempts 
to place England on a fair footing 
towards the great military powers 
of the world must end in. dis- 
appointment.* 





* The scale here subjoined, and which we take from a Parliamentary paper, 
shows exactly what the transport of each man from our foreign stations abroad 
costs to thé’country. We presume that the charges for whole regiments are upon 


the same scale: 


Return of the Foreign Stations from which the men taking their discharges 
were brought home; stating the number from each, and the average cost of 
passage, and of the average cost of the said men from the time of leaving 
the headquarters of their regiments at the several stations in the Colonies, to 
the date of their discharge, exclusive of passage-money— 
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We proceed now to consider 
what may and indeed ought to be 
done, with a view to create and 
maintain, in a state of comparative 
efficiency, a purely defensive force, 
equal, should the country be in- 
vaded, to meet the danger and to 
repel it. 

Our army of defence consists at 
this moment of 150,000 volunteers, 
partly infantry, partly artillery ; of 
14,000 or 15,000 yeomanry cavalry, 
of 80,000 militia, which the Act 
of 1852 enables us to increase, if 
necessary, to 120,000; and of 12,000 
or 14,000 enrolled pensioners. This 
looks well upon paper. It seems 
to show that we are in a condition, 
should the need arise, to place 
800,000 men under arms,—of 
which, after providing garrisons 
for our fortresses and arsenals and 
dockyards, probably 200,000 or 
thereabouts would be available for 
the field. But can we trust to ap- 
pearances? Scarcely. Take first the 


volunteers, and consider the nature 
of the engagement into which they 


have entered, the condition and 
occupations in life of a vast major- 
ity of the men, and the relations 
in which they stand towards their 
officers, and their officers towards 
them. Volunteers may be said to 
enlist for a fortnight and no more. 
Every one of them, by giving a 
fortnight’s notice, is free to lay 
down his arms; and if he lay them 
down without giving the notice re- 
quired by law, it is hard to say 
how he can be compelled to take 
them up again. We are not sup- 
posing for a moment that with 
an enemy encamped on English 
ground, a single volunteer, physi- 
cally capable of wielding a musket, 
would refuse to carry it. But 
enemies do not encamp on English 
ground the day after war is de- 
clared ; neither, let us hope, are 
they likely to do so in a month or 
in a year. Now it is exactly this 
season of suspense and expectancy 
which will try, and may be ex- 
pected to overstrain, the volun- 
teer’s power of endurance. It is 
pleasant enough, profound peace 
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prevailing, to drill by companies 
and battalions on ground contigu- 
ous to our own homes, and from 
time to time at Brighton, or in the 
Queen’s Park at Edinburgh, to go 
through a great field-day and fight 
a sham battle. But if the time 
ever come, as come it may, when 
volunteers shall be liable at all 
hours of the night or day to be 
turned out, and marched to their 
respective alarm-posts, how many 
of the gallant men, now proud of 
the uniform which they wear, will 
long stand, or indeed be able to 
stand, so constant an interruption 
of their proper business? It is one 
thing to be willing to fight, and if 
need be to die, for one’s country ; 
it is quite another to have the 
whole order of our existence broken 
in upon, and affairs of great mo- 
ment to ourselves and our families 
set aside, in order that we may 
hurry off to some distant encamp- 
ment or fortified town, and remain 
there, doing private soldier’s duty 
for weeks and weeks without ever 
seeing the enemy whom we are 
supposed to be resisting, or hearing 
the sound of his cannon. The 
volunteers could not do this. It 
would be too much to expect of 
them. We doubt, therefore, on 
this ground alone, the possibility of 
using the whole, or even a 
moiety, of our volunteer force just 
when there would be the greatest 
need of it; and if we look further 
we see only increasing difficulties 
in the way of being able to use it 
at all. Take as a fair specimen of 
the force the very best of our 
metropolitan regiments. Could the 
Inns of Court be expected to leave 
the law and their own clients to 
take care of themselves, while they 
marched away to Portsmouth, 
and shut themselves up in the 
forts which protect the dockyards 
there? Could the Civil Service 
companies of the Middlesex regi- 
ments close their books in the 
Treasury, the Board of- Trade, 
and the War Office, letting the 
country manage its business as it 
best might, while they manned the 
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works at Dover, or Chatham, or 
Sheerness? Isit probable that the 
mercers of Oornhill and the corn- 
factors of Thomas Street will spare 
their assistants and clerks for, say, 
a month atatime, and that, too, 
in the very season of the year when 
both trade and war carry on their 
business most vigorously? The 
thing could not be done; and if it 
were done, of what nature are the 
relations which subsist between the 
officers who command and the men 
who obey? Let us not be misun- 
derstood. There are among officers 
of volunteers many first-rate sol- 
diers, not all of whom may have 
served an apprenticeship in the 
line, or even in the regular militia. 
Such is Lord Ranelagh; such was 
the late commandant of the gal- 
lant “ Devil’s Own;” such are 
many more whom it would be in- 
vidious to particularise. But how 
much military knowledge have we 
a right to look for in gentlemen 
who never turned their attention 
to the subject at all, till the com- 


mand of a volunteer regiment or 
company suddenly devolved upon 


them? Very little; and very little 
will be found. Some of the volun- 
teers, if they took the field, would 
do so under the distressing convic- 
tion that they must obey the orders 
of gentlemen as little conversant 
with military affairs as themselves, 
and would therefore be quite as 
likely as not to get involved in in- 
extricable confusion at the moment 
when order and_self-possession 
were most necessary to them. The 
truth is, that a volunteer army, like 
a national guard, is something 
rather to be looked at and admired 
than turned to practical purposes. 
It is well that it should exist, be- 
cause a certain number of young 
men learn from it how to move in 
unison with others, and how to 
shoot both with rifles and cannon. 
But if the force is really to be uti- 
lised in the hour of danger, Parlia- 
ment must pass a bill putting the 
volunteers, equally with the militia, 
under the Mutiny Act, and with- 
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drawing the privilege from indivi- 
duals of resignation at a fortnight’s 
notice. Would the volunteers sub- 
mit to this if it came about? We 
suspect not. Nine-tenths of them, 
on the contrary, so soon as the 
scheme got wind, would, unless we 
are greatly deceived, give notice of 
retirement at once, and so defeat 
the object of the bill, before there 
was time to pass it intolaw. And 
observe that we write not hypothe- 
tically, but from calling to mind 
what actually came to pass sixty 
years ago. The volunteer ardour 
was as keen when the invasion of 
England by Bonaparte was ex- 
pected as it could possibly be at 
any time, or has ever been since, 
and the martial spirit remained at 
fever-heat for a good while. But 
frequent alarms and inconvenient 
musters gradually cooled it, till 
at last the Local Militia Act was 
passed as an arrangement of para- 
mount necessity. So, we sus 

it will be again if England finds 
herself at strife with any power 
strong enough to threaten her with 
a landing ; and as‘we are certainly 
not now, what we were sixty years 
ago, masters of the sea, the sooner 
our volunteer system is either im- 
proved or merged in something else 
the better. 

The yeomanry cavalry stands on 
quite a different footing. It isa 
defensive force of which, as it ap- 
pears to us, we cannot speak too 
highly. It can scarcely indeed be 
used as regular cavalry is used, for 
neither men nor horses are suffi- 
ciently trained to act in line of 
battle. But it is not liable to be 
called away from the homes of the 
men for the purpose of garrisoning 
forts or defending dockyards; nor 
are the yeomen themselves free, 
like the volunteers, to resign when 
they please. They come under the 
Mutiny Act as soon as embodied; 
and for all the purposes to which 
irregular horse can be turned, they 
would prove, in the event of inva- 
sion, or threatened invasion, most 
valuable. In the first place, 4 
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few troops of farmers, well mounted 
and sufficiently armed, could make 
a desert, and in no time, of the 
whole district on the shores of which 
a landing might have been effected. 
They would know exactly how, and 
in what direction, to drive away 
the sheep and cattle; they would 
be prompt to burn such corn and 
hay-stacks as they found it impos- 
sible to remove; they would sweep 
the whole district clean of horses, 
waggons, and other means of trans- 
port, and render railways them- 
selves useless to the invader. Well 
acquainted also with every lane 
and alley, they would hover about 
the enemy, halted or on the march, 
cutting off his stragglers, and har- 
assing his foraging parties, as no 
other troops could do; and when 
hard pressed, would always be able 
to escape across country, just as in 
the hunting-field they allow neither 
hedges nor ditches to stand between 
them and their sport. And_ for 
collecting information they would 
be invaluable, Let us express the 
hope, therefore, that whatever else 
may be done to modify the consti- 
tution of our defensive army, no 
profane hand will ever be laid 
upon the yeomanry cavalry of 
England. They are to us far 
more than the Oossacks can ever 
become to Russia, for they consist 
of men intelligent, as well as hardy 
and brave; and have, perhaps, the 
very best seats on the very best 
description of horses that were 
ever liable to be used for war pur- 
poses. All that we venture to sug- 
gest concerning these corps is, that 
as much as possible they be kept 
up at their full strength, and that 
more pains be taken to drill them 
to the requirements of irregular 
than of regular warfare. For ex- 
ample, if they met from time to 
time by squads, say of thirty or 
even a dozen troopers, and prac- 
tised, each squad, in its own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, the evolutions 
which it would become their busi- 
ness to execute were an enemy near, 
far more useful knowledge would 
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be acquired than can possibly come 
by a weekly drill once a-year at 
squadron and regimental move- 
ments. These, however, are ques- 
tions of detail into which it is not 
our business on the present occa- 
sion to enter. We have done our 
part when we venture to propound 
the opinion that there is no portion 
of our defensive force which more 
deserves that attention should be 
paid to it, and everything done 
which can be done to keep it effi- 
cient, than the yeomanry cavalry. 

We come now to the militia, 
about which a good deal still re- 
quires to be said, notwithstanding 
the general survey which we took 
of its constitution and of the condi- 
tions of its existence in a former 
paper. And in order that we may 
make ourselves fully understood, it 
seems desirable to begin with a 
sort of historical sketch of the 
rise and progress of the force. 

The militia of England grew out 
of and succeeded to that feudal 
system which the Wars of the 
Roses had virtually destroyed, and 
which came to an end formally by 
Act of Parliament after the resto- 
ration of Charles II. Two enact- 
ments, one in 1661, the other in 
1662, gave to the new order of 
things shape and _ consistency. 
These, assuring to the Crown abso- 
lute control over the armed force 
of the country—one of the great 
points, be it remembered, in dispute 
between the King and the House 
of Commons in the preceding reign 
—transferred from tenants in capite 
to housekeepers and other sub- 
stantial persons in general the 
burden of providing for the pub- 
lic service men, horses, arms, am- 
munition, and pay, each in propor- 
tion to the value at which his real 
or personal property was rated. 
The same Acts of Parliament called 
into existence the Lieutenants and 
Deputy- Lieutenants of counties, 
the former appointed directly by 
the Crown, the latter by the Crown 
on the recommendation of the for 
mer; and upon these officers de- 





volved the duty of raising, com- 
manding, and training the militia. 
All appointments of trust and com- 
mand in the militia, from that of 
colonel to an ensigney or cornet- 
cy, were henceforth conferred by 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the county. 
He was constrained, indeed, to select 
his officers from among gentlemen 
possessed of a certain amount of pro- 
perty in land within the county; 
but his commissions once issued 
were held valid in law, unless the 
Crown within a period of fourteen 
days objected to any one of them. 
Hence, till times comparatively re- 
cent, militia officers held commis- 
sions signed only by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, the right of the Orown 
in such appointments being limited 
to the exercise—and to the prompt 
exercise, too—of a veto. 

The powers thus conferred upon 
the Lieutenants of counties were 
very extensive: so was their pat- 
ronage. Each of them was autho- 
rised to put upon his oath every 
resident within the limits of the 
county whom he might suspect of 
underrating his means; and all had 
the appointment, not of militia of- 
ficers only, but of treasurers, clerks, 
and a whole array of civilian offi- 
cials. The results were anything 
but satisfactory. At considerable 
expense and much inconvenience 
to individuals, a force was enrolled 
which met four times in every year 
for drill in troops or companies, and 
once a-year for drill in regiments; 
but which, being kept out only two 
days at company drill and four days 
at regimental drill, never arrived, 
nor could be expected to arrive, at 
a state of even moderate efficiency. 
And all the cost of such gatherings, 
including the ammunition brought 
by each individual soldier, fell upon 
the aggregate property of the city 
or county which furnished the 
array. 

In this state the militia con- 
tinued from the reign of Charles 
II. to that of George IL, when a 
fresh Act of Parliament placed the 
‘constitutional force of the coun- 
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try,” as it was called, on a new 
footing. It was no longer left to 
the Lord-Lieutenants to assess in- 
dividuals according to their pro- 
perty; but a specific amount of 
force being determined upon for 
the whole kingdom, the same 
was apportioned according to pop- 
ulation among the several counties 
comprising it. By this Act, 80 
George II. (1757), 80,740 men, all 
of them infantry, were levied upon 
England and Wales. The require- 
ments from different counties ya- 
ried very much, descending from 
1600 men to 80 men respectively, 
Middlesex, exclusive of the Tower- 
Hamlets, and Devonshire, furnish- 
ed each the former amount; Angle- 
sea, Caermarthen, and Monmouth, 
the latter. The others ranged be- 
tween 1200, which was the con- 
tingent laid upon Lincoln, through 
950, 800, 600, and 400, to the 120 
in which Radnor was assessed. 

The new arrangement effected 
no essential change in the principle 
on which the militia had previously 
been officered. Property qualifica- 
tions were still required in the 
various ranks, just as Deputy- 
Lieutenants could be chosen only 
from: among the owners of estates 
of a certain specified value. And 
the host of officials, not military, © 
whom the enrolment of the men 
called into play, was multiplied. 
But the grand results were a de 
cided improvement on those which 
they superseded. The enrolments 
were more rigidly enforced, and 
conducted with greater regularity. 
It was no longer left to this land- 
owner or that, or to a group of 
owners of land or houses, as the 
case might be, to provide a mat, 
mounted or dismounted, with the 
arms and ammunition prescribed 
by law, and to pay and subsist 
him when out for his periodical 
training. Oounties and counties of 
cities were henceforth dealt with, 
in the order of their immemorial 
distribution, by hundreds, rapes, 
and parishes. A general meeting 
of the Lord-Lieutenant and De- 
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puty-Lieutenants told off the coun- 
ty into sub-divisions, over each of 
which a quorum of functionaries pre- 
sided; and to that Oourt of Lieu- 
tenancy the constables and parish 
officers within the subdivision 
were required to deliver personally, 
on a fixed day, a list of men liabie 
to serve in the militia, and not by 
any physical or mental ailment 
disqualified. All men between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five, 
resident within the several rapes, 
hundreds, parishes, were included 
in such lists. Of these, however, 
certain classes were allowed to 
claim exemption, and, on proper 
proof afforded, their names were 
struck off the roll. Such were 
peers of the realm; officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates 
of the regular army; officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates 
serving in the king’s castles or forts; 
officers who had served four years, 
or were then serving in the mili- 
tia; members of the two univer- 
sities; clergymen, and dissenting 
ministers being licensed, constables 
and other peace-officers, articled 
clerks, apprentices, poor men hav- 
ing three children born in wedlock, 
workmen mustered in royal dock- 
yards, freemen of the Company of 
Thames Watermen, and seamen 
and seafaring men. These latter, 
as we need scarcely stop to ob- 
serve, were all liable, when war 
broke out, to be impressed into 
the naval service of the country. 
The rest were held exempt by 
privilege or considerations of moral 
right. 

The whole manhood of England 
being thus rendered available for 
the defence of the realm, it rested 
with the Legislature to determine 
from time to time the exact amount 
of the contingent which each coun- 
ty should furnish, with a view to 
keep the militia numerically effec- 
tive. In like manner the Courts of 
Lieutenancy allotted to the several 
hundreds, rapes, and parishes, their 
respective quotas; and each of 
these was in its turn permitted to 
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evade the operation of the ballot 
by sending in the names of volun- 
teers, if any such could be found. 
The process was this: The church- 
wardens were authorised at vestry 
meeting to look out for able-bodied 
men of the requisite age, measur- 
ing not less than five feet four 
inches in height, and otherwise fit 
for military duty. If these pro- 
fessed themselves willing to become 
militiamen, and the Oourt of Lieu- 
tenancy agreed to accept them, 
each received a bounty, the neces- 
sary sum being raised by parish 
rate. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that volunteers for the militia 
thus obtained were not usually the 
steadiest or most industrious mem- 
bers of the society to which they 
belonged. 

Many other details entered into 
this legislation, which the space at 
our command will not permit us to 
notice; but it is important to ob- 
serve, that any one drawn by ballot, 
the militia not being embodied, 
could refuse to serve, and was for 
three years exempt from service, on 
the payment of ten pounds; that 
the drawn man providing a substi- 
tute was free till his regular turn 
came round again, though his sub- 
stitute was not; and that, when 
the militia regiment came to be 
embodied for permanent duty, the 
churchwardens were required to 
pay out of the parish rate a sum of 
money not exceeding £5 to each 
rag man thus called away from 

is ordinary occupations. Thus 
the machine, though complete in a 
certain way, was complicated in its 
operation, and the costs of keeping 
it in gear were very heavy, for the 
expenses of Lieutenancy Courts, 
of working the ballot, of journeys 
to and fro by constables and other 
public officers, and of advertising, 
all fell upon the county rates; and 
the poor-rates were enormously 
swelled, both by the bounties 
wherewith men were tempted to 
volunteer, and by the bonuses 
to the enrolled militiamen, when 
war or the threat of war induced 
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the Government to place the force 
under arms. 

The penalty imposed upon a 
militiaman if he failed to appear 
when the regiment came to be em- 
bodied, was a fine of £40 or im- 
prisonment for a year. When em- 
bodied the militia became: subject 
to the Mutiny Act, and were bri- 
gaded and did duty in England 
with the regular troops; while the 
families of the men so serving were 
maintained by their respective 
parishes, for which reimbursement 
was eventually made out of the 
county rates. 

It is not worth while to describe 
one by one the modifications 
which were from time to time in- 
troduced into this order of things. 
They were not such as to affect the 
principle on which the force rested. 
They were more palliatives. For 
example, the law of 1786, without 
touching the ballot, allowed whole 
companies of volunteers to be added 
to the conscribed battalions. The 
Act of 1796 increased the force still 
further by calling out a supple- 
mental militia, and sanctioned vo- 
lunteering into the line to the ex- 
tent of 10,000 men. Even the Act 
of 1802, which consolidated all that 
had preceded it, introduced no new 
principle into the constitution of 
the force. The machinery for 
raising it was not changed. The 
expense attending its enrolment 
and service was not lessened. The 
patronage secured to Lord-Lieuten- 
ants and Deputy-Lieutenants was 
not interfered with; and treasurers, 
and commissioners, and clerks, con- 
tinued as they had done before to 
derive handsome emoluments from 
the necessities of the State. At 
last, however, in 1811, and again 
in 1813, two laws were passed 
which immensely increased the 
efficiency of the force by establish- 
ing an unrestricted interchange of 
service between the militias of Great 
Britain and of Ireland. Up to that 
date the British militia was not 
called upon to cross the sea to Ire- 
land, nor the Irish to England or 
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Scotland; and at the time of the 
Irish Rebellion, corps called Fen- 
cibles were embodied to do the 
work to which the British militia 
was not set. But subsequently 
to 1813 the United Kingdom 
afforded a common field of duty to 
the militia of the whole empire; 
and Sussex and Kent were, in con- 
sequence, often filled with Irish, 
while English and Scotch regi- 
ments garrisoned Dublin and Cork. 
We may observe in summing up 
this outline of what once was, that 
the term of training established by 
the Act of George II. remained, 
and still remains, in use, with this 
slight change, that it is no longer 
optional with Lord-Lieutenants, as 
it formerly was, to call out the 
militia twice in one year, if con- 
venient to himself. All trainings 
are now annual, and everywhere 
the same, extending for old sol- 
diers to twenty-one days, for re- 
cruits to twenty-eight days, one 
week being thus spent by the lat- 
ter in preliminary drill, in order to 
fit them for their places in the 
ranks when the regiment assem- 
bles. 

The last of all the modifications 
introduced into our militia system 
took place in 1852, when the right 
of enrolling men by ballot virtually 
came to an end. The constitu- 
tional law still affirms, indeed, that 
in case of invasion or rebellion 
every man capable of bearing arms 
is bound to take them up; and the 
special Art of Parliament of which 
we are now speaking merely deter- 
mines the amount of force which, 
under ordinary circumstances, shall 
be raised for militia, as well through- 
out the United Kingdom as in each 
particular county. But partly with 
a view to avoid the expense, partly 
to escape from the delays and com- 
plications which attended the old 
system, voluntary enlistment is 
substituted for the ballot, and the 
cumbrous machinery of Oourts of 
Lieutenancy and the inferior courts 
dependent on them, is put, so to 
speak, in abeyance. In like man- 
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ner the dignity and patronage of 
the Lord-Lieutenant are both guard- 
ed. He is still the head of his 
county. He still appoints clerks, 
treasurers and such like. He still 
recommends for commissions in the 
militia, with this slight change in 
the order of appointment, that 
whereas in the reign of George III. 
the Crown could only object to the 
Lieutenant’s nominations, the Lieu- 
tenant’s nominations are not now of 
value till the Crown shall have con- 
firmed them. And finally, as has 
elsewhere been stated, the ballot 
continues to lie in the background 
of the whole; so that in the event 
of any county failing otherwise to 
contribute the quota required to 
complete its militia force, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of that county has still 
the power of ordering Oourts of 
Lieutenancy to sit, and the pon- 
derous and costly process to be re- 
sumed, which was little relished 
fifty years ago, and would in these 
days be held to be intolerable. 

The old militia force was dis- 
embodied in 1816. Many of the 
regiments had, indeed, been sent 
to their homes at the peace of 
1814, but in 1815, on the return 
of Napoleon from Elba, they were 
called out again, and remained with 
their colours till 1816. From that 
date up to 1852 the very exist- 
ence of the militia appears to have 
been wellnigh forgotten. Only on 
four separate occasions—namely, in 
1820, 1821, 1828, and 1880—were 
any portions of it called out for 
training, after which it expired, 
the men having universally served 
their time, and no fresh enrolments 
being effected. The consequence 
was, that for twenty years and 
more, this country had no military 
force to depend upon except its 
regular army; and of the state of 
pitiable inefficiency. into which the 
regular army had been permitted to 
fall between 1830 and 1853, it would 
be as unnecessary as invidious to 
speak now. Enough is done when 
we state that an English cavalry regi- 
ment,-not on the Indian establish- 
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ment, could muster on parade only 
240 mounted men—that our infantry, 
comprising ninety-four regiments, 
showed an average available strength 
of 600 men per battalion—and that 
the artillery, reduced to 4000 or 
5000 in all, had neither horses nor 
waggons enough to turn out more 
than twenty field-guns at the most, 
had a sudden call been made upon 
their energies. No wonder that 
the great Duke of Wellington, after 
the three glorious days of July, 
spoke and wrote day by day of the 
risks which the country ran. His 
demand was modest in comparison 
with what must now be made. 
He asked for an addition of only 
20,000 men to the regular army, 
and for 150,000 well-trained militia ; 
but he asked in vain. Successive 
governments persisted in believing 
that with the evils of war England 
would never be visited again; or 
else that there was something so 
peculiar in the genius of her people 
that without any previous arrange- 
ments, without training or military 
preparations, she would be quite 
able to engage in hostilities, and to 
come out of them without disaster. 
From this dream of security the 
French Revolution of 1848 in part 
awakened us. We opened our 
eyes, so to speak, turned round in 
our beds, and tried to sleep again. 
But the Orsini plot came, and 
with it the anger of French colonels, 
and by-and-by the consciousness 
that, in order to carry their threats 
into effect, nothing more than a 
nod of the Emperor’s head was ne- 
cessary. Even Jolin Bull’s self- 
confidence was shaken by these 
things, and the necessity of doing 
something in the way of defensive 
armament pressed itself on general 
attention. The Militia Act of 1852 
was in consequence passed; and 
in little more than a year, the wis- 
dom of the proceeding became self- 
evident, for we were then in all the 
perplexities of the Crimean War. , 
wo obvious objections lie to 
our militia system, as recent enact- 
ments have established it. The 
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first bears upon the number of men 
which the Legislature has placed at 
the disposal of the Government ; 
the second has reference to the 
mode by which the force is enrol- 
led and recruited. A militia con- 
sisting of only 80,000 men, even 
though capable of expansion, in 
case of war, to 120,000, is alto- 
gether inadequate to the wants, 
and out of proportion to the capa- 
bilities, of this country. France 
keeps on foot in time of peace up- 
wards of half-a-million of regular 
troops, which she can raise to 
800,000 at a few days’ notice; and 
if any of the schemes lately pro- 
posed for reorganising the army 
be carried into effect, her available 
force will amount to upwards of a 
million. Yet of young men between 
the age of twenty and thirty, the 
latest census shows that she can 
produce no more than 2,958,401. 
The standing army of Great Bri- 
tain, on the other hand, : inclusive 
of the garrisons of India, and of 
all the colonies, does not exceed 
200,000 men; to whieh, if we add 
the fall force of the militia, we ob- 
tain a total of 320,000 men under 
arms. Now, it is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that the men in Great 
Britain and Ireland whose ages 
range between twenty and thirty 
years, come very little short of the 
corresponding class of population 
in France. France can produce, as 
we have just said, 2,958,401; Great 
Britain and Ireland can turn out 
between them 2,331,864. On the 
other hand, it is a well-ascertained 
fact, for the results of the conscrip- 
tions prove it, that a far greater 
proportion of men between twenty 
and thirty years of age are physi- 
cally unfit for military service in 
France than in England. Observe 
the difference between the two 
countries in regard to the uses to 
which they apply their physical 
strength. England, encumbered 


‘ with her Eastern and colonial em- 


pire, could not bring together, 
for any purpose of sustained war, 
more than 150,000 able-bodied 
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men out of wellnigh two millions 
and a half. France can place in the 
field at a moment’s notice 800,000 
at least, out of less than 8,000,000, 
And England’s 150,000 cost, in 
money, very nearly as much as 
France expends upon her 800,000. 

A case like this needs only to be 
stated in order to secure its imme- 
diate condemnation. The militia 
of the three kingdoms ought to 
consist of half a million; but for- 
asmuch as we neither are, nor, let 
us hope, are ever likely to become, 
a military nation, in the well-under- 
stood sense of that term, the re- 
quirements of the country will be 
sufficiently provided for if the peace 
establishment of the militia be fixed 
at 300,000 of all ranks. Neither is 
it necessary that the whole of this 
large force should be simultaneous- 
ly armed, clothed, and called out 
for training. On the contrary, it 
may safely be divided into three 
orders or bahns, each of which should 
take it in turn to assemble for an- 
nual drill, while the other two are 
mustered at the homes of the men, 
in order to prevent the possibility 
of tricks being played, and the 
same men appearing year after year 
on the regimental parade-ground. 
And here we would suggest one or 
two important changes in the mode 
of organising and training the dor- 
mant militia. The expense will be 
very much diminished, the efficien- 
ey of the force will not be injuri- 
ously affected, if to the militia of 
Great Britain and Ireland be given 
an organisation similar to that which 
we have recommended for the Eu- 
ropean army of India. Let every 
battalion consist of 1200 men, and 
every company of 200. Add as much 
as may be necessary to the numbers 
of non-commissioned officers; but 
of commissioned officers, one lieu- 
tenant-colonel, one major, six cap- 
tains, and twelve subalterns, with 
the usual regimental staff, are all 
that can be needed. A battalion 
thus formed will cost the country 
about as much as a battalion of 1000 
men officered on the existing system, 
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and considerably less than one of 
800. 

Again, instead of keeping each 
battalion out, as is now done, for 
twenty-eight days, we should advise 
that in no case the term of training 
should fall short of two months. You 
cannot, it is true, make a perfect in- 
fantry soldier in this time, but you 
may go a good way towards it; 
whereas twenty-eight days’ drill 
brings your men exactly to that 
state when all that they may have 
learned passes out of their heads 
before they have been six months 
at home, and is but very partially re- 
covered when the day arrives, after 
their second training, to send them 
home again. Besides, the plan now 
proposed does not look to an annual 
training for the same men. If 
you make the militiaman’s term of 
service extend to six instead of five 
years, each individual of the force, 
whether he belong to the first, the 
second, or the third bahn, will be 
twice called out for training; so that 
before he falls back into the order 
of civil life, from which only in- 
vasion, or the threat of invasion, 
can bring him forth again, he will 
have pretty well mastered the sol- 
dier’s craft, and be fit at once to 
take his place in the ranks. 

Looking next to the machinery 
which different Acts of Parliament 
have created for raising and keep- 
ing up the militia force of this coun- 
try, we see so much in it to object to 
on the score both of clumsiness and 
expense, that we can feel no surprise 
at the attempt which the Legislature 
has recently made to get rid of it, 
so to speak, by a side-wind.  In- 
deed the substitution of voluntary 
enlistment for compulsory service 
is precisely such a line of action as 
might be expected from a govern- 
ment which despairs of tinkering a 
system rotten to the core, yet shrinks 
from the responsibility of abolish- 
ing it. If Lord-Lieutenants are to 
be continued in counties, with all 
the power and patronage which the 
old militia law confers upon them, 
there is nothing for it except to 
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turn their flanks by seeking our 
men for the militia, as we seek them 
for the line, by voluntary enlist- 
ment. Bnt can this go on? We 
think not. The country must have 
an efficient militia; the country 
cannot get by voluntary enlistment 
both an efficient militia and an effi- 
cient regular army; and assuming 
that we have not yet arrived at a 
point where the word “conscription” 
may be used in connection with the 
regular army, there seems to be only 
one alternative open to us—viz., 
by some better process, and under 
new conditions, to render service 
in the militia compulsory. In plain 
language, the first enrolment and 
subsequent recruiting of the militia 
must be conducted on a plan which 
shall at once economise time and 
money to the public, and operate 
upon individuals less oppressively 
than they have heretofore done. 
And first with respect to time. 
Under the old law, 30 George II, 
which is still, be it remembered, 
substantially in force, a militia re- 
giment cannot, under any circum- 
stances, be raised, nor the vacancies 
in its ranks filled up, by ballot, 
under an interval of three months. 
Not fewer than thirteen separate 
meetings of Lieutenancy, each di- 
vided by a week trom that which 
went before it, are necessary to 
carry into effect the order of em- 
bodiment; and every year, or as 
often as recruits are needed, a like 
delay must take place. This is 
waste of time with a vengeance. 
And next, in the matter of expense, 
observe what these multitudinous 
meetings involve. They are all 
attended by clerks of lieutenancy, 
one in each subdivision. These 
clerks, being attorneys, are paid for 
their services five guineas a-day; 
and as no business can be trans- 
acted under a three days’ sit- 
ting, and most of it requires five 
days, the expense thereby thrown 
upon the county is very great. 
For example, if there are ten sub- 
divisions in the county, and ten 
attorneys take part in their meet- 
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ings, each attorney pockets his fifty 
guineas, over and above the fifteen 
or twenty guineas that go to the 
clerk of the Lord - Lieutenant’s 
Court; while overseers and con- 
stables, and a whole army of offi- 
cials besides, gather in, some of 
them ten shillings daily, and others 
a great deal more. It must be a 
small county which, so beset, gets 
off from a militia ballot under 
£1200 or £1400; and in large 
counties the process will cost from 
£1500 to £2000. But the pay to 
attorneys, overseers, constables, and 
so forth, severe as it is, by no 
means completes the drain to which 
the county is subjected. Appeals 
from the ballot are frequent; and 
they involve both the appellant 
and the county in expense. The 
preparation of schedules, of forms, 
of balloting- papers, of advertise- 
ments, is not done for nothing, and 
what is the result? That, at the 
end of three months—a space of 
time sufficient in these days to 
begin a war and conquer a peace— 
arabble is brought together which 
no officer, with any experience of 
what undisciplined men are worth, 
would carry, if he could help it, 
within sound of an enemy’s cannon. 

Our ancestors, no doubt, had 
reasons of their own for inventing 
and maintaining a measure so com- 
plicated as this. The stately feudal 
system was still fresh in their recol- 
lection, and they did their best to 
render the new as little dissimilar 
as might be to the old. But time 
and events have changed our ideas 
on that as on other heads. We 
live in an age of railways, of steam 
navigation, of the electric telegraph. 
What we do now we do quickly ; 
what we know or desire to know 
we learn rapidly. Courts of Lieu- 
tenancy are too grand and delibe- 
rate for us. We cannot wait for 
the periodical making up of lists 
just as it may be necessary to use 
them. Our parochial distribution 
itself, so far as the relief of the 
poor is concerned, has been swal- 
lowed up in the unions; and a well- 
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managed census informs us, at the 
end of every decade, what the pop- 
ulation of the country is, and how 
diversified in point both of age 
and sex. Again, the Home Secre- 
tary—the proper head of our lieu- 
tenancy and of the unpaid magis- 
tracy of the country—has made 
over his charge of the militia to her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
War; thus, in a great measure, 
altering the nature of what used to 
be considered the constitutional 
force of the country. Now this, as 
it appears to us, not only suggests 
the propriety of a radical change in 
the constitution of the militia itself, 
but points to the mode in which 
such change can most advantage- 
ously be brought about. Arrange- 
ments which required three months 
to complete them a century ago, 
may now be completed in as many 
weeks. There is no need for ten 
or twelve special courts to bring 
about, at great expense, what poor- 
law unions might do for nothing. 
And as to mustering, exercising, 
and swearing-in men, have we not 
staff-officers of pensioners, as well 
as the permanent staff of the militia, 
in every county, with a doctor in 
every parish, and a magistrate able 
and willing to co-operate with him? 
Let us see what the application of 
all this strength to one end may be 
expected to bring about. 

The Order of Council is issued for 
enrolling the militia, It reaches 
simultaneously the lord-lieutenant 
of the county and the general in 
command of the district within 
which the county is situated. The 
former communicates at once with 
the magistrates and the chairmen 
of boards of guardians within his 
county. The latter directs as many 
officers as the occasion may require, 
employing first the staff of the 
militia itself, next the staff-officers 
of pensioners, and supplementing 
the whole with officers of the line, 
to repair to certain specified 
towns, or other centres of union, 
and there discharge certain duties 
which are assigned to them. Mean- 
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while the boards of guardians, with 
copies of the latest census before 
them, the same having been sup- 
plied from the War Office, instruct 
the relieving officers to throw into 
the ballot-box the names of all the 
men between the ages of twenty 
and thirty resident within the 
union. Out of this box the chair- 
man, in open court, draws as many 
papers as are necessary to complete 
the full quota at which the union 
is assessed. Observe that from the 
list of eligible recruits the names 
only of peers, and of ministers of 
religion, are to be omitted. All 
the rest, high and low, rich and 
poor, whether they be labourers or 
employers of labour, lawyers, doc- 
tors, merchants, or squires, must 
equally take their chance of the bal- 
lot. For a rational militia law will 
make it an essential condition of 
citizenship that every man, not 
physically disqualified, shall, within 
certain limits as to age, qualify 
himself for defending his country 
if it be invaded. 

If three hundred thousand names 
be thus shaken together, the chair- 
men of unions will proceed, each in 
his own district, and all simulta- 
neously, to a second and a third 
drawing. The purpose of these 
supplemental drawings is to deter- 
mine which of the youth of the 
county shall be enrolled in the first, 
which in the second, and which in 
the third bahn or order of militia. 
The persons chosen for the first 
bahn being rated in Olass I., shall 
without delay be medically ex- 
amined. Such examination need 
not be very strict; because you do 
not require in a militiaman that 
perfect symmetry of form which is 
necessary for a soldier of the line; 
but it must be sufficient to show 
that the recruit is sound in wind 
and limb. Then will follow, all in 
a single day, or at the most in two 
days, the attestation and _enrol- 
ment of every man passed by the 
parish doctor. And now the offi- 
cers appointed to take charge of 
the levy will do their part. The 
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staff officer of pensioners will pro- 
vide for the men’s pay and subsist- 
ence. He or his colleague of the 
line will form them into squads; 
and in squads they will be marched 
to the headquarters of the regiment, 
where their own officers will take 
them in charge. 

At this stage in the operation— 
or earlier if preferred — arrange- 
ments may be made for facilitat- 
ing exchanges of duty among the 
drawn men, and the providing of 
substitutes by such of them as are 
disinclined to serve in the ranks at 
all. For example, John Smith finds 
it inconvenient, from some cause or 
another, to be trained this year. 
William Brown is indifferent on 
that subject. They are both drawn: 
they are willing to exchange—to 
the exchange there can be no ob- 
jection. Or John Smith is in easy 
circumstances, or his business re- 
quires his presence, or he is going 
to marry. He can afford to hire a 
substitute, and the substitute, not 
having been drawn at all, is, if he 
be medically fit, accepted. Nor 
will the substitute thereby es- 
cape his own term of service if, by 
some extraordinary luck, his name 
should come up at the next ballot. 
As to John Smith himself he is 
safe; for, limiting the military age 
to thirty, and, considering the vast 
number of men under that, age 
from which to choose, it is morally 
impossible that any one of them 
can be drawn twice in a lifetime. 

It is a wise arrangement which 
confines this liability to compul- 
sory service between the ages of 
twenty and thirty. At twenty most 
men have finished their education, 
without as yet having had time to 
engage in a trade or profession. 
Under thirty, marriages, if not more 
rare, are less fruitful of children 
than over that age. And, after all, 
the interruption of two months, 
twice in six years, cannot seriously 
interfere with the business of any 
class of persons. But this is not 
all. By calling out the militia for 
training in bahns or batches, you 
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obviate the necessity of throwing 
on any one year the expenditure 
both of money and remunerative 
industry which is spread over three. 
And if this be done, as we have 
ventured to suggest—if the militia 
be drilled in strong battalions of six 
companies each—the outlay on the 
drill of 300,000 men will scarcely, 
at the termination of the six years, 
exceed, if indeed it amount to, 
the sum actually expended on the 
imperfect annual drill of less than 
80,000 men. 

It is no doubt desirable, for 
many reasons, to keep militia re- 
giments as much as possible con- 
nected with special counties and 
cities. The efficiency of the force 
must not, however, be sacrificed to 
considerations of this sort. There 
are, especially in Scotland and 
Wales, many counties so sparsely 
peopled as to preclude the possi- 
bility of raising within their limits 
their own separate regiments. These 
must be grouped one with another ; 
for the country cannot be burden- 
ed, on grounds purely sentimental, 
with battalions—skeletons so far as 
the men are concerned, yet officered 
to the full. And here we should 
recommend that, wherever practi- 
cable, the command of militia bat- 
talions be conferred upon gentle- 
men who have served,in the regular 
army. Beyond this, however, no 
deviation from the established mode 
of officering the militia is neces- 
sery, nor is it probable that there 
will occur hereafter the same dif- 
ficulty in procuring subalterns, 
or even captains, which has for 
some time back been _ experi- 
enced. As soon as men of all ranks 
of society find themselves equally 
open to the ballot, many who now 
hesitate about accepting lieutenan- 
cies and ensigncies in the militia 
will get over their scruples. It is 
as well to serve, if serve we must, 
in the grade of an officer as in the 
ranks; and seeing that there is no 
further exemption except to yeomen 
or the members of volunteer corps ; 
a commission in the militia will be- 
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come again what it was a hundred 
years ago, an object of ambition to 
numbers who now affect to hold it 
in contempt. 

We make no apology for having 
devoted so much space to a consid- 
eration of what the militia is, and 
what it is capable of being made. 
On that particular organisation our 
entire military system may be said 
to rest; and unless we adopt means 
to render it both manageable and 
popular, we shall only beat the air 
when striving to create an effective 
regular army. We shall have yet 
a word or two more to say about it 
when we come to discuss the ques- 
tion of all questions—how best to 
create an army of reserve. For the 
present, however, we pass on to the 
armed pensioners, concerning whom, 
and their value in the hour of need, 
there cannot, we imagine, be two 
opinions. Regimented and distri- 
buted into companies, as they now 
are, they are quite useless. People 
ignorant of such matters speak of 
them either as coming in at the end 
of a hard day, like Napoleon’s Guard 
at Austerlitz, or as peculiarly well 
adapted to garrison fortified places, 
such as Dover, Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth. But to garrison aright 
the works at Dover, Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth, you must fill them, 
not with invalids, but with young, 
active, vigorous soldiers — soldiers 
capable of long and rapid marches, 
such as shall bring them on the 
enemy’s communications, enable 
them to inflict a severe blow, and 
escape back again to the cover of 
their lines before they can be pun- 
ished for their daring. And as to 
what the old gentlemen might do 
if they could be brought into ac- 
tion at the close of a hard day, 
the real question is how we are 
to get them to their ground 
at all. They cannot march, even 
at their own slow pace, more 
than eight or ten miles in a day. 
A thousand Zouaves would run 
round three thousand of them and 
destroy them before they could get 
into line of battle. The idea of 
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enrolling them originated, we be- 
lieve, with the late Sir Alexander 
Tulloch, an able man in his own 
way, but, as a soldier, quite desti- 
tute of experience. Sir Alexander 
is dead, and the sooner his army 
passes away into oblivion, the bet- 
ter for both the credit and the 
finances of the country. Still a 
good many of the men composing 
this force may be turned to ac- 
count. The militia must be re- 
cruited in its non-commissioned 
officers; and from among the most 
active and intelligent of the pen- 
sioners, a fair proportion might be 
picked out, still capable of drilling 
recruits, and teaching them how to 
clean their accoutrements. But as 
to counting upon the corps as part 
of our defensive force, that is out 
of the question. Neither, as it ap- 
pears to us, are men of this class 
fit agents to be employed in the 
business of recruiting. In the first 
place, a large majority of them are 
of drunken habits. Drunkenness 
was even more the vice of the army 
and of the country when they were 
young than it is now; and habits 
of intemperance acquired in early 
life are not easily broken through 
when men grow old. In the next 
place, the appearance and man- 
ners of the pensioners are against 
them. The young take to the 
young as companions; they come 
to the aged only when they want 
advice, or are out of spirits, or 
out of health, or both; and men 
seldom enlist or think of enlisting 
when so circumstanced. Perhaps, 
too, the pensioners might be made 
useful in guarding, or helping to 
guard, that great central arsenal of 
which this country stands in need, 
and which, sooner or later, the 
Government must establish, where 
it shall be safe from at least the 
sudden dash of an enterprising 
enemy. But till this arsenal is 
constructed, and the intrenched 
camp which is to cover it made fit 
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for occupation, the sooner the pen- 
sioners are allowed to go home, 
and enjoy their well-earned annui- 
ties in peace, the better. We there- 
fore dismiss them entirely from 
our thoughts, while we go on to 
discuss the state and prospects of 
the regular army, and to offer such 
suggestions in regard to it as are 
the results, not of a day’s or of a 
month’s, but of long and earnest 
consideration. 

We have indicated elsewhere the 
step which ought, in our judgment, 
to be taken preliminary to all others, 
if the project be seriously enter- 
tained of so manipulating the mili- 
tary resources of this country as to 
render them, without any addition 
to the present military expenditure, 
capable of meeting a great emer- 
gency when it shall arise. You 
cannot, subject as the army is now 
to service both in India and. the 
colonies, keep men to their colours 
for a shorter period than ten or 
twelve years. Even this arrange- 
ment greatly enhances the cost of 
the regular army for twelve years 
will run out; and almost always 
when men find themselves entitled 
at some foreign station to their dis- 
charge they claim it, in order that 
they may see their relatives again, 
and be carried to their homes at 
the public expense. They may, to 
be sure, be bribed, by the offer of 
a considerable bounty, to take on 
again; but in this case the revenue 
suffers, and, failing the expedient, 
the country loses at one and the 
same time the price * of the man’s 
going home, and the services of a 
trained soldier. Adopt the course 
which we have ventured to suggest, 
however, and this difficulty is got 
rid of. India, providing its own 
army on the plan suggested in our 
last number, enlists her own men 
for life, pays them while they serve 
out of her own revenues, and pen- 
sions such as live to claim a pension. 
She can well afford, also, to supply 





* What the pecuniary sacrifice is has béen shown in the table appended to 
page 262. 
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Ceylon, Mauritius, and whatever 
of China we may think fit to hold. 
The colonies, in like manner, will 
provide for their own defence 
against the incursions of savage 
tribes, either by a well-organised 
militia, or by raising and keep- 
ing up each its own little army 
of regular troops. Now, observe 
the relief which this latter arrange- 
ment will afford to the present 
drain upon the youth of Great 
Britain and Ireland. In round 
numbers, we have scattered through 
our transmarine possessions, India 
not included, a force of 50,000 men. 
From 15,000 to 20,000 of these 
hold Malta, Gibraltar, Bermuda, 
and the West India Islands; and 
probably the deduction which it 
would be possible to make from 
that force is not great. - But say 
that we could dispense with 80,000 
men,—is nof that a point well 
worth considering? And if we 
further take into account the losses 
sustained, both physically and pe- 
cuniarily, in carrying on the more 
distant reliefs, shall we claim too 
much if we assert that 35,000 at 
least might, by the proposed arrange- 
ment, be dispensed with? But that 
is not all. The re-establishment of 
a separate army for India, and the 
withdrawal of our . garrisons from 
North America, the Cape, the Aus- 
tralasian settlements, Mauritius, 
and Ceylon, will enable us to keep 
on foot a permanent garrison for 
Great Britain and Ireland, stronger 
in point of numbers, yet consider- 
ably less expensive than the exist- 
ing system renders indispensable. 
We believe that our figures are 
tolerably correct when we say that 
the army in Great Britain and Ire- 
land amounts at this moment, on 
paper, to about 80,000 men. A 
good many of these are old soldiers 
waiting to be discharged; a good 
many more are recruits, unfit to take 
their places in the ranks. But the 
nominal force is as we have stated, 
and it is kept up, or supposed to be 


kept up, at this strength, in order 
that reliefs may be ready at the 
appointed seasons, and some thou- 
sands of able-bodied men be peri- 
odically shut up and rendered use- 
less for more or less of time on 
board of ship. Now if we cut off 
the demand, the supply will not be 
needed. You may, therefore, with- 
out any detriment to the public 
service, allow the home army to 
dwindle down till it shall reach the 
level which is adequate, and not 
more than adequate, to provide for 
the internal peace of the country, 
and to feed the few out-stations 
still claiming to have their garrisons 
relieved. Take 35,000 from 50,000, 
and there remain only 15,000 men, 
whom it will become our duty to 
replace at intervals in their foreign 
posts. And forasmuch as the posts 
virtually abandoned are all far 
away, and those retained lie with- 
in a few days’ sail of England, 
the saving, in point both of time 
and military strength, will be 
enormous. 

Assuming these calculations to 
be correct, and bearing in mind 
that of the Indian army 15,000 
will be permanently quartered in 
England,* it appears to us that a 
regular force of 65,000, or at the 
most 70,000, general-service men, 
would amply suffice in time of 
peace to garrison Great Britain 
and Ireland. The outward drain 
to which this garrison will be 
subjected becomes light when you 
restrict your foreign occupations 
to Malta, Gibraltar, Bermuda, and 
perhaps the West Indies. The 
duties thrown upon it at home may 
likewise be made even lighter than 
they now are. And above all, it 
seems to us that one half at least 


of the present outlay may be saved 
by keeping the troops either per- 
manently, or at all events through 
much more protracted intervals, 
stationary in the same quarters. 
All these results, are of course, con- 
tingent on the right adjustment of 





* See “The Army,” in last month’s number, where this point is discussed. 
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another point still to be noticed. 
Let us explain ourselves. 

The recall of the troops from the 
colonies will give us, in Great Bri- 
tain and Irelagd, about 120,000 
men. But it has been settled that 
not more than 70,000 at the most 
are in time of peace required for 
home and foreign service. What 
are we to do with the 50,000 su- 
pernumeraries? Turn them adrift? 
Certainly not; but from among the 
whole 120,000, weed out all who 
have served more than five years and 
send them to their homes—soldiers 
still, though soldiers upon congé. 
They are yours, remember, for 
whatever space may still intervene 
between the date of their enlist- 
ment and the completion of their 
term of service; and you must keep 
them yours, first by a retaining fee, 
say of sixpence a-day, or half-pay, 
and next by periodical musterings 
—not for drill, because of drill they 
have had enough, but for purposes 
of inspection, and in order to make 
sure that they still live, and are 
forthcoming when needed. Here 
you have at once an army of re- 
serve. These men on leave are as 
much soldiers as the men actually 
serving. The first rumour of war 
brings them back to their colours; 
and you will have ready for any 
emergency, whether of defence or 
offence, 50,000 veteran troops. 

The plan thus proposed for adop- 
tion immediately on the assumed 
return of the colonial garrisons 
to England, should enter into all 
fature arrangements for recruiting 
the army. It would be well, per- 
haps, to equalise the period of 
nominal service in the various 
branches of the army; and, look- 
ing to what is to follow, it may 
be better to raise that for the 
infantry to twelve years than to 
bring down that for the cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers to ten. But 
in every instance five years with 
their colours will make the men 
good troops, and five or even seven 
devoted to the pursuits of civil 
industry will not undo the work 
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which five years’ careful training 
had achieved. There was a time 
when language such as this would 
have been scouted as the ravings of 
a madman. Enlistment for life was 
then the order of the day; and a 
constant reiteration of drillings 
and pipe-clay, and the furbishing 
up of bright barrels, and the same 
maneuvres performed over and 
over again—these were thought 
necessary to convey to the soldier 
that knowledge of his profession 
which he might be expected to 
store up after some sixteen or 
eighteen years’ practice, but not 
sooner. ow we know better. A 
young soldier is interested by his 
work, if it be kindly yet firmly 
pressed upon him. He enjoys a 
division or a brigade or a regimen- 
tal field-day, when he feels himself 
capable of going gracefully through 
it. But all these things are an 
abomination to the old soldier, 
who, having nothing to learn, either 
sulks or executes mechanically move- 
ments which worry, without either 
interesting or instructing him. So 
also in the matter of ability to stand 
the wear and tear of a campaign. 
For this a man is never so fit, con- 
sidering the fatigue and privations 
which are involved in it, as between 
the ages of 22 and 380. Under 22 
he may be active enough, but his 
muscles have scarcely attained their 
full vigour. Over 80 he is strong, 
but the elasticity of youth is passing 
from him, And in regard to cool- 
ness under fire, and that dogged 
obstinacy which neither pain nor 
hunger nor thirst can subdue, that 
is the growth rather of experience 
in war than of years. A man of 
24, who has been two years before 
an enemy, is more to be trusted 
than one of 80, who sees the enemy 
for the first or even for the second 
time. 

The men admitted to long-fur- 
lough should have their names still 
retained upon the books of their 
respective regiments. Each will 
thus be ready, when called upon, to 
fall in beside his comrades of other 

T 
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days; and the place which he va- 
cates temporarily should at once be 
filled up by a recruit. Thus, from 
year to year, while your standing 
army is kept at a fixed establish- 
ment, your army of reserve will go 
on increasing till it reach the limits 
beyond which it may not be pro- 
posed to carry it. What these limits 
are to be, it is for her Majesty’s 
Government to determine; but a 
hint dropped, as it were, for their 
consideration, may not be without 
value. The expense of keeping 
100,000 available men in the manner 
here proposed, will amount to con- 
siderably less than the maintenance 
of 50,000 under their colours; for, 
while the latter are clothed, housed, 
and partially fed and otherwise 
attended to, the former receive no- 
thing except each man his retaining 
fee; and if this be fixed at six- 
pence a-day, the outlay in money 
alone will come short, by a penny, 
of half that the active soldier re- 
ceives under the head of daily pay. 

While thus relieving the esti- 
mates in one direction, it will be 
necessary to increase them slightly 
in another, by raising the pay of 
the non-commissioned officers, and 
rendering it worth the while of that 
most useful body of men to adopt 
the army as a profession. It ap- 
pears to us that this will be best 
done by fixing intervals of good 
service, at the termination of each 
of which an addition shall be made 
to the non-commissioned officers’ 
wages. Thus a soldier promoted 
to the rank of sergeant receives 
2s) 4d. in cavalry, 2s. 2d. in 
the guards, 2s. in the infantry, 
and so on. At the end of three 
years’ good service as_ sergeant, 
these several sums should be in- 
creased, say by threepence a-day, 
and the process should go on till 
the pay is doubled, if it be thought 
desirable to keep the recipient long 
enough with his colours to cause 
this increase. And when years or 
infirmities render it necessary for 
him to retire, care should be taken 
to find him, either in the civil 


or military service of the State, 
honourable occupation. These. are 
the men from among whom to 
supply the militia with competent 
quartermasters, and even adju- 
tants. They will make excellent 
instructors for the yeomanry and 
the volunteers; and better can- 
didates for copy-clerkships in our 
public offices could nowhere be 
found. 

We come now to the distribution 
of the home army, which must, of 
course, be in all its parts complete, 
Probably the aggregate proportions 
already fixed, between the artillery 
and engineers on the one side, and 
cavalry and infantry on the other, 
are pretty much what they ought 
to be. At all events, it is most de- 
sirable that the scientific corps, as 
they are called, should be kept at 
their full strength. For in places 
like Malta, Gibraltar, and Bermuda, 
the garrisons ought to be strong in 
gunners and engineers; and the 
training of soldiers of these arms is 
amore complicated affair than the 
training of a dragoon or a foot-sol- 
dier. But in other respects change 
may be introduced for the better. 
The artillery and engineers con- 
stitute already two strong regi 
ments. Their organization is by 
batteries and companies, the bat- 
tery comprising, when complete, 
from 150 to 280 men, the company 
never less than 100, which becomes 
in time of war 120. There is no 
objection to this. The duties of 
engineers are so multifarious, and 
the trust necessarily reposed in 
each man as well as officer is often 
so great, that in their case a formal 
distribution into bodies compara- 
tively weak is little objectionable. 
It is not so with either infantry or 
cavalry. A company of infantry 
liable to serve against a correspond- 
ing body, should in no instance fall 
short on the peace establishment 
of 100 men, and in the event of war 
it should be raised to 150. A bat- 
talion of infantry, whether in peace 
or war, should not exceed eight 
companies. In like manner, a troop 
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of cavalry should, on the peace 
establishment, turn out 80 mounted 
men, and be increased in the event 
of war to 120. This would give 
to each regiment six troops, or 
three squadrons, the _ effective 
strength of which would be in 
peace 480 mounted men, in time 
of war 720. 

Putting the strength of the effec- 
tive artillery at 15,000 men, and of 
the engineers at 5000, there will be 
left for distribution between the 
infantry and cavalry exactly 50,000 
men. Say that 8000 of these are 
cavalry, and that each cavalry re- 
giment shall, on a peace establish- 
ment, number 500 men, mounted 
and dismounted, we have thus the 
materials ready for exactly sixteen 
regiments of horse. The number 
of cavalry regiments at this time re- 
ported in the Army List is exactly 
28, exclusive of the brigade of house- 
hold cavalry. Now with this latter 
force we have no wish to interfere. 
It may be said to belong specially 
to the court—to be the Queen’s 
body-guard ; and for keeping up a 
body-guard, which is capable of 
rendering excellent service in the 
field, no loyal subject would grudge 
the necessary outlay. But in cut- 
ting down our regiments of cavalry 
of the line to 16, we shall effect 
an enormous saving. Again, the 
42,000 left, divided into battalions 
of 800 men each, will give us ex- 
actly 54 regiments of the line. 
Add to them, as we add to the 
cavalry, the household troops, and 
even then the saving will be 
enormous, Our present establish- 
ment comprehends, West Indian 
and colonial corps included, a list 
of not fewer than 118 regiments of 
infantry. Some of these, such as 
the Rifle Brigade and the 60th, num- 
ber three battalions each; and all, 
as far as the 25th of the line, are 
formed into two battalions. Out 
these down to 54, and you will have 
officers more than enough to provide 
for all your army of reserve, and for 
some portion of the militia where- 
with we propose to supplement it. 


Far be it from us to make light 
of the sacrifices which, in order to 
complete this arrangement, must 
be made, not alone of patronage in 
high places, but in the enjoyment 
of present comforts, and in the 
prospect of future advancement to 
deserving men, over whom it will 
cast a blight. Let us not, however, 
overestimate the extent of this 
drawback. The Indian army must 
be officered as well as manned. 
The latter process will not, we are 
inclined to believe, prove either a 
tedious or a difficult one. Offer 
the troops now serving in India a 
small bounty, and out of the Indian 
revenue make a moderate addition 
to their pay, and we take it upon 
us to predict that, with very few 
exceptions, they will all volunteer 
for life. A similar process will 
soon give you as many Officers as 
these 60,000 men require to com- 
mand them. The reduction (to half- 
pay will therefore fall mainly upon 
those for whom the reduced home 
establishment could not provide, 
and even of these not a few may 
be partially compensated. The 
army of reserve will require a cer- 
tain number of officers to pay and 
periodically to muster it. To that 
duty the displaced officers {of the 
line may be turned, and a generous 
country will not complain if, at the 
outset at all events, the staff so 
scattered about in towns and_ vil- 
lages be numerous. Each succes- 
sive year will fine it down, till in 
the end it becomes like the corps 
of officers attached to the Land- 
wehr in Prussia, a national insti- 
tution, not more expensive than it 
is valuable. 

Again, the military establish- 
ments in the colonies, whether these 
take the form of militia or of small 
standing armies, cannot fail to turn 
for aid to officers trained in the 
home army, and to benefit from 
their exertions. Numbers of gentle- 
men, reduced to half-pay, will thus 
find openings for their energies in 
Canada and Australia; and it will 
be but an act of justice if to such 
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the mother country continue for their 
lives the pittances which she affords 
them when disbanded. By these 
and other expedients—such as train- 
ing, or helping to train, the militia 
and volunteers—all who have served 
too long to be neither able nor wil- 
ling to turn their attention to civil 
affairs, may find the means of ame- 
liorating—if it be impossible entirely 
to heal over—the wound which a 
revolution so complete in our mili- 
tary system has inflicted upon them. 
Nor is this all. A revolution so 


complete as is here shadowed forth 
cannot be brought about in a day. 
You may succeed in cutting off the 
Indian from the home army almost 
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as soon as you seriously attempt it. 
If the men volunteer for Indian 
service, there will be no lack of 
officers to go with them. But years 
may elapse before the colonies shal] 
be prevailed upon to undertake 
their own military defence; and 
these years will be best employed 
by the authorities at home in mak- 
ing gradual provision for what is 
to follow. For, after all, we must 
not forget that the army exists for 
the sake of the country, not the 
country for the sake of the army. 
Enough, however, for the present; 
our readers are not all either states- 
men or soldiers, and we must not ° 
try them too far at a time. 
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“Tnere is a slight reaction in his 
favour,” says the cautious physi- 
cian watching a critical case; and 
so it may be said of metaphysics, 
“There is a slight’ reaction in its 
favour ;” but whether the patient 
will continue to recover Health and 
strength it may be rash to prognos- 
ticate. In this interval of favour- 
able reaction, the reading public, 
or a section of it, will be obliged 
to the surviving friends of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier, for this publication 
of his Philosophical Remains. Of all 
our philosophers there is none who 
has combined close and profound 
reasoning with so clear and vivid a 
style; there is none to whose writ- 
ings we would more willingly re- 
ceive an accession. These two 
volumes consist of his lectures 
on Greek Philosophy, an essay on 
the Philosophy of Consciousness, 
published originally in the pages of 
this Magazine, of several separate 
lectures and some letters, all throw- 
ing light on that philosophical 


scheme which he had systematically 
developed in his well-known work, 
‘The Institutes of Metaphysic.’ The 
collection is preceded by a slight 
biographical sketch, which tells, we 
presume, all there was to tell, and 
tells it without any clamorous par- 
tiality—with due fervour and with 
due candour. Professor Lushington 
has, indeed, written this memoir 
with excellent taste and —— 
It is difficult to abridge the very 
brief and succinct account which 
it gives us of James Frederick 
Ferrier. He was born in Edin- 
burgh in the year 1808, the son of 
John Ferrier, W.8. He was the 
nephew of Professor Wilson; his 
aunt, Susan Ferrier, was the au- 
thor of ‘The Inheritance,’ and some 
other novels, which had, and still 
have, a very high reputation. We 
see him, therefore, growing up un- 
der circumstances highly favour- 
able to a cultivation of a taste for 
letters. After studying at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh he was trans- 
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ferred to the Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, where he took his degree in 
1831. Returning to Edinburgh he 
became a member of the Scottish 
bar, but whether he ever practised 
as an advocate we are not told. 
Philosophy and not jurisprudence 
had become his favourite pursuit, 
and we hear of him spending seve- 
ral months at Heidelberg to be 
nearer to the source of that illumi- 
nation which was then supposed to 
be emanating from Germany. 


“Mr. Ferrier’s earliest public essay ” 
—we cannot do better than continue 
the brief narrative in the words before 
us—in metaphysical science, consists 
of the papers here republished, which, 
under the title of ‘An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Consciousness,’ he 
contributed to ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
in 1838 and 1839, ‘ undertaking,’ as Sir 
William Hamilton said, ‘the solution 
of problems hitherto unattempted in 
the humbler speculation of this country.’ 
For some years after this he wrote oc- 
casional articles in that Magazine, and 
must have become in the meantime well 
known to many persons in Edinburgh 
as one who delighted in exploring 
questions that task powers of abstrac- 
tion and subtle thought. In 1842 he 
was appointed Professor of Civil His- 
tory in the University, an office at that 
time neither very laborious nor lucra- 
tive, and generally looked upon as 
likely to be a stepping-gtone to some 
more important professorship, In ses- 
sion 1844-5, during Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s severe illness, Mr. Ferrier acted as 
his substitute, and taught the class of 
logic and metaphysics for some time; 
his zeal and success in the discharge of 
this task are warmly acknowledged by 
Sir William in a testimonial given to 
Mr. Ferrier when applying for a chair 
in another university. In 1845, he was 
elected Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy in St. Andrews, 
and held that office till his death.” 


When we add to this that in the 
year 1837 he was happily married 
to a daughter of Professor Wilson, 
we seem to have completed the re- 
cord of our philosopher’s biography. 
On the resignation of Professor 
Wilson he became a candidate for 
the chair of Moral Philosophy, and 


on the death of Sir William Hamil- 
ton for that of Logic and Meta- 
physics, in Edinburgh, On both 
occasions he failed, and the second 
of these elections produced some 
asperity of feeling. In the interval 
between the two elections (in 1854), 
Professor Ferrier had published his 
‘Institutes of Metaphysic,’ and it 
seemed to him that some misap- 
prehension or misinterpretation of 
the doctrine he had developed in 
that book had contributed to his 
failure, In a pamphlet entitled, 
‘Scottish Philosophy, the Old and 
the New,’ he defended himself with 
some warmth. The editors of 
these Remains have wisely refrained 
from reviving animosities forgotten 
and forgiven; they have suppressed 
such parts of this pamphlet as were 
merely personal, and, with these 
omissions, have reprinted it under 
the title of ‘An Appendix to the 
Institutes of Metaphysic.’ 

In this we cannot doubt they 
have acted wisely and in accord- 
ance with what would have been 
the wishes of the author himself. 
Professor Ferrier, at a later time, 
would have frankly acknowledged, 
that he was more angry at being 
misinterpreted than a metaphysician 
—who may think himself happy if 
half-a-dozen men have given them- 
selves the trouble quite accurately 
to understand him— ought to have 
been. And as to the distinction 
between voluntary and involuntary 
misunderstandings, who on earth 
can draw it? We all have our 
prejudices, our prejudgments. The 
new book has always to be judged 
by men educated by its predeces- 
sors. Here the new Scotch philo- 
sophy had to be judged by the old. 
We can quite believe that the pub- 
lication of the ‘Institutes,’ how- 
ever much it may have raised the 
author in the estimation of some 
of its readers, did not, on the 
whole, advance his position at the 
Edinburgh election. And we can 
believe this without thinking very 
hardly of the electors, who proba- 
bly remembered to have received, 
in their youth, a mental discipline 
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of a very different kind from that 
which the ‘ Institutes’ promised. 

Few men, even in Scotland, have 
more thoroughly devoted them- 
selves to the abstract study of me- 
taphysics than Professor Ferrier. 
An extraordinary perseverance and 
pertinacity seems to have been 
characteristic of his intellect. He 
never wearied of his subject, he 
could return to it again and again, 
he held to it, he worried it with a 
terrier-like tenacity. Yet it must 
not be said of him that he was the 
metaphysician only; he had a gene- 
ral love of letters, a taste for poetry, 
and was distinguished in conversa- 
tion by a flow of humour. Least 
of all did his abstract studies inter- 
fere with the natural current of his 
affections. He was a man much 
beloved, a man of cordial greetings, 
who had friendly relations with 
those about him. He was not in- 
capable of anger, which we note as 
a good human quality where it 
submits to the great moral law of 
due proportion. He was, in fact, 
aman of the true Scottish breed— 
earnest, persevering, very self-reli- 
ant, warm-hearted to his friends, 
with just a leaf of the thistle in 
his bonnet. But why should we 
attempt to characterise him, since 
the brief memoir here before us 
closes with several graceful and 
masterly sketches of the man, from 
those who personally knew him? 
Principal Tulloch, Professor Sharp, 
Professors Campbell and Veitch, 
have each contributed their im- 
pressions of their late companion 
and co-labourer. Principal Tul- 
loch’s is a very tender and affec- 
tionate memorial; Professor Veitch 
gives, in a short compass, a very 
complete and discriminating por- 
traiture both of the man and the 
thinker. 

‘Lectures on Greek Philosophy’ 
may not, to the generality of readers, 
prove an attractive title; but the 
series here published will be found 
anything but dull or wearisome. 
They are, on the contrary, remark- 
able for the novel and vivid interest 
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they throw over the speculations of 
a remote epoch. Mr. Ferrier throws 
too much of modern speculation, 
and especially of his own thinking, 
into his review of the ancient sages, 
to allow us to be cold or uninterested, 
In explaining the Greek fathers of 
Philosophy, it is impossible to keep 
aloof from modern thought, and 
the attempt to do so would only 
render the explanation unintelligi- 
ble. It is better, as Mr. Ferrier 
himself has remarked, that the 
reader should have something intel 
ligible put before him, even though 
it be half modern and half antique. 
than that he should be bewildere 

by formal propositions, to which he 
can attach no meaning whatever. 
No one has carried out this princi- 
ple more boldly than our author, 
The task of critical historian — the 
task of making statements of opin- 
ions, without mingling with them 
our own convictions, our own ap- 
proval or disapproval—was onc, per- 
haps, not altogether suited to the 
earnest nature of Ferrier. He threw 
himself and his own philosophy into 
all he wrote. These Lectures are 
full of the ‘Institutes.’ In discuss- 
ing Pythagoras and the Sophists, 
he is discussing some fundamental 
maxim of hisown. To Socrates he 
has lent a very compendious view 
of his doctyine of human know- 
ledge. But then it must be remem- 
bered that if there are many philo- 
sophers, they all have the same 
problems before them; and it is 
often some difference of dialect that 
disguises their essential similarity. 
As to Plato, our author revels in a 
new interpretation of his ‘ Dialee- 
ties,’ founded entirely on his own 
‘Institutes.’ All who are familiar 
with that book must remember the 
conspicuous part which Plato is 
made to take in it, and will be pre- 
pared to follow with interest the 
further interpretations here given 
us of the Platonic ideas. If 4 
reader of the ‘ Institutes’ is tempt- 
ed to think, at one moment, that 
Plato has had a predominating in- 
fluence over the mind of its author, 
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he will be ready to confess, at an- 
other, that the modern Professor of 
St. Andrews has, in his turn, in- 
fused his own speculations into the 
philosophy of Plato, If Ferrier 
must be reckoned amongst the dis- 
ciples of Plato, it is equally certain 
that Plato has here become a dis- 
ciple of Ferrier. So much is this 
the case, that the quotations we 
were desirous of making from these 
Lectures had better be postponed 
till we have revived in our reader’s 
mind the peculiar doctrine of the 
‘Institutes.’ 

The ‘Introduction to the Philo- 
sophy of Oonsciousness’ is written 
with all the vigour of youth. He 
had already plunged into the deep- 
est waters of philosophy; he had 
something like a contempt for the 
easier problems which pass under 
the name of psychology. This 
sentiment we do not share. It was 
open to Mr. Ferrier to prefer at once 
to attack those more recondite pro- 
blems of mental philosophy to 
which he limits the name of meta- 
physics; but why therefore dis- 
parage that department of inquiry, 
which, if it is more humble, is 
certainly not less useful, and 
which has received the name of 
psychology? Those severe ques- 
tions of an ontological character 


to which he devoted himself, are, - 


in our opinion, best approached by 
the method of the psychologist ; 
that is, by an examination, in the 
first place, of what the senses really 
contribute, of the earliest rela- 
tions perceived by us amongst these 
direct contributions of the senses, 
and, of the laws of association, 
treated of generally under the 
heads of memory and imagination. 
But even if this method is not ap- 
proved of, here is a range of topics 
which cannot be overlooked, and 
the discussion of which leads to 
the recognition of many truths of 
wide and practical application. 
These analytic investigations not 
only cultivate the intellect by the 
extraordinary demand they make 
on our powers of attention and self- 
Observation, but they lead to a 
knowledge of the operations of our 


mind, of the manner in which con- 
victions are produced, of the often 
disguised co-operation of thought 
and passion, and, in fact, furnish us 
with much subtle information which 
we may carry with us most profit- 
ably into any of the professions or 
avocations of life. Whether men 
become lawyers, or preachers, or 
physicians, they will continue to 
feel the benefit of having been, 
first of all, psychologists. This ‘In- 
troduction,’ however, will be read 
with especial interest by those who 
like to watch the progressive de- 
velopment of a writer who has at- 
tained to celebrity. But here also 
we are continually prompted to re- 
fer to the exposition of his maturer 
views. Thus, although sitting down 
before these ‘Remains,’ we are 
compelled to re-open the ‘ Insti- 
tutes.’ From that central light 
alone can all the materials here pre- 
sented to us be correctly estimated 
or thoroughly understood. 

Perhaps of all the papers col- 
lected in these two volumes, that 
which will first of all arrest the 
reader’s attention is a letter to 
De Quincey, in which the Pro- 
fessor very tersely explains his 
own peculiar doctrines on human 
knowledge. We cannot better in- 
troduce, or recall, that doctrine to 
our readers, than by a quotation 
from this most spirited and agree- 
able of philosophical epistles :— 


“The Theory of Knowing and 
Being’ (and all metaphysic centres in 
these two words), which I hope to pub- 
lish soon, is a system which, like a 
telescope, shuts up as short, and pulls 
out as long as one pleases, We shall 
now shut it up very short, yet even in 
that state we may perhaps get a glimpse 
of the heavens through it. 

“The speculation is threefold: 1, 
the theory of Knowing (epistemology) ; 
2, the theory of Ignorance (agnoiology); 
8, the theory of Being (ontology). The 
theory of ignorance is that which merits 
most attention, if not on its own ac- 
count, at any rate on account of its 
consequences. It seems to me to be an 
entire novelty in philosophy. Here, so 
far as I can learn, I have absolutely no 
precursor. Many atime and oft have 
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philosophers inquired into the nature 
of knowledge, but who has investigated 
the nature of Ignorance? 

“Let us begin with the second part 
of the system. There are two kinds of 
ignorance ; but only one of these is ig- 
norance properly so called. There is 
first an ignorance which is incident to 
some minds as compared with others, 
but not necessarily incident to al/ 
minds. Such ignorance is a defect, an 
imperfection. A Hottentot is ignorant 
of geometry ; a Frenchman knows it. 
This kind of ignorance is ignorance. 
But, secondly, there isan ignorance or 
nescience which is of necessity incident 
to all intelligence by its very nature, 
and which is no defect, or imperfection 
or limitation, but rather a perfection. 
For example, it is impossible for any 
mind to know that two straight lines 
enclose a space, or to know the opposite 
of any of the mathematical axioms ; 
shall we say then that we are ignorant 
of these? That would be absurd. No 
man can be ignorant that two and two 
make five ; for this is a thing not to be 
known on any terms, or by any mind. 
This fixes the law of ignorance, which 
is that ‘we can be ignorant only of 
what can (possibly) be known,’ or in 
barbarous locution, the knowable alone 
is the ignorable. 

“What then is the knowable alone, 
the only possible knowable ? Because if 
we can fix this we shall also fix the 
only ignorable, or that alone which we 
can be ignorant of. The Epistemology 
answers this question, and fixes thing- 
mecum, object plus subject, matter plus 
mind as the only knowable, Along 
with whatever I apprehend (infinitely 
diversified though the things may be) 
I must apprehend me. And every in- 
telligence must do the same; it must 
always apprehend itself along with the 
thing, whatever the thing may be. 
What I apprehend is never * things,’ 
but always ‘ me-apprehending-things. 

“But what becomes of ‘thing minus 
me,’ ‘object by itself, ‘matter per se,’ 
Kant’s ‘ding and sich’? ‘It is,’ says 
Kant, ‘ that of which we are ignorant.’ 
Nay, that is precisely the point where 
he and.all other philosophers have gone 
astray, have stumbled and broken their 
noses, It is not that which we are ig- 
norant of, because it is not that which 
can possibly be known by any intelli- 
gence on any terms. To know thing 
per se or sine me, is as impossible and 
contradictory as it is to know two 
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straight lines enclosing a space: be- 
cause mind by its very law and nature 
must know the thing cum alio, i. ¢., 
along with iself knowing it. There- 
fore it is just as impossible for us to be 
ignorant of matter per se, thing minus 
me, ding and sich, asit is impossible for 
us to know this. 

‘Now for a glimpse of the ontology. 
No ontology was possible so long as our 
ignorance of matter per se was ad- 
mitted. Because in answer to the ques- 
tion, What is real and absolute Being? 
one man might say, It is that which we 
know ; it is object plus subject, itis the 
universe-mecum. But another man 
might answer, It is that which we are 
ignorant of. In which case it would 
be quite possible for real and absolute 
Being to be matter per se, this being 
what, in our present supposition, we 
are ignorant of; in short, no conclusion 
but an uncertain or alternative conclu- 
sion could be reached, and there is no 
science in an alternative conclusion. 
But once exclude matter per se from 
the pale both of our knowledge and of 
our ignorance, and an ontology becomes 
Sor the first time possible. Because in 
answer to the question, What is real 
and absolute Being? we must either 
reply, It is that which we know, in 
which case it wili be object plus subject, 
because this is the only knowable; 
or we must reply, It is that which we 
are ignorant of, in which case also it 
will be object plus subject ; because it 
having been proved that we can be ig- 
norant only of the knowable, and it 
having also been proved that the only 
knowable is object plus subject, it follows 
that the only ignorable (the only thing we 
can be ignorant of) is object plus subject. 
This, then, is the unit or minimum,” &e. 


If a lover of subtlety is not satis- 
fied with this specimen of it, he 
must be hard to please. The man- 
ner ik which it is proved that, 
whether we pronounce Being to be 
what we know, or what we are 
ignorant of, we have the same idea 


of Being to accept, would do 
honour to the most renowned of 
the Sophists. Indeed we seem to 
be reading one of those celebrated 
puzzles of antiquity, one of those 
paradoxes of the old Greek philo- 
sophers, before which we stand 
spell-bound for a time, but not con- 
vinced. Some means are found to 
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preak the spell, and then we feel, 
not that we have dropt some con- 
viction that had been forced upon 
us, but simply that we have re- 
gained our freedom. Here the 
spell lies in the mysterious formula 
of things-cum-me. He who finds 
that he has in this formula a truth 
comparable to such a truth as that 
two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space, will not plead ignorance of 
Being. He knows on this abstruse 
subject the utmost that the universe 
has to reveal. He is master of 
that secret which, to metaphysical 
thinkers, has seemed hidden under 
the simple term of existence. But 
if he has not accepted our formula, 
then he is at perfect liberty to 
plead ignorance, because the ig- 
norance which the metaphysician 
pleads here, is but another name for 
the limitation of human knowledge. 
It is not the ignorance of the Hot- 
tentot who does not know what he 
might know, and what the French- 
man does; it is the ignorance of 
Hottentot and Frenchman both, it 


is the ignorance of all mortal men 
who feel that their knowledge is 
abruptly limited, who know enough 
to know that they do not know all. 
The ignorance of the metaphysician 


is his knowledge of alimit. Simple 
men have no trouble with the idea 
of Being ; they have something that 
answers all their purposes: the phi- 
losopher has become dissatisfied 
with this common property which 
he also at first shared with the sense- 
enchanted crowd; he is dissatis- 
fied, but cannot find a substitute, 
This state of mind may surely be 
described as ignorance: there where 
he had been trained to expect a 
knowable, he finds none. Has Mr. 
Ferrier, a brother metaphysician, 
iven him this ultimate knowable ? 

at is the question, and for an 
answer we are referred to the ‘ In- 
stitutes.’ 

Those who do not think that 
answer ‘satisfactory, and who have 
not a better to substitute, may still 
plead ignorance. We ourselves are 
not amongst the number who think 
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that answer satisfactory; we are 
admirers, but not disciples, of Fer- 
rier. The utmost closeness of rea- 
soning, and the most vigorous ex- 
position, may still leave us, on this 
subject of metaphysics, in the at- 
titude of inquiry. 

We cannot complain of the ‘In- 
stitutes’ that this formula of thing- 
cum-me is not sufficiently discussed. 
The whole book is one discussion 
of it. The proof and development 
of the First Proposition is the 
burden of all that follows. Mr. 
Ferrier has adopted a method of 
exposition which, at first sight, 
seems analogous to that of the 
mathematician, who lays down his 
postulates or definitions, and then 
proceeds to the demonstration of 
truth after truth, each depending 
on some predecessor. But in Mr. 
Ferrier’s book we are in reality en- 
gaged from first to last on a proof 
of the same proposition. We make 
no advance in a straight line; we 
turnin acircle; the circle widens, 
but we only see our central proposi- 
tion more or less clearly, or more 
or less darkly. In each section we 
have first the Proposition, then the 
Demonstration, then the Observa- 
tions and Explanations ; but, after 
perusing a few of the sections, the 
reader learns to reserve his freshest 
attention for the observations and 
explanations, From these he is 
pretty sure to gain something which 
will reward the attention he be- 
stows; but whether he will apply 
what he learns exactly as the author 
intended, is not so certain. Per- 
haps he will find (such is the ful- 
ness of discussion clustering round 
afew leading ideas) as many ob- 
jections to the scheme before him 
as arguments in its favour, and 
have to thank the author for the 
clear enunciation of both. It was 
easy for the mathematician to de- 
mand assent to such a proposition 
as that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space, and make it, and 
the like of it, a basis for his super- 
structure; but what proposition 
could the metaphysician seize upon, 
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which would be conceded to him 
on all hands, and which would also 
be of value to him in the demon- 
stration of other propositions ? 
which, after having once enunciat- 
ed, he could use forever afterwards 
without the least anxiety about its 
security ? 

The first proposition of Mr. Fer- 
rier, advanced “as axiomatic,” and 
containing the germ of his whole 
system, is one which neither ex- 
presses a common belief cf man- 
kind, nor a common belief of meta- 
physicians. It runs thus: “ Along 
with whatever any intelligence 
knows, it must, as ground or con- 
dition of its knowledge, have some 
cognisance of éése/f.” It must ap- 
prehend itself with the object. 
Now, the first reasonable man you 
appeal to would probably at once 
admit that, in knowing anything, 
he also knows that he knows it, 
knows it as his knowledge; but he 
does not understand by this that 
he recognises himself as part of the 
object of his knowledge. He con- 
siders himself as the knower, and 
the object as the known. Say that 
he knows the object very imper- 
fectly, and not as it exists per se, 
he would attribute this to his man- 
ner of knowing, to the large share 
which his own sensations have in 
what he calls his knowledge of the 
external world. In no other sense 
than this could he admit that he 
knows himself as part of the object 
of his knowledge. The mere rela- 
tionship of knower and known does 
not imply to him the impossibility 
of knowing things in themselves. As 
to the metaphysician, he might 
even at once dispute that, in every 
cognition, there is necessarily this 
recognition of seZf, or this relation 
of ego and non-ego. Professor Bain, 
in his criticism on this first propo- 
sition, proposes an alteration which 
would utterly destroy it for the 
purposes of its author. After com- 
plimenting his brother professor on 
the clearness and force of his ex- 
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posure of the popular fallacy, that 
we can have knowledge “of a 
material universe independent of 
mind,” he proceeds to say, “I re- 
gret that I cannot coincide with 
the wording of his first and fun- 
damental proposition, which un- 
doubtedly, in a geometrical system 
of exposition like his, ought to be 
free from the slightest flaw. What 
I dissent from is, the placing of self 
in the relationship of a factor or 
foil in alZ our cognition . . . I 
grant that everything that we know 
ultimately takes a part in that com- 
prehensive antithesis, ranging itself 
with one or the other pole. Still 
things might have been known al- 
though the subject-object distino- 
tion had never emerged at all; i 
being enough for cognition that any 
sort of contrast should ewist. I can 
know light simply by the transition 
from it to darkness; light-dark- 
ness is a veritable cognition, a gen- 
uine stroke of knowledge, even if 
carried no further.” * 

This goes to the root of the mat- 
ter. If self-consciousness is not 
present in every cognition, our first 
proposition has lost its universal 
and axiomatic character. Instead 
of proceeding on our geometrical 
course, we must halt, and apply the 
despised method of psychology; 
we must determine by such ana- 
lysis or self-observation as the case 
admits of, whether this relation of 
self and not-self, subject and object, 
is always, or was always, in every 
cognition. The relativity of human 
knowledge, we may observe, is 
tenet received on all sides. If 
there is a doctrine universally ac- 
cepted by our metaphysicians it is 
this. But there are two kinds of 
relativity, that between the two 
terms in the object of me 
as in the contrast between light 
and darkness, and that between 
the complex object of knowleds 
and the self that apprehends it. 
Whether both these kinds ‘of rela- 
tivity are present in every cognition, 





* Note at the end of the second edition of ‘Emotions and the Will.’ 
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and what precisely is the nature of 
the relation between subject and 
object, whether it is primal or 
whether it emerges with the de- 
velopment of memory,—on these 
points our metaphysicians are still 
at issue. 

It is not necessary for us to de- 
cide here between the two learned 
professors, or to decide between 
Professor Ferrier and certain gen- 
eral convictions of mankind; we 
have said enough to show that this 
geometrical method is not here safe- 
ly or judiciously applied. That first 
proposition which ought to be axiom- 
atic, is really on its trial throughout 
the whole of the ‘ Institutes.’ When 
we have closed the last page we 
still ask ourselves, Is it true that in 
everything I know I know myself 
—that is, as part of the knowledge 
of the thing? 

As the proposition widens out 
the contradictions and difficulties 
which it contains appear the more 
evident, and Mr. Ferrier is so can- 
did, so fearless, so ample an expo- 
sitor of his own doctrine, that the 
reader is abundantly supplied, as 
we have already intimated, with 
objections as well as arguments, 
Not an objection could be raised 
that he has not foreseen and stated, 
and in some way answered; only 
the statement of the objection may 
occasionally to some of us appear 
more lucid than the answer. No 
opponent will obtain a triumph over 
Mr. Ferrier of this kind—that he 
will be able to detect a loose joint 
in his armour which the wearer 
himself was not cognisant of. His 
book is a complete storehouse of 
metaphysical argument. If we 
wished to state the objection which 
probably has appeared to most 
readers of the book as fatal to the 
whole scheme of ontology it pro- 
vides us with, we should commence 
with a quotation from the book 
itself. 

Turn to page 173, and you find 
it very distinctly enunciated that 
“the elements of cognition cannot 
be themselves cognitions.” With 
regard to his unit or minimum of 
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knowledge, it is abundantly clear 
that if there are elements in this, 
they cannot be known tous. When 
men in general speak of the rela- 
tivity of knowledge, they mean 
that two things are known by this 
relation or contrast to each other. 
Here both terms are objects of 
knowledge, though they have be- 
come so by this contrast to each 
other. Thus the idea of void or 
empty space could not have occurred 
without its opposite of full space, 
or portions of space that are im- 
penetrable. Yet although these 
two ideas or conceptions reveal each 
other, we are able to contemplate 
each in turn, and to regard each as 
a unit of knowledge. The popular 
statement would be, that we must 
always have two units and a rela- 
tion between them to form a cog- 
nition. We need not say this does 
not describe Mr. Ferrier’s unit of 
knowledge. He means that any 
one thing or conception you ean 
put before your mind has the two 
elements in it, the thing-cwm-me. 
Now we would venture to ask, in 
his own language, how is it possible 
that these elements of cognition can 
be themselves cognitions? or how, 
not being cognitions, he can know 
or discourse of them as elements ? 
Mr. Ferrier does not deny the 
existence of something in space 
which we call matter, but that 
something is the “nonsensical and 
contradictory ” till united with the 
intellect. Here, then, there is 
something known— namely, this 
nonsensical and contradictory 
which nevertheless cannot be 
known; and, as knowing and 
being are one, something exists 
which cannot exist. It is at this 
ae of his exposition that Mr. 
errier links himself arm in arm 
with Plato, and, leaning a little 
upon that arm, leads the venerable 
sage upon his own paths of specula- 
tion. Aristotle understood Plato’s 
ideas to be something intelligible 
in themselves, and modern com- 
mentators have had the same im- 
pression. Plato’s ideas, it seems, 
were precisely what Mr. Ferrier 
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means when he describes us as 
knowing ourselves in every object 
of cognition. Plato’s problem was 
how to convert the utterly wnintel- 
ligible of mere sense into the intel- 
ligible; and this was done by the 
interposition of his ideas of the in- 
tellect. ‘‘The psychologists, those 
arch-corrupters of philosophy,” 
says Mr. Ferrier, have produced an 
inextricable confusion by represent- 
ing the senses as at once giving us 
something intelligible. If so, what 
function was left to the ideas of 
Plato ? 


“If the sensibles are advanced into 
the place of the intelligibles, the intel- 
ligibles must be translated into some- 
thing else. What is that something 
else? Nobody knows and nobody can 
know; for there is nothing else for 
them to be. Yet the whole philo- 
sophical world has been hunting, day 
and night, after these illusory phantoms 
through eighty generations of men. We 
have had expositors of Plato, commen- 
tator after commentator, talking of 
their great master’s super-sensible world 
as something very sublime, something 
very different from the sensible world 
in which the lot of us poor ordinary 
mortals is cast, insinuating, moreover, 
that they had got a glimpse of this 
grand supra-mundane territory. Rank 
impostors. Not one of them ever saw 
so much as the fringes of its borders; 
for there is no such world for them to 
see; and Plato never referred them to 
any such incomprehensible sphere. This 
terra incognita is a mere dream, a fable, 
a blunder of their own invention. 
Plato’s intelligible world is our sensible 
world, just the material universe we 
see and hear and handle. This and no- 
thing but this is Plato’s ideal and intel 
ligible home. But then, his sensible 
world must be moved a peg downwards. 
It must be thrust down into the regions 
of nonsense. It must be called, as we 
have properly called it, and as he cer- 
tainly meant to call, and sometimes 
did call it, the nonsensical world, the 
world of pure infatuation, of downright 
contradiction, of unalloyed absurdity; 
and this the whole material universe is 
when divorced from the element which 
makes ita knowable and cogitable thing. 
- - » « It becomes—not nothing—re- 
member that—not nothing; for nothing, 
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just as much as thing, requires the pre- 
sence of the element which we have 
supposed to be withdrawn; but it be- 
comes more than nothing, yet less than 
anything; what the logicians term ‘an 
excluded middle.’ The material world 
ts not annihilated when the intelligible 
element is withdrawn, as some rash and 
short-sighted idealists seem inclined to 
suppose. Very far from that; but it is 
worse, or rather better, than annihi- 
lated: it is reduced to the predicament 
of a contradiction, and banished to the 
purgatory of nonsense.” 


All this is very spirited writing, 
and keeps the attention str 
to the utmost, but does it con- 
vey an intelligible meaning? QOan 
any mortal man understand what 
Mr. Ferrier, with or without the aid 
of Plato, has made of the material 
world as it exists in space indepen- 
dently of human intelligence? Bet- 
ter have annihilated it at once, and 
put it out of its misery. ‘Not 
nothing, and yet less than any- 
thing”—such an element is cer- 
tainly not a cognition. How can it 
be an element in a philosopher's 
faith ? 

We promised our readers some 
quotations from the Lecture now late- 
ly published on Plato, and we said 
that they would be better under- 
stood and appreciated after we had 
recalled to their minds the doctrine 
of the ‘Institutes.’ But perhaps we 
shall act more wisely if we allow 
Plato to take care of himself, or 
leave him in the hands of pro- 
founder scholars than ourselves, 
and employ the space we have at 
our command in investigating the 
philosophical problem itself placed 
here before us. We have noticed 
that every man who is both a scho- 
lar and a thinker becomes his own 
Plato, The wealth and variety, even 
the partial obsourity of the play 
of what may be called philosophi- 
cal imagination, found in the writ- 
ings which pass under the name of 
Plato, render them _pre-eminently 
suggestive. Each \kindled thinker 
naturally endeavours to harmonise 
the whole to suit that leading truth 
which he has gathered from them. 
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“More important,” as Mr. Ferrier 
says in this Lecture very eloquently, 
“than any results, either moral or 
metaphysical, which have been 
brought to maturity by Plato, are 
the inexhaustible germs of latent 
wealth which his writings contain. 
Every time his pages are turned 
they throw forth new seeds of wis- 
dom, new scintillations of thought, 
so teeming is the fertility, so irre- 
pressible the fulness of his genius. 
All philosophy, speculative and 
‘practical, has been foreshadowed 
by his prophetic intelligence, often 
dimly, but always so attractively as 
to whet the curiosity and stimu- 
late the ardour of those who have 
chosen him for their guide.” 

It is no wonder that the Greek 
philosopher, writing two thousand 
years ago, is diversely interpreted, 
since men who wrote in English and 
German, who have been our con- 
temporaries, are understood so dif- 
ferently amongst us. What discus- 
sions we have as to what so straight- 
forward a writer as Reid taught or 
believed! Some have accused him 


of being profoundly ignorant of the 
very doctrine he set himself to com- 


bat. Mr. Ferrier evidently thinks 
that the world has understood Berke- 
ley as little as it has understood 
Plato. We do not doubt that Berke- 
ley’s Idealism might be made the 
subject of as keen a discussion as 
the Platonic Ideas. What did Kant 
mean when, in analysing percep- 
tion, he described the mind as fur- 
nishing one part and the senses an- 
other? In what sense can it be 
said that the mind supplies forms 
of thought in which it cannot also 
be said that it supplies sensations 
themselves? Is not sensibility a 
quality of mind? About all these 
writers interminable discussions 
will arise, because, in fact, they are 
all engaged upon a problem of which 
their readers take different views, 
and see different solutions; and 
most men of zealous temperament 
have a habit of reading their own 
thoughts into the writings of others, 
or else of quarrelling with every 
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writer in whom they cannot be 
found. 

One thing is certain—we may 
decline Mr. Ferrier’s solution, or 
Kant’s, or Berkeley’s; but we can- 
not decline the problem to which 
these men address themselves. In 
some shape or other it is constantly 
recurring. How is it we know the 
material world? Or do we at all 
know it? Every thinker has at one 
time of his life to encounter this 
strange perplexity. At one period 
of his intellectual career, this solid 
earth, with all its glorious forms 
and intricate movements, threatens 
to dissolve into adream. The very 
beauty of it, the very music of it, 
the very pleasure that it gives, con- 
victs it of unreality, for are not all 
these his own sensations and feel- 
ings? His very science transmutes 
the world from age to age; what is 
it, what can it be to him, at its very 
highest’ revelation, but a thought 
and a rapture of his own? 

Strange that this perplexity 
should visit us! How completely, 
from day to day, from hour to hour, 
do we live in a world that is not 
ourselves, to which we assuredly 
attach a most stubbornly indepen- 
dent existence! The hand is con- 
stantly stretching forward to clutch 
or repel some friendly or hostile 
thing, some most palpable space- 
occupant; and the uplifted foot is 
ever planting itself here and there, 
trustful of its support, and if the 
foot fails, the solid earth will, at all 
events, receive us with most uncom- 
promising rigidity. Its support is 
not fora moment withdrawn. But 
chiefly through the magical sense 
of visions do we revel in the space 
beyond us, lit up and radiant with 
coloured forms of infinite variety. 
How space and the world are re- 
presented in the imagination of a 
blind man, blind from his birth, 
we who feel 80 far, and feel so exqui- 
sitely, through the sense of a 
can hardly apprehend. To us 
forms are degrees of light or colour, 
and vacant infinite space is an in- 
finite darkness, To the blind man, 
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We suppose, it is all measurement 
—mere distances and intervals be- 
tween forms more or less palpable to 
the touch. He has no darkness, only 
a mathematician’s space, in which 
movements, which also admit of 
mathematical relations, are con- 
stantly being performed. Distant 
objects would, however, be vaguely 
brought to him by the sense of 
sound, when once his slower ex- 
perience had brought him the re- 
quisite associations. Space vocal, 
and space silent, must be with him 
the nearest analogies to the lumin- 
ous and the dark places of our 
world. 

But some day that introspective 
thought is awakened which leads 
to, or which constitutes metaphy- 
sics, and the startling revelation is 
made to us that all this active, ever- 
moving world, which presses on us 
so close, which stretches out from 
us so far, which breaks upon us 
constantly as the sea upon the 
shore, is but some creation of our 
own, and exists only in the con- 
sciousness of the man. This ra- 
diant sky, this vocal air, these solid 
masses, these vital forms, things and 
creatures that wound us, or caress, 
are but some manufacture of our 
own sensations and thoughts. We 
are each shut up in his own mind. 
How that mind becomes filled with 
this marvellous phantasmagoria, so 
like a reality, it seems impossible 
to explain. All is wonder, whether 
it is delusion or reality. 

The perplexity stands thus. On 
the one hand, is it not self-evident 
that a conscious creature—call it 
material, or mental, or both, or re- 
fuse to call it by either name—can 
be conscious of nothing but itself, 
its own sensations or thoughts? 
Such creature is to itself nothing 
but a consciousness. To perceive a 
thing is to have certain sensations 
which have either arranged them- 
selves, in some inexplicable man- 
ner, at once in space, and assumed 
outward forms, or which have 
called out (as some have taught) 
from the recesses of our mind, con- 
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ceptions of the forms of things; 
which mind-extracted forms have 
again clothed themselves in our 
sensations, wearing them as if they 
were properties of their own. Re- 
flect on it: to think of a thing is 
but to have a certain thought. 
“There is no objectivity indepen- 
dent of mind;” so itis laid down 
by the gravest authorities, so at 
present write, we believe, the great- 
er number of our metaphysicians, 
In vain will you say, My thought 
represents a thing; search through 
your consciousness, you find no- 
thing but the thought, nowhere 
the thing it represents. It repre- 
sents my past perception, you ex- 
claim: but your past perception 
was but some previous state of con- 
sciousness which you shall explain 
as you will, as wholly sensational, 
and the direct gift of the senses, 
or as in part the work of mental 
intuitions. Explain it how you 
will, you can find nothing but 
your own sensations and your own 
intuitions, One of these intuitions, 
you perhaps boldly assert, gave 
you, even in your infancy, the con- 
viction that your sensations were 
due to some eternal cause. But 
this eternal cause you will only 
know as cause, you will not know 
it; when you are grown up to 
man’s estate you will call it the 
unknown 2, or the occult substan- 
tia, underlying all the phenomena 
of the world:—a very shadowy 
substitute, notwithstanding its sub- 
stantial name, for the phenomenal 
world you once believed in as a 
reality. 

On the other hand, is it not 
most palpably true that we do 
think of objects as having an ex- 
istence independently of ourselves? 
The moment we say of any thing 
or quality that it does not exist 
independently of ourselves, we 
change its character. What is the 
distinction between a real and im- 
aginary object but just this, that one 
has, and the other has not, an in- 
dependent existence? As to this 
unknown @, or underlying suwb- 
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stantia, it is a mere figment of the 
schools; and how can that be our 
material object of which no one 
knows anything? “There is no 
objectivity independent of mind,” 
write our metaphysicians. If ob- 
ject and subject are used as relative 
terms, there can of course be no 
object without a subject. And it is 
most indisputable that nothing ex- 
ists for me, except so far as I ain 
conscious of its existence. But 
while I am thinking of a thing— 
say of the moon revolving round 
the earth—can I not think of it 
as revolving there without leave 
asked of me? DoTI not constantly 
make the distinction between my 
knowledge of the object and the 
object itself? Nay, if you drop 
this distinction, the phrase “ know- 
ledge of an object” has no mean- 
ing. 

Thus we seem to have an anta- 
gonism between opposite  state- 


ments, each of which, at the time, 
carries our convictions with it. The 
object is not separable from your 
knowledge of it; you must think it 


in its nature separable, or you can 
have no knowledge of it. 

‘It is an old perplexity, and lies 
at the root of all our systems of 
metaphysics. And, as Mr. Ferrier 
well remarks, the great importance 
of the controversy is, that the agi- 
tation of it procures us an insight 
into the nature of our own con- 
sciousness. What we are to be- 
lieve of the external world will 
be mainly determined by physical 
science; it is what we shall finally 
be led to believe of the mind, in fol- 
lowing out our problem, that gives 
to it its great importance. 

Metaphysics must bring itself 
into harmony with science. But 
this is rather for its own benefit 
and behoof, and for the peace and 
satisfaction of the speculative man, 
than for any need which science has 
of metaphysics. Science takes her 
own course, and her discoveries 
silently influence the very lan- 
guage and first principles of meta- 
physics. Optics and our theories of 
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light and heat have made much of 
the old dialect of philosophy unin- 
telligible or untranslatable. We do 
not say that metaphysics has not 
also her own facts and her own 
procedure: we content ourselves 
with saying that truth (which in 
its last definition is Harmony) re- 
quires that these two great depart- 
ments of thinking should be recon- 
ciled. And so far as an external 
or material world is concerned, 
science is not exacting. Give her 
what renders form and motion pos- 
sible, and she is content. Modern 
science will undertake to construct 
for you the physical world out of 
atoms and their movements. These, 
combining and receding, grouping 
themselves in every conceivable 
manner, and executing their move- 
ments of rotation and translation 
with every possible degree of velo- 
city, shall construct suns. and plan- 
ets and the ether that unites them, 
shall delicately build up the crystal, 
the plant, and the animal itself, 
with ‘its muscle, nerve, and brain, 
leaving you there. But you must 
give to science something that moves 
—space, and forms moving in space. 
Then it will build its dark silent 
world of shapes and motions, dark 
and silent, but not “absurd, non- 
sensical, or contradictory,” unless 
all the laws of motion, and the 
truths of geometry, are to be so en- 
titled. 

Science  _ you back light, and 
sound, and touch, and taste, and 
the sense of muscular effort; it 
gives you back all that passion be- 
longing to animal movement which, 
under the name of Force, has been 
imported into its silent, passion- 
less, swift-moving, but effortless 
and unsuffering world. It demands 
only what is essential to the de- 
velopment of its laws of form and 
motion. If the metaphysician will 
insist on it that this world of mo- 
tion has not its own independent 
existence, stretching back into in- 
finity—if he will not admit that 
this physical world constitutes the 
basis and condition for that sensi- 
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bility and thought which we call 
mind—it is he who will be pro- 
nounced the disturber of that har- 
mony which is Truth. 

We were led into some discussion 
of this subject in a late review of 
Mr. Mill’s work on Sir William Ha- 
milton, but we are not sorry to have 
this opportunity of recurring to it 
again. In Mr. Mill’s book we were 
referred to Mr. Bain as the highest 
living authority for that view of 
‘the subject which, limiting our 
knowledge to our own sensations, 
simply refuses to know anything 
beyond. Mr. Bain agrees, as we 
have seen, with Mr. Ferrier in the 
one main point—the denial that we 
can know, or conceive of, the inde- 
pendent existence of a material 
world. Inthe note from which we 
have already quoted, and which— 
being at the conclusion of the second 
edition of his later volume, ‘The 
Emotions and the Will’—may be 
presumed to express his mature 
conclusions, he says, “A material 
universe entirely independent of 
mind on the one side, and an inde- 
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pendent mind on the other, have 
been postulated and assumed ; and, 
notwithstanding the manifold diffi- 
culties in philosophy that have been 
the result, it is with great reluc- 
tance that the hypothesis has been 
surrendered.” Here the indepen- 
dent, existence of mind seems to be 
put on the same footing as that of 
matter. Now, the most scrupulons 
spiritualist has no hesitation in 
speaking of the indispensable al- 
liance of mind with matter for 
the development of our present 
consciousness. Very few men have 
advanced the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of their own minds, and 
almost everybody believes in the 
——— of the material world. 

hether we are speaking of the 
organs of sense, or that which af- 
fects those organs, it is generally 
acknowledged that matter is neces- 
sary to the development of mind. 
It is quite another thing to say 
that mind is necessary to the ex- 
istence of matter, or that we can- 
not think a material world having 
an independent existence.* 





* Mr. Bain, in the same note from which we are quoting, adopts the following 
terse statement from Destutt Tracy :— 

“The following extracts,” he says, “‘ from Destutt Tracy, are atrue statement of 
our position in reference to the perception of an external world :— 

“Nous ne connaissons notre existence que par les impressions qu’ils nous 
causent. 

“* Aussi, de méme que toutes nos propositions peuvent étre ramenées a la forme 
de propositions énonciatives, parcequ’au fond elles expriment toutes un jugement; 
de méme toutes nos propositions énonciatives peuvent étre toujours réduites a 
n’étre qa’une de celles-ci; je pense, je sens, ou je percois, que de telle chose est 
de telle maniére, ou que tel étre produit tel effet—propositions dont nous 
sommes tojours le sujet, parceque au fond nous sommes toujours le sujet de tous 
nos jugements, puisqu’ils n’expriment jamais qu’une impression que nous éprou- 
vons. 

‘*¢ Tl s’ensuit de 14, que nos perceptions sont tout pour nous; que nous ne con- 
naissons jamais rien que nos perceptions, qu’elles sont les seules choses vraiment 
réelles pour nous, et que la realité que nous reconnaissons dans les étres qui nous 
les causent, n’est que Secondaire et ne consiste que dans le powvoir permanent de 
faire toujours les mémes impressions dans les mémes circonstances, soit 4 nous, soit 
a4 d'autres étres sensibles qui nous en rendent compte (encore par des impressions 
qwils nous causent), quand nous sommes parvenus 4 nous mettre en communica- 
tion avec eux par des signes. 

“*On peut méme dire que comme nous ne sentons, ne savons et ne connaissons 
rien que par report a nous, l’idée sujet de la proposition est toujours en définitif 
notre moi; car quand je dis, Cet arbre est vert, je dis réellement, Je sens, je sais, je 
vois, que cet arbre est vert. Mais precisement parceque ce préambule se trouve tou- 
jours dans toutes nos propositions, nous le supprimons quand nous voulons; et 
toute idée peut étre le sujet d’une proposition. 
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Mr. Bain commences his in many 
respects ‘admirable work on the 
*Senses and the Intellect’ by an ana- 
tomical description of the several 
organs of sense, of the nerves, and 
of the brain. To what end, if we 
are not to believe that the pre- 
existence of these material organs 
is an indispensable condition of our 
seeing and hearing, and the like? 
Our belief, he tells us, in the pre- 
existence of the world resolves 
itself into this: we believe that if 
we could transport ourselves into 
the remote era we are now thinking 
of, we should have similar impres- 
sions to those which we experience 
now. This does not altogether 
describe our belief, because, in 
fact, that belief is founded on the 
conviction that the actual world 
present to us has some independent 
existence, and we think that in- 
dependent existence in the past 
time. But let us suppose that the 
geologist, speculating on these past 
centuries in which the earth was 
forming to be a fit residence for 
man, could satisfy himself with 
‘this explanation, how could it, in 
any way, be made to satisfy the 
physiologist? He presents us with 
the material organs of sight and 
touch. His belief in the pre-exist- 
ence of these organs cannot resolve 
itself into this formula, ‘If I were 
thus to see and feel,” since, by the 
very nature of the case, all seeing 
and feeling are dependent on these 
organs. 

A world of forms and movements 
must be admitted to precede this 
other surpassing world of con- 
sciousness, or science and meta- 
physics cannot possibly be recon- 
ciled. 

How happens it that Mr. Bain, 
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and other acute reasoners, by no 
means averse to apply all the dis- 
coveries of science to the elucida- 
tion of the facts of our conscious- 
ness, refuse us this admission? 
They will perhaps reply that they 
reason as psychologists, on the 
only grounds psychologists can 
accept, and that it is for us to 
detect, if we can, the flaw in their 
reasonings, They are not respon- 
sible for the result. 

We tbink we do detect a flaw or 
oversight in their reasonings. We 
admit, with these psychologists, 
that our perceptions are accurate- 
ly described as being, in the first 
instance, our own sensations co- 
ordinated by the relations of space 
and time. The forms with which 
we fill space are, in the first in- 
stance, fitly thus characterised. 
But they do not retain this char- 
acter, or rather to this character 
they add another acquired by ob- 
served relations amongst the forms 
themselves. The relations to each 
other of movement and resistance 
impose upon them new and inde- 
pendent properties. For what we 
think as a relation between two 
things is, in other words, a pro- 
perty of each. Motion is incon- 
ceivable without two objects whose 
relation of position changes, but 
we say of each object that 2¢ moves. 
Resistance is a relation between 
two bodies; it it is the same fact 
when we speak of it as the pro- 
perty of each. Forms that move 
withont leave asked of us, that 
combine and separate by leave of 
their own, are not at bottom our 
sensations, however they may have 
become implicated with them. 

It is repeatedly asked, How can 
we say of the representations of 





“Nous sommes toujours le sujet de tous nos jugements,’ There is the issue to 
be tried. Meanwhile what is this ‘pouvoir permanent de faire toujours les méme 
impressions’? This recognises an external cause for our sensation. Whence are 
we to derive this external cause? Mr. Mill was far more cautious. He wrote ‘ per- 
manent possibility’ of sensation, and he merely recognised, as the constant pre- 
cursor of certain sensations, certain other sensations. M. Destutt Tracy recognises 
a cause of our sensations not itself a sensation. If now he makes any propositions 
with regard to this cause or power, it ceases to be true that ‘nous sommes toujours 


le sujet de tous nos jugements.’” 
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sense that they represent anything ? 
What other thing do we know that 
they can be said to represent? The 
so-called representation is all we 
have. Our answer is, that the 
forms of sense become invested by 
the very relations felt between 
them with the properties of resist- 
ance and motion; that these are 
properties we think; and that al- 
though, in fact, we always blend 
these properties with the sensation 
of touch and sight (which first 
gave us the forms themselves), we 
are not ineapable of understanding 
that these properties alone consti- 
tute their independent existence. 
Having proceeded thus far, we 
may very intelligibly say that the 
presentations of sense represented 
the real moving, resisting forms in 
space—introduced them to us— 
led the way to a real knowledge 
of them. 

We are not hypothetical realists, 
nor hold to any philosophical eud- 
stantia underlying a phenomenal 
world, on the mere ground that 
the mind demands a cause for all 
things; we believe that the . mind 
accepts at once the representations 
of the senses as realities. At a 
subsequent period reflection tells 
us that those products of the 
senses are, in fact, our sensations 
—mere phantasms, if you will. 
But the same reflections ought to 
add, that those forms, or forms 
corresponding to them, have estab- 
lished their right to a recognition 
as realities by their own activities, 
and by the laws and relations 
amongst themselves. The phan- 
tasm and the reality are blended 
together. The phantasm has in- 
troduced a form which has become 
a veritable thing. There is no im- 
propriety now in saying that the 
sense-form is the product of the 
real form in space and of our sus- 
ceptibilities, 

Let us suppose a human being 
obtaining his knowledge of the ex- 
‘ternal world directly and solely by 
the organ of vision. The supposi- 
‘tion is not very extravagant. The 
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young alligator, we are told, breaks 
his shell, and looks out upon the 
world with vision that requires no 
training; and perhaps the human 
infant would see as perfectly if its 
organ of vision were. equally ma- 
ture. But even if extravagant, we 
will make the supposition, because 
all men are prepared to admit at 
once that light and colour, by which 
the forms are here represented, are 
sensations ,only of the living crea- 
ture. Well, our human being, 
looking out of his two eyes, is 
plainly the subject, you say, of a 
mere delusion. Sensations of his 
own have assumed shape, become 
these coloured forms in space. 
But meanwhile these forms are 
observed to have activities of their 
own, and manifestly to affect each 
other. The relation of resistance 
between them invests them with a 
quite new property. It is true 
that these visible forms would be 
seen often to merge into each other 
or pass through each other it a 
manner not recognized amongst 
the laws of our material world. 
Our sight-instructed mortal would 
agg frame some very peculiar 
aws of motion and resistance; 
but some laws he would frame. 
If now he turned psychologist, 
and convinced himself that the 
coloured forms he saw were the 
ereation of his own organ of 
vision, he would at first be tempted 
to denounce them as mere optical 
delusions. Meanwhile, however, 
these forms, by the relations ob- 
served between them of motion 
and resistance, had put on other 
properties, and, to his understand- 
ing, supported themselves in space 
by those other properties. What 
would be his mature conclusion? 
He would conclude that though 
these light forms were but phan- 
tasms of his own senses, the phan- 
tasms were, in some strict confor- 
mity to real forms, occupying the 
space they but seemed to occupy. 

It may be hazardous on our part 
to attempt to describe what pre- 
cisely Mr. Bain has taught concern- 
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ing the relation of position, or the 
great fundamental idea of space. 
The most practical metaphysician 
seems to have no greater difficulty 
than this of fixing what his brother 
metaphysician has written. From 
the general tenor of his exposition 
we should say that Mr. Bain denied 
the primitive character of this rela- 
tion: he seems to derive our idea 
of space or extension from the idea 
of time—a very hopeless attempt, 
we should say. Yet there are other 
passages in which he seems to credit 
our senses with the direct discrimi- 
nation of place or position, And in- 
deed, if it were here our task to 
describe the order of development 
of our knowledge of the external 
world, we could not do better than 
commence by quoting the following 
passage from the ‘Senses and the 
Intellect ’:— 


“Impressions of distinguishable points. 
—I have already called attention to the 
discrimination or articulate character of 
the sense of touch, whereby it receives 
distinguishable impressions from the 
variously-situated parts of an extended 
surface. Very interesting differences 
in the degree of this discrimination are 
observable in different parts of the sur- 
face of the body, which have been es- 
pecially illustrated by the experiments 
of Weber. These consisted in placing 
the two points of a pair of compasses, 
blunted with sealing-wax, at different 
distances asunder, and in various direc- 
tions, upon different parts of the skin of 
an individual.” 


We need not proceed with an 
account of the experiment. The 
only fact we are concerned with 
is, that two sensations are felt 
simultaneously in two points of 
space. Mr. Bain adds: “ The pri- 
mitive susceptibility to a plurality 
of distinct points does not enable 
us to judge what the real distance of 
the point is; nor can we tell, pre- 
vious to experience, whereabouts on 
the body the impression is made.” 
Nothing can be more plain than that 
we cannot localisé a sensation on 
a given limb till there have been 
sensations enough and experience 


enough to give us consciousness of 
the whole limb, and its relation te 
the rest of the body. What is in- 
teresting to the metaphysician is, 
that we are here im presence of an 
elemen fact, the multiplication 
ef which leads to the consciousness 
of our body and limbs. 

That this discrimination of place 
by the touch is referable to a pecu- 
liar structure in the termination of 
the nerve, to the distinctness and 
isolation of the papille, and that 
the same peculiarity of structure is 
observable in the retina of the eye, 
are topics it is not our present pro- 
vince to allude to. Psychologically, 
we have sensations ranging them- 
selves in space, forming extended 
surfaces: groups of such sensations 
related in position to other groups, 
form consciousness of body and 


_ limbs. 


If, indeed, a metaphysician has 
chosen to define sensation as purely 
subjective—as pleasure or pain—and 
the pleasure or pain of a spiritual 
essence which has no parts, and is 
not itself in space—he will scout 
the idea of sensations being at once 
felt in space, or under the relation 
of position. Nevertheless there is 
the fact, and the probability is, that 
he will have to modify his defini- 
tions. Perhaps he will be led to 
conclude that we feel our sensations 
in space because the sentiment is in 
fact in space, the sentiment consist- 
ing of body as well as spirit. And 
moreover, it may console him a little 
to reflect that extension is a prop- 
erty of as well as of that 
which exists in space. It is not 
necessary to conceive of sensations 
wimp. | a  gihe magnitude, That 
they should produce for us the con- 
sciousness of form, it is only neces- 
sary that a multitude of sensations 
should be felt in different points, 
or different positions. Physicists 
themselves have undertaken to re- 
duce our notions of matter to points 
of force. This is an idea which, in 
our estimation, can only be sup- 

rted on some theological basis, as 

ere only could be found the Agent 
or Being to put forth such novel 
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description of force. But if we 
cotld conceive of mathematical 
points of force that have position 
but not magnitude, they, by their 
relation to each other in space, 
would constitute extension and 
form. 

Space, or our idea of space, has 
been the arena of profound dis- 
cussions, which we must resist the 
temptation to enter upon at pre- 
sent. We limit ourselves to the 
assertion—which is axiomatic, if 
any assertion in philosophy can be 
so called—that the perception of 
the relation of position, like that 
of the relation of sequence or time, 
is primitive, that it must be simply 
accepted. The first result of it is, 
that the living creature feels itself 


a sensitive moving form; the next 


result, which follows instantly, is 


that it recognises the contrast be-° 


tween empty space admitting mo- 
tion, and other extended forms 
which do not admit motion. Its 
relation to these other extended 
forms reveals the property of re- 
sistance. This resistance is vividly 
associated with sensations of touch 
and of the muscles, and thus we 
speak popularly of a sense of resist- 
ance, But resistance is not a sensa- 
tion or combination of sensations ; 
it is a property which all bodies, our 
own included, have obtained by a 
perceived relationship to each other 
of fcorms—defined, in the first in- 
stance, by our sensations. Even 
if it should be held that there is a 
sense of resistance made up only of 
combined sensations, still the men- 
tal process we have been describ- 
ing takes place, and the reflective 
man can always renew it. The 
form which our sense of touch de- 
fines to us—as when the hand 
closes on any object, and which so 
far is only our own sensations— 
obtains its property of resistance 
by its opposition to the movement 
of those other forms, the fingers. 
Movement and resistance are both 
thoughts (perceptions of relation) 
introduced and rendered possible 
in the sense-given forms to which 


they add these two mew proper- 
ties. Strip off now the illusion 
of the senses; you find they have 
introduced to the understanding 
corresponding forms supported by 
their properties of motion and re- 
sistance. The sense-form, with 
its illusory objectivity, has been 
transmuted into the really objective 
form that moves and impedes 
motion. It is that form we 
can think as independent of our- 
selves. It is thus that we would 
reconcile our two apparently con- 
tradictory propositions. We have 
nothing in the consciousness but 
our perceptions:—we believe in an 
independent matter. The proposi- 
tions are only, in fact, contradictory 
while we consider our perceptions 
as being solely sensations; when we 
understand that under the sense- 
forms, and by their aid, we have 
thought the objective matter which 
science demands, the contradiction 
ceases. We have nothing but our 
perceptions ; true, but these percep- 
tions now involve a belief in forms 
independent of the senses, which 
our senses have been the means of 
introducing, and which they still 
continue to clothe for us —these 
forms having, so to speak, invested 
themselves in our sensibilities that 
they might become objects of our 
knowledge. 

We must now return to Mr. Fer- 
rier. He occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion in this great controversy. He 
denies that we can have (rationally) 
a belief in an independent material 
universe, yet he rejects the imputa- 
tion of idealism. He claims to 
have avoided all the rocks on which 
his predecessors have been wrecked 
in this difficult navigation. He is, 
indeed, a skilful navigator, and it is 
pleasant sailing with him. Ever 
on the look-out, and winding 
through the most intricate chan- 
nels with unabated confidence, we 
could not have a more vigorous and 
spirited helmsman. But spread 
out the chart. What hope is there 
of reaching any port on the track 
upon which he is sailing ? 
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We will select from amongst 
these ‘Remains’ an essay entitled 
“The Crisis of Modern Specula- 
tion.” It is brief, and describes as 
clearly, we believe, as the nature of 
the case permitted, the philosophi- 
cal doctrine he has advanced. We 
should say, in the usual language 
of the times, that it was a move- 
ment towards or into German 
idealism; but Mr. Ferrier asserts 
that his philosophy is Scotch and 
not German, and that it is an anti- 
dote to idealism. 


“The great endeavour,” thus the 
essay commences, “ of philosophy in all 
ages, has been to explain the nature of 
the connection which exists between 
the mind of man and the external uni- 
verse; but it is to. speculation of a very 
late date that we owe the only approach 
that has been made to a satisfactory 
solution of this problem. In the fol 
lowing remarks en the state of modern 
speculation, we shall attempt to unfold 
this explanation, for it forms, we think, 
the very pith of the highest philesophy 
of recent times.” 


The essay proceeds to set forth 
what it describes as the older 
method of stating the problem. 
The external object was considered 
as something that stood quite apart 
from our perception of it. 

“This procedure,” he says, “led 
to a representative theory of percep- 
tion.” But an acknowledgment 
that we are acquainted only with a 
representative, brought with it the 
question, How do we know that 
anything exists but what we call a 
representation? Is there any real 
external world at ail? 


“Three several systems undertook 
to answer this question: Hypothetical 
Realism, which defended the reality of 
the universe; Idealism, which denied 
its reality ; and Scepticism, whieh main- 
tained that if there were an external 
universe, it must be something very 
different from what it-appears to us to 
be.” 


Hypothetical Realism, while it 
admits that we have nothing be- 
fore us but the impressions of 
sense, holds that an external world 
must ‘be postulated as a ground 
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whereby to account for those im- 
pressions. Jdealism maintains that 
if our material world is nothing 
but an hypothesis to explain the 
origin of our perceptions, a far 
simpler hypothesis might be found 
in the will of the Creator directly 
producing such perception, or these 
perceptions might be referred to 
the very nature of mind or con- 
scious being. Scepticism had, of 
course, free scope, since it could 
suggest. what it pleased, and was 
bound to nothing. One shape it 
often assumed was to admit the 
external world, but deny that there 
could be any correspondence be- 
tween it and our perceptions; be- 
cause, “in producing these percep- 
tions its effects were of necessity 
modified by the nature of the 
percipient principle on whieh it 
operated, and herce our _ per- 
ceptions being the joint result of 
external nature and our own nature, 
they could not possibly be true 
or faithful representations of the 
former alone.” 

Ail these inextricable perplexi- 
ties were the result, it seems, of 
one fatal and fundamental over- 
sight. But this oversight has now 
been retrieved. 


““We have remarked that all pre- 
ceding systems were founded on a dis- 
tinction laid down ‘between objects 
themselves and our perception of ob- 
jects, and we have been thus particular 
ia stating this principle, and in enume- 
rating a few of its consequerces, because 
it is by the discovery of a law directly 
opposed to it that the great thinkers of 
modern times have revolutionised the 
whole of philosophy, and escaped the 
calamitous conclusions into which for- 
mer systems were precipitated. In the 
olden days of speculation this distine- 
tion was rendered real and absolute by 
the logical understanding. The objec- 
tive and the subjective of human know- 
ledge (i. ¢., the reality and our percep- 
tion of it) were permanently severed 
from one another; and while all philo- 
sophers were disputing as to the mode 
in which these two could again intelli- 
gibly coalesce, not one of them thought 
of questioning the validity of the origi- 
nal distinction—the truth of the alleged 
and admitted separation. Not one of 
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them dreamt of asking whether it was 
possible for human thought really to 
make and maintain this discrimination. 
It was reserved for the: genius of mo- 
dern thought to disprove the distinction 
in question, or at least to qualify it 
most materially by the intreduction of 
a directly antagonist principle. By a 
more rigorous observation of facts, me- 
dern inquirers have been led to discover 
the radical identity of the subjective and 
the objective of human consciousness, and 
the impossibility of thinking them asunder. 
In our present inquiry we shall restrict 
ourselves to the consideration of the 
great change which the question re- 
garding man’s intercourse with the ex- 
ternal world has undergone in conse- 
quence of this discovery; but its con- 
sequenees are incalculable, and we knew 
not where they are to end.” 


The discovery does not appear 
to have had any permanent result 
in the country which brought it to 
light. It culminated in the philo- 
sophy of Hegel, and that philo- 
sophy has ended in alienating his 
countrymen, for a time, altogether 
from metaphysics. It is curious 
to notice that we, in these Islands, 
appear to be awakening to the 
study of Hegelianism and the adop- 
tion of kindred modes of specula- 
tion, just when MHegelianism has 
run its course in Germany, and is 
felt only in the strong reaction it 
has produced in favour of an al- 
most exclusive pursuit of physical 
science. But we must follow the 
exposition before us, 

Mr. Ferrier next enters upon 
Some discussion of the senses, es- 
pecially of sight and hearing, which 
appear, from our point of view, 
to be incomplete. Every one en- 
aged in this controversy admits 
that light, meaning thereby, not 
motions ef an ether, but a sensa- 
tion, is tantamount to our seeing 
and sound to our hearing. Light 
and sound have no other objectiv- 
ity than what they dertve from the 
nature of our organs. of sense (we 
think we may now permit ourselves 
to refer to these organs); and 
the psychologist may, if he pleases, 
describe them as both objective 
and subjective. But, as we have 
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been: solicitous to show, the mere 
forms in space assumed by our 
own sensations is not the whole of’ 
perception. These forms move, move 
of themselves: and the relations 
which their independent move- 
ments reveal, invest them with an 
objectivity of another kind which 
is not here discussed. 

But let us advance to the use 
made of this double charaeter of 
objectivity and subjectivity which 
the sense-form takes upon itself. 


‘““We have now found,” continues: 
Mr. Ferrier, “‘ that whenever we try to 
think what we heretofere imagined to. 
be the purely objective part of any 
pereeption, we are ferced, by an invinci- 
ble law of our nature, to think the sub- 
jective part of the perception along 
with it; and to think these two not as 
two, but as constituting ene thought. 
And we have also found that whenever 
we try to think what we have hereto~ 
fere imagined to be the purely subjec- 
tive part of any perception, we are 
ferced, by the same law of eur nature, 
to think the objective part of the per- 
eeption along with it; and to think 
these twe not as two, but as eonstitut- 
ing one thought. Therefore, the objec- 
tive, which hitherto, theugh a delusion 
of thought, had been considered as that 
whieh exeluded the subjective: from its 
sphere, was found to embrace and com- 
prehend the subjective, and te be no- 
thing, and inconceivable without it; 
while the subjective, which, hitherto, 
through the same delusion of thought 
had been considered as that which ex- 
eluded the objective frem its sphere, 
was found te embrace and comprehend 
the objective, and@ to be nething, and in- 
conceivable without it.”—Vol.ii. p.. 280. 


The old philesophy was continu- 
ally asking how the material world 
could be brought into alliance with 
the mind, so that mind, which is 
conceived to be of an essentially. 
different nature (as, for instance, 
unextended}, could possibly em- 


brace it in its cognition. We are 
here told that it was asking an un- 
intelligible question, was imposing 
on itself am impessible task; i was 
looking about for modes of union 
for two. things which never had 
been, and never could be separated. 
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There exists only the one subject- 
object—the one mind matter. This, 
differently viewed, is at one moment 
subject or mind, or another object or 
matter. 


“The subject-object viewed subjec- 
tively, is the whole mind of man, not 
without an external universe necessarily 
given in the very giving, in the very 
conception of that mind. In this case 
all external nature is our nature, is the 
necessary integration of man. The sub- 
ject-object, viewed objectively, is the 
whole external universe, not without 
mind along it, but with mind neces- 
sarily given in the very giving, in the 
very conception of that external uni- 
verse. In this case our nature is exter- 
nal nature, is the necessary integration 
of the universe. Beginning with the 
subjective subject-object (mind), we find 
that its very central and _ intelligible 
essence is to have an external world as 
one with it ; beginning with the objective 
subject-object (the external world), we find 
that its very central and intelligible 
essence is to have a mind as one with 
it. He who can maintain his equilibrium 
between these two opposite views with- 
out falling over either into the one 
{which conducts to idealism) or into the 
other (which conducts to materialism), 
possesses the gift of a genuine specula- 
tive insight.”—P. 285. 


_ ©an many of our readers keep 
their equilibrium here, and so prove 
themselves in the possession of the 
gift of genuine speculative insight? 
For our own part, we frankly con- 
fess that whenever we think we 
have succeeded in attaching any 
distinct meaning to this renowned 
formula, “the identity of object 
and subject,” we find ourselves top- 
pling over into idealism. We can 
dimly understand it as the expres- 
sion of a system of idealism—ob- 
ject here meaning only one element, 
or one pole, of the sole existence, 
thought. But if an actual external 
universe is to be one pole, and the 
mind «f man the other, the formula 
becomes hopelessly bewildering. The 
external universe per se is reduced 
to an element utterly unthinkable, 
and yet we are not allowed to dis- 
miss it altogether from our philo- 
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sophic creed. Two contradictory 
propositions are, at the same time, 
asserted of this external existence 
per se,—It exists, because it is an 
element in the subject-object; it 
does not exist, because the subject- 
object is the sole existence. 

The two great relations of space 
and time are, in fact, the basis of 
all human knowledge, and the phi- 
losophy which commences with ig- 
noring these relations, or the truths 
which these very relations imply, 
must end in producing a mere con- 
fusion. What we think of as ex- 
isting in a given space beyond us 
we necessarily think as having a 
separate or objective existence; if 
we cease to think it as so existing, 
we cease to assign it an objective 
existence,—we call it an illusion. 
The diversity and similarity felt 
amongst our own sensations, and 
these two great relations of space 
and time, may be said to compose 
all our knowledge of the external 
world from the earliest percep- 
tions to the latest generalisation of 
science. Mr. Ferrier blames the 
psychologists for confounding the 
senses and the intellect; we should 
blame them, if we presumed to 
blame them at all, for drawing a 
somewhat arbitrary distinction be- 
tween them. There ‘is a distinction 
between memory and perception ; 
but if by the senses is meant percep- 
tion, there is no scientific distinction 
between the senses and the intellect. 
For what definition of intellect could 
be given which would not include the 
perception of these relations of time 
and space? 

But although we have been com- 
pelled honestly to confess that the 
position which Mr. Ferrier takes up 
in this great controversy of our 
knowledge of an external world 
seems to us not tenable, and, in fact, 
to involve a contradiction which 
renders it wnintelligible, yet we 
strenuously advise every reader to 
whom these subjects have an _at- 
traction to study Mr. Ferrier’s doc- 
trine in his own books, and follow 
out the subtle reasonings there so 
abundantly brought before him; 
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and brought before him, let us again 
add, in a style most racy, vigorous, 
and straightforward, the most re- 
mote possible from those dry, in- 
volved, pedantic periods, which he 
has perhaps associated with meta- 
physics, From Mr. Ferrier’s works 
he cannot fail to obtain many an in- 
sight into this or that truth, though 
the main argument may not con- 
tent him. Leibnitz, we imagine, 
convinced very few people of his 
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theory of pre-established harmony; 
but he threw out many prolific 
hints in his exposition of it. The 
reader ef the ‘Institutes’ and these 
‘Remains’ (to which we feel that 
our space has not enabled us to do 
full justice) will find that his time 
has been well occupied, though to 
the last he may be unable to receive 
the doctrine, as there explained, of 
the identity or unity of the object 
and subject. 





HYMNS 


Ir is a notorious difficulty for one 
class to put itself into the position 
of another, to adopt its tone of feel- 
ing, to comprehend its leading mo- 
tives of action, its distinctive preju- 
dices, prepossessions, and impulses; 
its likes and dislikes, and those 
constant pervading influences which 
form character, and lie at the root 
of the differences which separate 
order from order, and keep them at 
such an impassable distance from 
real intimacy. High and low, gen- 
tlemen and artisans, master and 
servant, ladies and poor folks, en- 
counter one another at certain 
points and in particular relations; 
but the most discerning cannot pre- 
tend to see into one another much 
beyond their point of contact. 
Employers, clergymen, benevolent 
visitors, carry their own atmos- 
phere with them wherever they go, 
and things are seen and coloured 
through its medium. In their pre- 
sence mutual interests are discussed 
from a non-natural point of view. 
The minds of both parties relax out 
of a certain tension and artificial 
condition when removed from the 
contact and espionage of an upsym- 
pathising witness. This implies no 
design, no deception of any kind, 
probably no knowledge of check or 
impediment to a more perfect un- 
derstanding. It is only that neither 
varty can display any large or clear 
picture of themselves where the 
mind, to be informed, is so ill pre- 
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pared to receive a comprehensive 
idea. Hence an inevitable mutual 
reticence. The superior must keep 
back something from the depen- 
dant; the most devoted pastor has 
an easy privacy he does not desire 
to admit his poorer flock into; the 
lady does not care that the humble 
object of her bounty should be able 
to picture her in the unrestraint of 
her drawing-room life; and in like 
manner the labourer, the “ hand,” 
the good woman that stands before 
her kindly visitant garrulously 
detailing her list of sorrows and 
grievances, have each an inner world 
from which it is impossible to lift, 
up the curtain, or let in full day- 
light, so as to reveal all the motives, 
interests, notions, pains, and plea- 
sures, which make up an individual 
and family life so hopelessly diffe- 
rent in a thousand points from that 
unconsciously contrasted with it. 

In spite of this difficulty, it is a 
favourite exercise of fancy to pic- 
ture the life of classes with which 
the delineator has none of the know- 
ledge that comes of experience. In 
depicting the poor, for instance, 
writers construct scenes of vivid 
interest. They carefully record pro- 
vincialisms and grammatical solé- 
cisms; they go into detail, coarse, 
homely, or simple, as it may be, 
with a marvellous confidence of 
knowing their ground. And all the 
while they are the victims of illu- 
sions. We see two men of equal 
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powers for the work, and similar 
opportunities, arrive at diametrical- 
ly opposite conclusions, according 
to their prepossessions: and all for 
want of akey. They know nothing 
of the world they affect to be 
familiar with from mere partial 
outside contact. They would not 
know how to account for those dis- 
tinct and often opposing stand- 
ards in morals; for the tolerance 
and the intolerance of public opin- 
ion which we observe in the class 
called “the poor;” for the position 
of women, and its points of greater 
independence under a seeming sub- 
jugation of brute force; for the 
different models of what is attrac- 
tive or excellent. They have no 
clue to the tastes and antipa- 
thies which constitute the bar- 
rier we indicate between poor and 
rich, and which, once entertained, 
once rendered by habit a part of 
nature, can never be wholly eradi- 
cated; so that the humbly-born, 
who have risen in the world, what- 
ever their powers, opportunities, 
or success in life, can never see 
things ‘with the eyes of those 
about them, can never rid them- 
selves of the old impressions—har- 
den their hearts as they will against 
the memories of childhood, or strug- 
gle as they may from better motives 
to forget. Of course, so far as men 
act on the highest principles, they 
must be alike. The model king, 
subject, landlord, tenant, trades- 
man, and mechanic, noble virgin 
and simple cottage maiden, can 
all meet on a perfect understand- 
ing. There is but one highest mo- 
tive. It is when motives of earth 
set in that confusion arises, It is 
the different alloys infused into 
our virtues by pride, vanity, self- 
ishness, envy, jealousy, according 
to the calls upon them, that sepa- 
rate families and classes, and that 
give to each not only their dis- 
tinctive faults, but their pictur- 
esque characteristics. 


“The low light gives the colour,” 


and character is made out of the 


presence of, or the temptation to, 
human error, and the degrees in 
which it is yielded to or resisted. 

If this difficulty of a perfect un- 
derstanding exists between all well- 
defined classes, it follows that the 
wider the differences of social stand- 
ing the greater the difficulty. This 
will, perhaps, be disputed, for many 
persons profess to find it much 
easier to enter into the mind of the 
very poor than of the class above 
them, less dependent on their favour 
and support. But mere recipients 
have hardly arrived at the dignity 
of an order, They are not a class, 
but rather the debris of a class, or 
the matter out of which a class is 
to rise. They are understood in the 
degree in which they do not presume 
to possess an independent judgment, 
or habits of reflection which might 
perchance run counter to their 
betters. When people profess to 
understand the poor, they ought to 
consider how far the understanding 
goes. Do they realise the condition 
they think they sympathise with, 
or perceive what is latent and ready 
to spring into life at a moment’s 
warning under any change of cir- 
cumstances? We repeat, it is in pro- 
portion to the real distance in habits 
and aspirations that the ignorance 
dwelt upon prevails. The gentle- 
man is further removed from the 
man whose family are reduced to 
herd together in one bedroom, and 
who is thankful for a shilling— 
however humbly acquiescent and 
sincerely willing to assimilate every 
thought to the opinion of the great 
man whois kind to him and is master 
over him—than from the self-suffi- 
cient cocky small shopkeeper, who 
can house his family decently, and 
has notions of rising in the world. 
They have more thoughts, hopes, 
and impulses in common. They 
can reckon more nearly on each 
other’s course of action under 
changed circumstances. 

One reason for this is, that as 
classes rise in importance they have 
their organs, and acquire ‘the art of 
self-portraiture. While people are 
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described by their betters a vast deal 
must remain behind, and what is 
made prominent nullified by the 
omission; but no person can take 
pen in hand and describe himself 
without our learning a great deal 
about him. It may not be what 
he intends us to learn, but it is 
knowledge nevertheless. It is not 
easy to get at the self-portraiture of 
the very poor or the very ignorant 
and rude class, or the class perhaps 
neither one nor the other, whose 
ambition has not yet taken the di- 
rection of making an outside repu- 
tation for itself. Now it is because it 
throws light on these unrepresented 
classes that our present subject 
possesses an interest to us wholly 
out of proportion with—we ought 
perhaps to say entirely indepen- 
dent of—poetical or literary merit. 
A body of hymns of a widespread 
popularity, yet to be found in no 
coliection with which our reader is 
familiar, and procurable in no shop 
he is likely to frequent, may have 
their point of interest independent 
of our approval of matter or style. 
When these are illustrated by auto- 
biographical notices of one of their 
chief promulgators, himself of 
the unrepresented class, hymns 
and man sufficiently vigorous and 
characteristic, we need not apolo- 
gise for calling the attention to 
them of such as find their curiosity 
stimulated by all popular demon- 
strations: who cannot pass a “ Gos- 
pel theatre” without speculating 
on the feelings at work in all that 
tumult, or hear “Fiddling Jem” 
hailed by an expectant crowd as he 
approaches the closed doors in grim 
respectability, without a curiosity 
to know how he will acquit himself; 
who, if they encounter in any of our 
large towns a marching band of ob- 
streporous religionists, try in vain to 
catch the words of the noisy strain, 
or if they observe a street preacher 
holding the attention of a “lot of 
roughs,” would fain know where 
he got his training and aptitude 
for the work; who have a hanker- 
ing to know more, and a feeling 
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less cold than mere contempt, even 
toward the notices on the walls 
which invite them to go and hear 
the “celebrated boy-preacher” 
who will address an audieyce from 
such a place, or Miss So-and-so, 
who will preach three times on the 
following Sunday; or Jack Birch 
the converted nigger-singer, and 
Jem Jones the converted dog- 
fighter Ap quote verbatim), who 
will hold special services in such a 
room, with the additional attrac- 
tion and sphere for speech-making 
of the ‘sweeps’ tea-meeting” in 
the course of the week. 

One apology is necessary before 
plunging into our subject. Of all 
virtues reverence needs the most 
careful fostering, and the people 
who delight in these hymns and 
the gatherings where they are sung 
as a rule were born and have liv 
under no such fostering influence. 
So much as a matter of fact does 
reverence go along with training, 
education, and cultivation of the 
taste, that it may be treated in 
part as an intellectual quality. The 
child whose earliest acquaintance 
with the name of God is through 
the medium of oaths and blas- 
phemies, who is familiar with 
scenes of brutal violence, whose 
innocence was tainted by preco- 
cious knowledge of evil, can hardly 
under any change of feeling, under 
conversion itself, be reverent ac- 
cording to our standard; and, in- 
deed, without this contact with 
gross evil, the mere life among 
crowds, the hindrances in the way 
of all privacy, the want of solitude, 
are fatal to that awe which is the 
sentiment earliest infused into the 
religiously trained child of the 
educated classes. Again, the pre- 
mature introduction to a participa- 
tion in the business of life which 
belongs to the children of the poor, 
gives them confidence and self- 
reliance; while the apology for 
education which is all they receive, 
falls utterly short of imparting that 
insight into their own ignorance 
which is the great enlightenment 
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of more fortunate youth. Such 
considerations as these will, we 
hope, tend to charity. That, for 
example, religious people should 
find the following hymn, evidently 
a great favourite, and conspicuous 
in all this numerous class of collec- 
tions, edifying as well as inspirit- 
ing, that they shuld accept it in a 
serious spirit, needs, we feel, some 
accounting for :— 


‘¢ Whene’er we meet you always say, 

What’s the news, what’s the news ? 

Pray what’s the order of the day ? 
What’s the news, what’s the news ? 

Oh! I have got good news tw tell, 

My Saviour hath done all things well, 

And triumphed over death and hell, 
That’s the news, that’s the news! 


The Lamb was slain on Calvary, 

That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
To set a world of sinners free, 

That’s the news, that’s tne news! 
Twas there His precious blood was shed, 
*T was there on Him our sins were laid, 
And now He’s risen from the dead, 

That’s the news, that’s the news! 
His work’s reviving all around, 

That’s the news, that’s the news! 
And many have salvation found, 

That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
And since their souls have caught the 

flame, 
They shout Hosanna to His name, 
And all around they spread His fame, 

That’s the news, that’s the news! 
The Lord hath pardoned all my sin, 

That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
I have the witness now within, 

That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
And since He took my sins away, 

And taught me how to watch and pray, 
I’m happy now from day to day, 

That’s the news, that’s the news! 
And Christ the Lord can save you too, 

That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
Your sinful heart He can renew, 

That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
This moment, if for sin you grieve, 
This moment, if you do believe, 

A full acquittal you'll receive, 

That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
And then, if any one should say, 

What's the news, what’s the news ? 
Oh! tell them you’ve begun to pray, 

That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
That you have joined the conquering 


and, 
And now with joy at God’s command, 
You’re marching to the better land, 
That’s the news, that the news !” 
—Richard Weaver's Hymn- Book. 


Or another, in equal favour, which 


indicates in such free and easy 
terms the period of conversion ‘-— 


‘Come, ye that fear the Lord, unto me; 

I’ve something good to say, 

About the narrow way, 

For Christ, the other day, saved my 
soul, 

He gave me first to see what I was; 

He gave me first to see 

My guilt and misery, 

yee ¢ then He set me free. Bless His 
name! 

My old companions said, ‘He’s un- 
done ;’ 

My old companions said, 

‘He’s surely going mad ;’ 

But Jesus makes me glad. Bless his 
name ! 

Oh, if they did but know what I feel; 

Had they got eyes to see 

Their guilt and misery, 

They’d be as mad as me, I believe. 

Some said, ‘He'll soon give o’er, you 
shall see; ’ 

But time has passed away 

Since I began to pray, , 

And I feel His love to-day. Bless His 
name! 

And now I’m going home to the Lord, 

And now I’m going home ; 

Guilty sinner, wilt thou come, 

Or meet an awful doom, from the Lord ? 


Or the far lower depth to outside 
ears, reached in the collection com- 
piled for the “Hallelujah Band,” 
where a few solemn words are 
played upon with a flippant itera- 
tion shocking to our ears, but re- 
garded as a legitimate stimulus in 
these assemblages where excitement 
passes for devotion :— 


“¢Come to Jesus, come to Jesus, 

Come to Jesus just now ; 

Just now come to Jesus, 
Come to Jesus just now. 

He will save you, He will save you, 
He will save you just now ; 

Just now He will save you, 
He will save you just now. 

O believe Him, O believe Him, 
O believe Him just now; 

Just now O believe Him, 
O believe Him just now. 

ue Hallelujah, 
Hallelujah, Amen ; 

Amen, Hallelujah, 
Hallelujah, Amen.” 

*]’m glad I am converted, I’m glad I am 
converted, 
I’m glad I am converted before my dy- 
ing day, 








ones my dying day, before my dying 


ay ; 

I’m glad I am converted before my dy- 
ing day. 

And you may be converted, and you 
may be converted, &ec. 

I feel His blood convert me, I feel His 
blood convert me, &c. 

I’ve glory, glory in my soul, I’ve glory, 
glory in my soul,” &c. 


Yet Richard Weaver, whose taste 
in hymns upon this showing is so 
questionable, is in himself a person 
very far above contempt, and in 
prose has now and then a knack in 
expressing himself that a good many 
of us might envy. The title in 
which he glories, and by which he 
is known in his religious world, is 
“‘the Converted Collier; ” and what 
he was, as well as what he is, is 
his perpetually recurring theme, 
and one which evidently costs him 
no effort. For what we have said 
of reverence applies in a great mea- 
sure also to repentance with this 
class. Shame, properly speaking, 
there is none, in the lavish confes- 
sions of these stalwart sinners; and 
for the reason that the preacher 
gains rather than loses in the esti- 
mation of his hearers by the mag- 
nitude of his errors. Wonder is 
the especial delight of the vulgar, 
and grace attracts them most by 
what they regard as its crowning 
miracles. A lady asked one of her 
maids why she would walk four 
miles to hear a rousing preacher, 
when the parish clergyman was so 
good; the reply was, “They say 
he was an awfu’ bad man once.” 
There is, we cannot doubt, a secret 
sense of power in Richard Weaver, 
in that he capped the compan- 
ions of his sinful days as much 
in oaths, fighting, and general 
blackguardism as he now rises 
above them as a man sought after 
and wondered at by pious crowds, 
And, moreover, he cannot but feel 
that his training in the coal-pit, 
and the furious relish with which 
he threw himself into such plea- 
sures and enjoyments as come in 
the way of drunken colliers, do give 
him a swing and impetus ‘that what 
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he calls “systematic and gram- 
matical preachers” miss in their 
retrospect. More especially do de- 
nunciations come easy, and the 
terrors of the judgments, to a man 
over whose lips oaths once flowed 
like water in the running brook. 

Our readers can hardly form a 
just idea of this brand before it 
was snatched from ‘the burning but 
from his own words taken down 
from his addresses :— 


“ Many of you are saying, ‘I wish I 
was as happy as you.’ Well, I wish 
you were; and I'll tell you what makes 
me happy, and what would make you 
happy too. If you had seen me ten 
years ago, you would have seen a man 
with bloodshot eyes and bloated face, 
a drunkard and blasphemer—a man 
with brutish passions and bloody hands 
—a man too bad for earth, and almost 
too bad for hell, but not too bad for the 
arms of Christ. If anything was needed 
from us, what had I to bring ?—nothing 
but dice, and boxing-gloves, and game- 
cocks, and fighting dogs.” 


“Richard had a_ blaspheming 
father,” a “praying mother,” and 
the trials, courage, and endurance 
of this good woman are amongst the 
edifying and pathetic pictures of 
this strange history. Where so- 
ciety is used to brutality, the suf- 
ferers from it in each case are clearly 
not as crushed by circumstances as 
where there is disgrace attached. 
His “leaflets” are full of the trials 
of poor ill-used women, amongst 
whom his mother, “the old woman 
in Shropshire,” stands conspicuous. 


“Twas at a meeting some time ago, 
and I heard a young man tell his expe- 
rience. He said, ‘I was brought up by 
a praying mother, but I took no notice 
of that praying mother; when she has 
been reading the Bible I have seen my 
father stand over her with a weapon in 
his hand, and threaten to split her head 
in two. At the age of about fifteen I 
began to get into company with other 
bad boys of my own age, and I neglected 
the advice of my praying mother. At 
sixteen years of age I took to drinking 
and dancing, and at seventeen I went 
home one night after I had been fight- 
ing, and my mother saw me with two 
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black eyes. Her poor heart seemed 
almost broken, and she began to pray 
for the Lord to bless me; I felt likea 
wild beast, and I said I would murder 
her if she did not give over praying. 

«¢ After I had gone to bed, she came 
to my room; she knelt at the bedside, 


and I jumped out of bed, and, seizing 


her by her grey hairs, swore I would 
murder her if she prayed any more for 
me. She exclaimed, “Lord, though 
Thou slay me, yet will I trust in Thee. 
It is hard work, my child raising up his 
hand against his mother; but, Lord, 
though Thou slay me, yet will I trust in 
Thee.” My mother’s prayers followed 
me into the public-house, and I began 
to fight, but my mother still kept pray- 
ing for God to bless me, and those 

rayers hurt me more than the man’s 

ts. I came home drunk one day, and 
when I got up-stairs took a razor, and 
took off my neckerchief to get at my 
throat, but my mother’s prayers came 
between me and suicide. Another time 
I went into a harlot’s dwelling, and 
while there nearly murdered her. I 
fastened a rope round her neck, and 
threw it over a beam and strung her up 
to it, and if it had not been for a young 
man who heard her cries, and rushed in 
and cut her down, she would have been 
killed.’ [Then follows in brief a his- 
tory of the young man’s conversion: ] 
That young man was Richard Weaver, 
and he is in the pulpit of Union Street 
Chapel, in Rochdale, to-night.”— Voice 
from the Coal-pit, p. 16. 


It is clear that nothing in his own 
class could surprise Mr. Weaver, that 
there is no mob, no assemblage of 
waifs and strays into whose compon- 
ent parts experience would not give 
him a very fair insight, and that in 
the first accost of a dozen idle lads 
at a street corner, he would have 
that advantage over the curate 
which acquaintance with his audi- 
ence gives. From his showing, the 
youth of his own calling have a jolly 
life of it. Such a world as they 
know and care for is all their own; 
and if conscience does not hinder, 
nothing else hinders a career of 
wild dissipation and expense. “I 
have sung,” he says, “‘as much as 
£14 out of my pocket at one spree.” 
He describes a pair of twin brothers 
80 pugnacious that if they could 
find nobody else to fight with, they 
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fought with one another, one of 
whom had paid £50 in fines for 
drunkenness. He counts up the 
dogs, cocks, pigeons, &c. &e., kept 
by his unconverted companions; 
and tells of a young friend, a good 
dancer, who was withheld from 
chapel, to which he invited him, by 
an engagement to dance for £5 a- 
side, to be spent afterwards in one 
spree. We are left with an impres- 
sion of wild exulting pleasure in 
mere health and strength, which 
the discipline of education certainly 
keeps under. The physical advan- 
tages of wealth and training are 
found in the autumn of our age. 
In life, as in gardens, they fill the 
autumn with flowers. In spring 
the cottage garden often flaunts in 
gayer colours than the lady’s par- 
terre. 

It follows, after the manner of 
all reformers, that every pleasure 
which this desperate young sinner 
once recklessly engaged in, is sum- 
marily denounced, and with very 
little classification. The adulterer 
and the pigeon-fancier are warned 
in one sentence; and dancing, ball- 
hopping, and race-running, merely 
precipitate their devotees on with 
headlong speed the way to perdi- 
tion. In fact, he allows no other 
relaxations than those sufficient 
for himself—preaching, hymn-sing- 
ing, and autobiography. In this, 
perhaps, he only follows high pre- 
cedent. Nor does learning come 
off much better than accomplish- 
ments under his handling. Gram- 
mar he clearly considers an un- 
authorised medium between God 
and the soul. It is thus classed 
with system as a weapon of the 
adversary :— 


“Not many people can endure the 
truth at the present time ; the systema- 
tical grammar speaker is most admired ; 
and if he talks about the beauties of 
nature, the green fields, and the stars, 
people say, ‘Oh what a good preacher 
he is. I was quite lost while listening 
to his well-arranged sentences. How 
fine are his ideas! I was so much taken 
up with the preacher, that when I got 
home I had entirely forgotten his sub- 
ject.’ If he had told you something 
about yourselves, you would not have. 
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forgot what he said. If we begin to 
talk about hell and say, ‘He that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned,’ you will 
know something about that.” 


In these passages, taken down 
as exactly as a rapid utterance 
allows, a friend has clearly taken the 
liberty to correct those solecisms 
the speaker regards as a mark of 
grace. As he puts it, there is per- 
haps something in his charge. The 
approved preaching of many a 
modern pulpit dwells very little on 
the invitations and promises which 
represent the gospel to the poor. 
A preacher is not the less fitted for 
most congregations, whose feeling 
towards unbelief is simple con- 
tempt, who sets down the sceptic 
without affecting the smallest sym- 
pathy with his difficulties. 


“The very first cry of a collier, when 
in danger, is, ‘Lord have mercy upon 
me.’ I’ve seen lots of sceptics in the 
coal-pit, and all their infidelity knock- 
ed out of them by a clod falling on their 
back from the roof of their working. 
You might deny God’s Word, but what 
can we get better if you take that away? 
Give me something to comfort me 
better, and Pll burn my Bible.” 


Our collier has one theme with 
which he is very sincerely possess- 
ed, and this is a great power. We 
do not say that his teaching is the 
teaching of the Bible—very far from 
it; but the man possessed by one 
great truth is apt to say striking 
things. Take the following pass- 
age, failing in reverence we admit, 
but holding attention where atten- 
tion is not always easy to gain :— 


“Suppose I could be privileged to 
go to heaven to-night, and tell them I 
wanted to know what the love of Christ 
is, that I might come back and tell 
poor sinners in St. Martin’s Hall about 
it. Suppose I asked Abel, ‘ Abel, thou 
hast been here thousands of years, canst 
thou tell me what the love of Christ is ?’ 
He would say, ‘No, Richard Weaver, 
thou poor blood-washed sinner, I cannot 
tell thee what this love is.’ But ‘God 
commendeth His love toward us, in that 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.’ Then if I turn and say, ‘ Noah, 
thou wert saved in the ark, canst thou 
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tell me what the love of Christ is? 
‘No,’ he would reply, ‘I cannot tell 
thee; but it is deeper than the waters 
that carried me upon their bosom.’ And 
yet, ‘God commendeth His love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.’ I go to David, and 
say, “Thou sweet Psalmist of Israel, 
canst thou tell me the measure of the 
love of God?’ ‘No,’ says David, ‘ His 
loving-kindness is better than life, my 
lips shall praise Him; but I cannot fa- 
thom the love of God.’ And then I go. 
to Solomon, ‘O Solomon, who spakest 
of trees from the cedar of Lebanon to 
the hyssop on the wall, thou couldst 
show thy wisdom to the queen of Sheba, 
canst thou tell me what the love of Christ 
is?’ ‘No, I cannot tell thee ; itis beyond 
all my wisdom.’ And then my guardian 
angel says, ‘See, here is Ezekiel; may- 
be he can tell thee.’ And I say, ‘ Well, 
Ezekiel, thou didst see visiéns, and 
dreams, and the Spirit lifted thee up to 
behold the glory of God; tell me howI 
can make these sin-blighted people in 
St. Martin’s Hall understand the love of 
God!’ ‘Come along with me, I'll show 
thee something about it, and he brings 
me to a river-side ; the water just covers 
my ankles, but it rises higher and higher. 
‘Stop, Ezekiel; the water is up to my 
knees.’ ‘Come along,’ says the old pro- 
phet, ‘don’t be afraid.’ ‘Oh, but, Eze- 
kiel, it’s a river up to my loins,’ On we 
go a few step farther. ‘Hold, stop, 
Ezekiel; I’ve lost my footing; I’m alto- 
gether out of my depth.’ ‘Yes, Richard 
Weaver, it’s waters to swim in; a river 
that cannot be passed over.’ But here 
comes the loving disciple. ‘Now, John, 
thou who didst lean on the bosom of thy 
Lord, thou man whom Jesus loved, what 
hast thou to say about the love of God?’ 
‘I cannot tell thee how great it is, but 
“herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us, and sent His Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins.”’ 
But, no doubt, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, who was caught up into the 
third heaven, and heard ‘ unspeakable 
words, which it is not possible for a man 
to utter,’ can tell us something about 
the love of Christ. ‘ Now, Paul, what have 
you to say about this love?’ ‘I cannot 
tell the height, and length, and depth, 
and breadth of the love of Christ.’ ‘ But 
I want to go and tell the sinners in St. 
Martin’s Hall what the redeemed in 
glory know about the love of God.’ 
‘Tell them we cannot tell what it is.’ ‘I 
will go and tell them—’ ‘Stop,’ cries 
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Paul, ‘tell them the love of Christ pass- 
eth knowledge.’ But ‘God commendeth 
His love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ Ah, 
lory be to God, that is it! May the 
Lord help us to think about it. ‘The 
love of Christ passeth knowledge.’ ” 


Take agai a power of realising 
the narrative of Scripture unbor- 
rowed from Stanley or Rénan, and 
guiltless of local colouring :— 


“T imagine I see a little boy tripping 
up the street of a certain town, singing, 
‘Hosanna to the Son of David?’ <A 
poor afflicted woman stands on her door- 
step and hears the child. ‘What is 
that you say?’ she asks, as he is passing 
by her house. ‘Oh,’ says he, ‘haven't 
you heard about Jesus of Nazareth ? 
He’s cured blind Bartimeus that used to 
sit at the way side begging; and He has 
raised a young man to life that was 
being carried to his grave; and healed 
ten lepers all at once; and the people 
that Lave sick relations bring them and 
lay them at His feet, and He cures them 
all, And those who have no friends to 
bring them, if they can only just touch 
Him, are made perfectly whole.’ ‘Oh,’ 
cried the poor woman, ‘if that’s true, 
He can cure my bloody issue that I’ve 
been tormented with these twelve years. 
When will He be here, my little man?’ 
‘Why,’ says the child, ‘He'll be here 
directly. He’s coming this way. There! 
don’t you hear the noise of the multi- 
tude? Look! here they come. Ho- 
sanna! hosanna! to the Son of David!’ 
and away goes the little boy to tell his 
mother that the prophet she has taught 
him to look for is come at last. ‘ Well, 
I'll go,’ says the poor thing, timidly. 
‘Til get behind Him. Maybe he won't 
pity me ; but that dear little lad said as 
many as touched Him were made whole: 
Pll go and try, however.’ I imagine I 
see the poor weak creature, who has 
spent all her living on physicians that 
only made her worse, drawing her tat- 
tered shawl around her and wriggling 
her way through the crowd. They push 
her aside, but she says, ‘I'll try again.’ 
She winds to the right, then to the left, 
now nearer, and the next minute farther 
off than ever. But still she perseveres, 
although she seems to have so little 
chance of getting through the throng, 
which is thiekest round the Man she 
wants. Well done, poor woman! Try 
again ; it’s for your life, youknow. That 
bloody issue willbe your death if you 
don’t get it cured, and a touch of His 


clothes will do it. I imagine I hear one 
rudely ask the fainting creature, ‘ Where 
are you pushing to? You've got a 
bloody issue; you’ve no business here.’ 
‘Ah,’ she answers, ‘I see there a man 
whose like I never saw before. Let me 
but touch his garment, and I shall be.as 
well as any of you.’ And now another 
step or two, and she can hear His gentle 
voice speaking kindly to Jairus, as He 
walks home with him to heal his little 
daughter lying at the point of death. 
The woman stretches out her hand, but 
she isn’t near enough. Another step— 
yes, now she touches—it is but the hem 
of His garment; but it is all she needs. 
Glory to Jesus! her issue of blood is 
dried, and immediately she feels in her 
body that she is healed. Glory. to 
Jesus! she touched, and was made per- 
fectly whole. And if there was virtue 
in His garment, isn’t there efficacy in 
His blood? May God help you tocome 
to Christ to-night.” 


This is better than the poetry 
that would precede and follow our 
passage in its first delivery. But 
perhaps the best hymn marked by 
the characteristics of revivalism in 
these collections may follow here. 
It is called Richard Weaver's fa- 
vourite :— 


‘“‘ My heart is fixed, eternal God, fixed on 
Thee, {for me. 

And my immortal choice is made, Christ 

He is my Prophet, Priest, and King, 

Who did for me salvation bring, : 

And while I’ve breath I mean to sing, 
Christ for me. 


In Him I see the Godhead shine, Christ 
for me. 
He is the Majesty Divine, Christ for me. 
The Father’s well-beloved Son, 
Co-partner of His royal throne, [me. 
Who did for human guilt atone, Christ for 
To-day as yesterday the same, Christ for 
me. {for me. 
How precious is His balmy name, Christ 
Christ a mere man may answer you 
Who error’s winding path pursue; [me. 
But I with part can never do, Christ for 


Let others boast of heaps of gold, Christ 

for me. me. 
His riches never can be told, Christ for 
Your ae will waste and wear away, 
Your honours perish in a day. 


[me. 
My portion never can decay, Christ for 
In pining sickness or in health, Christ for 


me. me. 
In deepest poverty or wealth, Christ for 
And it that all-important day, 
When I the summons must obey 
And pass from this dark world away, - 
Christ for me. 
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At home, abroad, by night and day, Christ 
for me. Christ for me. 

Whene’er I preach, or sing, or pray, 

Him first and last, Him all day long, 

My hope, my solace, and my song; 

Convince me if you think I’m wrong. 
Christ for me. 


Now who can sing my song and say, Christ 
for me? Christ for me. 
My life and truth, my light and way, 
Can you, old men and women there, 
With furrowed checks and silvery hair, 
N + your inmost soul declare, Christ 
or me. 


Can you, young men and maidens, say, 
Christ for me. me ? 

Him will I love, and Him obey, Christ for 

Then here’s my heart and here’s my hand, 

We'll form alittle singing band, 

And shout aloud throughout the land, 
Christ for me?” 


One common method for attract- 
ing attention is the spiritualising 
of sights and employments most 
familiar to the audience. Soldiers, 
sailors, volunteers, find their call- 
ings all turned into parables. One 
writer tries his hand at the railroad 
with but indifferent success. It 
belongs to few to keep their paral- 
lels straight in such an undertak- 
ing. It will be observed that re- 
pentance—a state of mind never 
thoroughly realised—has to per- 
form two different offices. 


“The line to heaven by Christ was made, 
With heavenly truths the rails were laid ; 
From earth to heaven the line extends, 
To life eternal, where it ends. 


The Lamb, the Lamb, the bleeding 
Lamb ; 
I love the sound of Jesu’s name; 
It sets my spirit in a flame. 
rlory to the bleeding Lamb. 


Repentance is the station then 
Where passengers are taken in ; 
No fee for them is there to pay, 
For Jesus is Himself the way. 


The Bible is the engineer ; 

It points the way to heaven so clear ; 
Through tunnels dark and dreary here, 
It doth the way to heaven steer. 


In first, and second, and third class— 
Repentance, faith, and holiness— 
You must the way to glory gain, 

Or you with Christ can never reign. 


Come.then, poor sinner, now’s the time, 
At any station on the line, 

If you'll repent and turn from sin, 

The train will stop and take you in.” 
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There is energy in Richard . 
Weaver’s parable founded on the 
same theme :— 


“Come and stand with me at the 
Bluepits station. The engine is whistl- 
ing, and the steam flying. You see a 
man waving a red flag, and you ask, 
‘ What is the matter?’ You are told that 
there are two trains approaching on the 
same line. ‘ What must be done?’ Every 
stroke of the engine cries, ‘ Death! death! 
death!’ The signalman runs with the 
red flag this way and that way, and every 
moment brings the two trains nearer to- 
gether. There is coming death in every 
stroke. The pointsman rushes forward 
to see if he can change the position of the 
two trains. You cry out to him, ‘ Run/ 
Run! RUN!’ He reaches the points, 
pulls the handle, the nearest train is 
turned on the other line of rails, the 
danger is averted, and the lives of those 
in the trains are preserved. But as the 
engine dashes by the pointsman, he is 
caught and cut to pieces. He has saved 
those lives at the expense of his own. 
The decree has gone forth that ‘the 
wages of sin is death;’ but, thank God, 
Jesus Christ, the pointsman of heaven, 
rushed forward, and, by the sacrifice of 
His own life, has redeemed us. ” 


We have heard that Weaver has 
his great titled friends; that he 
has been invited to dine at rich 
men’s tables, and shown at once 
his sense and humility in preferring 
the kitchen to the parlour on these 
occasions. That mavy with means 
at their command were glad to 
assist him with their substance, we 
gather from an anecdote which 
tells of a hearer, unknown to him, 
who once paid for his journey, 
and offered him further assistance, 
to whom his thankfulness was thus 
expressed :-— 


“T could not help then telling him 
what a Father mine was. It was just 
like Him, I asked Him for a pound, 
and He gave me five-and-twenty shil- 
lings.” 


Yet we can understand his mis- 
trust and jealousy of a well-dressed 
congregation. He does not like to 
see the women among his audience 
in silks and ribbons, but with 
“shawls drawn over their heads.” 
In fact, none will do for him who 
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associate religion with ideas of awe, 
solitude, and quiet. As the people 
he preaches to live, work, amuse 
themselves in crowds and droves, 
so must they gain their religion. 
Nothing is more demonstrative 
than a collier under conviction. 
Even if, impelled by conscience, 
one rushes alone to a “sand pit” 
or the solitude of the upper room 
by day, his cries and roarings must 
attract a large assemblage of anxi- 
ous and impressed hearers at the 
foot of the stairs or somewhere 
within hearing. Where noise and 
loud utterance is a mark of conver- 
sion, we may take for granted that 


; witnesses are essential. Nobody 


halloes for his own solitary edifica- 
tion. The drunken blasphemer, 
suddenly awakened, upon opening 
a hymn-book, bawls out “I’ve found 
it! I’ve found it” with an energy 
that might wake the dead. Every- 
body sings, everybody shouts, every- 
body assembles all his friends. They 
are converted in company. The 
larger the number—of whomsoever 
composed—the greater the propor- 
tion of converts. Richard Weaver, 
sincere though we believe him, bas 
no better test than noise of effectual 
conversion. Until people shout 
they are doubtful. To die “shout- 
ing ” expresses, in brief, all there is 
to be said. A good woman, who 
had borne a trying illness under 
trying circumstances with pious 
but quiet resignation, was consider- 
ed unsatisfactory by her friends of 
this school; till, worked upon by 
their exciting language, at the mo- 
ment of death she yielded to pres- 
sure. This put the seal of assur- 
ance upon her, state. All was right. 
“She had hollered a deal.” Re- 
pugnant as all this is to ourselves, 
we are forced to draw distinctions, 
Take colliers, for instance. They 
live in noise; their work passes in 
it; their pleasures are riotous; si- 
lence and self-restraint are things 
they do not understand, and very 
much akin in the minds of most of 
them to deadness. Whether this 
is over-tolerance or not, let us listen 
to some of the strains, through 
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which sound is sustained at a 
maximum— 
**O God, my heart with love inflame, 
That I may in Thy holy name 
Aloud in songs of praise rejoice 
While I have breath to raise my voice ! 
Then will I shout, then will I sing, 
I'll make the heavenly arches ring ; 
I'll sing and shout for evermore, 
On that eternal happy shore.” 


Shouting is of itself a means of 
grace, and we must say the only 
one enlarged upon— 

“You've no need to carry your burden of 
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—— moment tarry in seeking re- 
ief ; 

It is yours, it is yours, whilst you’re 
raising your voice, 4 

And the angels look down to rejoice.” 


Shouting is the motive for the 
converted to assemble themselves 


together, and the inducement to 


the unconverted to join them— 


‘¢The Gospel band has now set out, Glory 
to the bleeding Lamb, 
And we will help them all to shout, 
Glory to the Lnoding Lamb!” 


It is a point of difference vttween 
the saved and lost in the hymn, 
in universal favour, which asks of 
each and all, “ How will you do?” 


‘¢ When you come to Jordan’s flood, How 

will you do? 

You who now contemn your God, How 
will you do? 

Death will be a solemn day : 

When the soul is forced away, 

It will be too late to pray! How will 
you do? 

You who laugh and scorn and sneer, 
How will you do? &c. 

You who have no more than form, How 
will you do? &c. 

You who have been turned aside, How 
will you do? &e. 

Christian, now I turn to thee, How 
wilt thou do ? 

When thou dost the river see, How 
wilt thou do? 

To the Cross I then will cling, 

Shout, O death, where is thy sting? 

Victory ! Victory ! I will sing--That’s 
how I'll do!” 


No hymn does its work without 
a lusty chorus. We come upon 
familiar lines, associated in our 
minds with all the sweet decorums 
of orderly worship, and are startled 


x 
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by the appendage thought neces- 
sary to bring them up to the mark 
the contrivers of these meetings 
aim at sustaining, of excitement and 
noise. <A really beautiful hymn of 
Watts has every verse thus supple- 
mented :— ; 


“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign, 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 
We’re marching through Emanuel’s 


ground, 
And soon shall hear the trumpet sound, 
And then we shall with Jesus reign, 
And never, never part again. [again ; 
What! never part again? No, never part 
And then we shall with Jesus reign, 
And never, never part again. 


There everlasting spring abides,” &c. 


One of Cowper’s meets with the 
same treatment, each verse sepa- 
rated from the context :— 


“T do believe, I will believe, that Jesus 
died for me ; 

That on the cross He shed His blood, from 
sin to set me free,” 


Another familiar friend is graced 
With this appendage :— 


‘*T mean to go, I want to go, I mean to go 
do; [go there too.” 
I mean to go where Jesus is, and you may 


A very favourite chorus is :— 


“ Let us never mind the scoffs nor the 
frowns of the world, 
For we all have the cross to bear; 
It will only make the crown the brighter 
to shine, 
When we have the crown to wear.” 


One hymn has this refrain : 


‘¢ We're bound for the land of the pure 
and the holy, 

The —_ of the happy, the kingdom of 
ove ; 

Ye wanderers from God in the broad road 
of folly, 

Oh say, will you go to the Eden above? 
Will you go, will you go, will you go, will 


you go? 
Oh say, will you go to the Eden above?” 


There are dozens more, making 
still more free with the most sacred 
names and, mysteries—these we 
spare our readers; but all shows 
what we have already said. The 
conductors of these services know 
that if a “rough” is to be a 
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saint, he will prefer being a noisy 
saint. To bring such a one to 
church, prayer-book in hand, is 
indeed to make of him a new man. 
The transformation is by no means 
so startling under Richard Weaver's 
auspices, who instinctively knows 
that quiet, order, gravity, subdued 
tones, measured utterances—all 
that such men associate with world. 
ly respectability—is, and ever will 
be, intolerable to them: and that 
a religion that enjoins roaring and 
tumult, and which opens a wider, 
ifa fresh field, for the exercise of 
vigour, pluck, and self-assertion, 
even to insolence—a religion which 
sets them shouting at street-corners 
and market-places—and which ra- 
ther diverts the old stream of bad 
language into new channels than 
forbids it altogether,—meets the 
sinner half way. And so does their 
ideal of repentance. It is to be 
very violent, and to involve profuse 
perspiration and a great deal of 
shouting, but it is to be short, 
What can be more summary, for ex- 
ample, than the course recommend- 
ed in ‘Isaac Barnes’s chorus ” 


* Let us tell him im brief that of sinners 
we’re the chief.” 


Again— 


“‘ With a sorrow for sin let repentance 
begin, nigh ; 
Then conversion of course will draw 
But till washed in the biood of a cruci- 
fied Lord, 
We shall never be ready to die. 
For I’m happy all the day, 
Since He washed my sins away, 
And He’s graciously waiting to wash 
more.” 

What can more effectually smooth 
over the ugly circumstances of a dis- 
orderly past than that hymn to be 
found in all these collections de- 
nouncing every effort which falls 
short of the ideal conversion as 
“deadly doing ” #— 


‘‘ Nothing, either great or small, 

Nothing, sinner, no ; 

Jesus did it, did it all, 
Long, long ago. 

When he from His lofty throne, 
Stooped to do and die, 

Everything was fully done, 
Hearken to his ery— 
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‘It is finished.’ Yes, indeed, 
Finished every jot: 

Sinner, this is all you need ; 
Tell me, is it not? 

Weary, working, plodding one, 
Wherefore toil you so? 

Cease your doing: all was done 
Long, long ago. 

Till to Jesu’s work you cling 
By a simple faith, 

‘Doing’ is a deadly thing, 
Doing ends in death. 

Cast your deadly ‘doing’ down, 
Down at Jesu’s feet ; 

Stand in Him, in Him alone, 
Gloriously complete.’ 


A large body of the persons who 
frequent these meetings on Sunday 
are such as have habitually rejected 
every invitation to public worship, 
who, as one man expressed it, ‘‘ make 
a practice of going nowhere.” The 
order of any established service is 
intolerable to them; but under the 
pressure of trial and sickness, pov- 
erty or depression, they will drop 
in to hear what is going on at a 
Temperance-hall, or listen to a 
street-preacher. With them this 
modified conformity is as much a 
case of ‘‘ deadly doing,” as the most 
ceremonious worship of that ideal 
formalist who is the bugbear of this 


: theology. They are better satisfied 


with themselves when it is over 
without any good reason for being 
so. They may have heard them- 
selves called sinners in good com- 
pany, thus— 


“Ts there anybody here like weeping 
Mary ? ! 


ry 
Call to my Jesus and He’ll draw nigh; 
Oh glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory be to God who rules on high ! 
Is there anybody here like sinking 
Peter? timeus ? 
Is there anybody here like blind Bar- 
Is there anybody here like faithless 
omas ? vation ?” 
Is there anybody here that wants sal- 


And they are pretty certain to 
hear much of Oanaan in hymns 
which take for granted that all who 
sing them will go to heaven. Of 
all faiths this is the most. natural 
in the religion of the poor. The 
Sunday-school lyric is founded on 
this expectation assured even to 
joviality ; the hymn probably famil- 


iar to more English lips than any 
other in the language— 


“ Here we suffer grief and pain, 
Here we meet to part again, 
In heaven we part no more. 
Soyfal, joyful, joyful!” 
oyful, joyful, joyful ! 
Oh! that will be joyful, 
When we meet to part no more;” 


not to be recalled by some of us 
without the echo of various rustic 
renderings— 


‘Teachers, too, shall meet above, 
And the pastures whom we love ;”” 


and the long-drawn__ 
‘¢ When we meet to part no moor.” 


The vast number of this class of 
hymns may be attributable to vari- 
ous causes. In the first place, a 
certain imagery is ready for any 
versifier. Palms, crowns, a golden 
city, a river, and a promised land, 
make up a picture, and it is per- 
mitted to all people, from long 

rescription, to express a hunger- 
ing for a future without exactly 
feeling it. 

It is observable that, in this de- 
partment, literary qualifications are 
at their lowest. We come upon 
the oddest rhymes—mansion and 
transient, meeter and creature, and 
so on; but the theme is supposed 
of itself an inspiration. 

No people have much right to 
talk about heaven who do not at 
least strive to begin their heaven 
upon earth. The heaven of the ig- 
norant, on the contrary, is treated as 
aregion so absolutely separate and 
distinct from earthly tempers and 
affections, that the fact that a man 
has spent his whole life with the 
strongest earthward tendencies does 
not interfere with the assumption 
that he will feel himself entirely 
at home, and in his place, among 
the blest. But another reason for 
this fond dwelling on a future 
heaven is, no doubt, that the poor 
do not find earth such a comfortable 
home and resting-place for body 
or mind as the rich. Well-to-do 
people, with an easy certain income, 
and all their comforts about them, 
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would not find their spirits as much: 
refreshed by these Songs of Canaan 
as the companies for whom they 
are composed. There will be no 
want, as well as no black bonnets, 
and no funerals in heaven, says 
Richard Weaver’s prose, and his 
hymn sings— 

‘*No poverty there—no, the saints are all 


age: love ; 
The heirs of His glory whose nature is 


No sickness can reach them, that country 
is healthy ; 
Oh say, will you go to the Eden above ?”’ 


But such detail does not gene- 
rally enter into-the glorious vision, 
which is all of rest and home in the 
abstract, with as much iteration 
as may be, and always a chorus. 
Many of these Hymns of Canaan 
are adapted to well-known tunes, 
and sung by young people in those 
manufactories where only hymns 
are allowed to be sung. One of 
these, cribbed from Montgomery, 
and altered and adapted in a style 
excruciating to a sensitive author, 
is most popular— 

* For ever with the Lord, 

Amen, so let it be ; 

Life from the dead is in that word: 
*Tis immortality. 

Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home,” &c. 


And another— 


“There is a better world, they say, Oh, so 
bright ! 
Where sin and woe are done away, Oh, so 


And Fane. fills the balmy air, 

And angels with bright wings are there, 

And harps of old, and mansions fair, Oh, 
so bright!” &e. 


’ 
Another, to the tune, “ My heart’s 
in the Highlands "— 


‘¢ My rest is in heaven, my rest is not here, 

Then why should I murmur when trials 
are near ? 

Be hushed, my sad spirit; the worst that 

can come [home. 

But shortens the journey and hastens me 

For the Lion of Judah shall break 

every chain, in,” &e. 

And give us the victory again and 


The Revival hymn-book suggests 
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to young men and women to invite 
one another to Canaan, which is one 
way of making services popular :—~ 


Sisters. 

‘Say, brothers, will you meet us ? 
Say, brothers, will you meet us? 
Say, brothers, will you meet us, 

On Canaan’s happy shore ? 
Brothers. 
By the grace of God we’ll mect you! 
By the grace of God we’ll meet you! 
By the grace of God we’ll meet you, 
Where parting is no more! 


Glory, glory, hallelufeh ! 

ory, glo allelujah ! 

Glory, poma hallelujah ! 

Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
For ever, evermore ! 

Sisters. 

We, a little band, before Thee, 

Jesus! Lord of all, adore Thee ; 

Soon we’ll follow Thee to glory, 
On Canaan’s happy shore. 

Brothers. 

Pilgrims here we are and weary ; 

Dark the road has been, and pecans? A 

Daylight dawns, and brings us near Thee, 
To Canaan’s happy shore. 

Sisters. 

When we see the river swelling, 

Jesus | every fear repelling, 

Shows us then our father’s dwelling 
On Canaan’s happy shore. 


Brothers. 
Thou hast passed on before us ; 
To Thine image, Lord, restore us. 
Death shall never triumph o’er us 
On Canaan’s happy shore. 
Brothers. 
Say, sisters, will you meet us, 
On Canaan’s happy shore. 
Sisters. 
By the grace of God we’ll meet you, 
Where parting is no more,” 
&e. &e. 


But, confident as all hearers are 
encouraged to be in their expecta- 
tions of a blissful future, one great 
means of influence with preachers 
of this school is their bold famili- 
arity with hell and all its terrors. 
Richard Weaver professes a perfect 
knowledge of the awful region. He 
boasts of shaking one dying woman 
“over ‘hell” till, one by one, she 
dropped the money-bags from be- 
neath her pillow on to the floor. 
And horrible stories are told of 
threats and denunciations follow- 
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ing upon warnings contemned; to 
which, as the biographer puts it, 
“the Almighty Arbiter set His seal.” 
In so far as there is any truth in 
these stories, we take them as an il- 
lustration of a marked difference be- 
tween the educated and uneducated 
in the influence of vague alarms up- 
on the nerves. Women who, in the 
practical work of life, are far bolder 
and more self-reliant than their 
high-born sisters, have far less power 
of standing against mysterious 
terrors, A violent woman, met on 
her own ground, her curses an- 
swered by a bold threat assumin 

the tone of prophecy, is not at a 

an unlikely victim.. Awful words, 


disregarded at the moment, tell 


when the reaction comés, and the 
prophecy works its own fulfilment. 

Whatever we may think of these 
specimens of popular devotion, it is 
very clear that they have awakened 
sympathy in unexpected quarters. 
Two books of Oatholic hymns, by 
the late Father Faber, which bear 
the token of favour and success 
that numbers give on their title- 
pages, seem to us evidently com- 
posed on these models. The Father 
talks, indeed, in his preface, of the 
Olney Hymns having been once 
dear to him, but one detects a more 
modern, and we will say less scrupu- 
lous source of inspiration. He 
evidently is attracted by the tone 
which we have called irreverent, 
and imitates it deliberately; both 
as most removed from the tone of 
the Church he had abandoned, and 
as a sort of thing that tells with 
the vulgar. Taking up this view, 
he thus reasons himself into ir- 
reverence, arguing that real rever- 
ence always assumes the disguise 
of its opposite :— 


“The awe that lies too deep for words, 
Too deep for solemn looks— 

It finds no way into the face, 
No spoken vent in books. 

They would not speak in measured tones, 
If awe had in them ate 

Until their spirits had been hushed 
In reverential thought. 

ae would have smiled in playful ways,” 

c. 


Again— 
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‘The solemn face, the downcast eye, 
The words constrained and cold— 
These are the homage, post at best, 
Of those outside the fold. 
Thy pew not how our God can play 


babe’s, the brother’s part; 
They dream not of the ways He has 
Of getting at the heart.” 


Any awe that shows itself in ap- 
propriate look and action is gloom, 
sourness, and ungainly stiffness,” 
and the Puritan element of Protes- 
tantism. 

Following out this view, we find 
these stanzas in a hymn entitled 
‘“‘ The True Shepherd,” for the use of 
8 ragged schoo We recognise the 
characteristic Revivalist rhymes:— 


“ He took me on His shoulder, 
And tenderly He kissed me; 
He bade my love be bolder 
And said how He had missed me; 
And I’m surel heard Him say, 
As He went along this wa: 
O silly souls come near Me; 
a sheep should never fear Me ; 
am the Shepherd true ; 
Strange gladness seemed to move Him 
Whenever I did better ; 
And He coaxed me so to love Him 
As if He was my debtor ; 
As He went along this way, d&c. 
Let us do, then, dearest brothers, 
What will best and longest please us ; 
Follow not the ways of others, 
But trust ourselves to Jesus ; 
We shall ever hear Him say,” &c. 


He thus treats of ineffable mys- 
teries :— 


“* God’s glory is a wondrous thing, 

Most strange in all its ways, 

And, of all things on earth, least like 
What men e to praise. 

As He can endless glory weave 
From time’s misjudging shame, 

In this our world He is content 

play a losing game.” 


At one time the repetition, which 
is one characteristic of Revivalism, 
is regarded as a sign of love, even 
when practised to imbecility :— 

“©O Jesus, Jesus! dearest Lord, 

Forgive me if I say 


For very love Thy sacred name 
A thousand times a-day. 


° ° . s 
The craft of this wise world of ours 
Poor wisdom seems to me ; 
Ah! dearest Jesus! I have grown 
Childish with love of Thee!” 


Again— 


4 
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“OQ I am burning so with love, 
I fear lest I should make too free.” 


There is the same easy explanation 
of the scheme of redemption, which 
abounds in our series. The soul is 
thus addressed :— 


“0 wonderful, O passing thought, 
The love that God hath had for thee . 
Spending on thee no less a sum 
Than the undivided Trinity! 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost 
Exhausted for a thing like this.” 


If we are to have irreverence, we 
prefer it of the rude unconscious 
sort, not put on as something that 
will answer as a sort of experi- 
ment, as thus:— 


‘* How can they tell howjJesus oft 
His secret thirst will slake, 

On those strange freedoms childlike hearts 
Are taught by God to take?” 


Vulgarity inrhythm and rhyme are 
affectedly adapted to his peculiar 
tenets. This is how boys are 
taught to address St. Philip :— 


‘“‘Sweet Saint Philip! we are weeping 


Not for sorrow, but for glee; 
e€ 


Bless thy converts bravely keeping 
To the bargain made with thee. 
Help, in Mary! joy in Jesus, 

Sin and self no more shall please us. 
We are Philip’s gift to God,” &e. &e. 


We have dwelt so long on one 
part of our subject that the volu- 
ble Muse of Teetotalism ‘has little 
room left for the display of her 
gifts. And yet nothing more 
clearly illustrates the different in- 
fluences at work in the training of 
the lower and higher classes of 
society than the numerous collec- 
tions of temperance and _ teetotal 
songs and hymns sold by their 
thousands, nay hundreds of thon- 
sands. We have a half dozen by us 
drawn up for the Band of Hope 
alone, in which its children are 
taught it is a paramount duty to 
instruct and reprove their elders, 
and to regard as a drunkard in act 
or in anticipation every. person 
they see drink a glass of beer. 
They are the performers, they are to 
conquer “King Alcohol,” and to 
bring in a reign of liberty and 
peace. But the fact is, the subject 
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is incurably prosaic. The excuse 
for this is probably of the nature 
of the sailor’s contending with his 
fellow for the palm of verse; one 
begins— 

“In the Bay of Bengal—I lost my all, 
To which the other appends— 


“In the Bay of Biscay—I lost my stock- 
ings,’ 


“That’s not poetry,” cries the 
rhymster. “Ay, but mine’s true 
and yours isn’t,” was the rejoinder. 
A great deal of what the teetotallers 
say is true, but it isn’t poetry. 
Their vocabulary is hopeless. Twist 
the leading ideas as you may, in- 


- sinuate them into the middle of 


a line, or dignify them with an 
answering rhyme, they defy man- 
agement, Every person, thing, or 
part of speech whatever connected 
with liquor, has the same insolent 
prominence and knack of over- 
powering every other noun or verb 
that keepsit company. The changes 
are rung upon “temperance” and 
** teetotal,” “ strong drink,” ‘ wine,” 
“gin,” “beer,” “ public-houses,” 
“Jandlords,” “drunkards,” “ tip- 
plers” and “ sots,” “takers of the 
pledge” and “abstainers,” always 
with the same effect upon the ear; 
and it must be owned, most of these 
are awkward terms, not to hint at 
but to name in full. Our readers 
must be satisfied with a few speci- 
mens, & line culled here and there 
from this mass of strenuous effort to 
give vivacity, stimulus, and pathos 
to the teetotal cause. A hymn is 
opened with such exordiums as the 
following :— 


“Who, the sacred page perusing, 
Precepts, promises, and laws, 
Can be guiltless in refusing 
To support the temperance cause?” 


or— 


‘“* However others choose to act 
Towards the temperance cause, 
We hail its blessings to our home, 


And strictly keep its laws.” 
the tune of 


One begins to 


“Stevens.” 
‘¢ Six hundred thousand drunkards sink.” 
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One poem lays down the rule— 
“ All public-houses must be closed, 
Abstaining is the plan proposed.” 
One is figurative— 
“The abstinence light is breaking.” 
One rhetorical— 


“ All hail! the temperance cause, 
Thousands from drink abstain.” 


One in the measure of the National 
Anthem prays for drunkards— 
“May they be brought to hate 
Drinks that intoxicate.” 
Another asks— 
‘¢ May drunkards see sobriety 
In an alluring light!” 
One praises total abstinence— 


‘“‘Say not that you cannot aid them, 
See, here is a certain cure; 
Total Abstinence, so easy, 
Safe, effectual, and secure ; 
Come, apply it, 
Tis a safe effectual cure.” 


One rejoices that— 


“Thousands now intempérance dreading, 
Bane of health and joy and peace, 
Better principles are spreading ; 
See how temperance men increase ! ”’ 


One utters the fervent aspiration— 


“Oh! that our females young and fair 
Were wise to shun the fatal snare, 
Which Satan lays to catch their feet, 
And draw them to the drunkard’s seat.” 

One prophesies— 

“That will be a joyful day 
When strong drink shall pass away.” 
One wishes— 
‘*IT were the monarch, and had supreme 


command, 
I'd closethe beer and gin-shop, and make 


a joyful land, [places full, 

The prison would be empty, and better 

And every home a palace beneath the 

olden rule. 

T’d close the gin-shop, liberty restor- 

ing, [drink away ; 

I'd close the gin-shop, and send the 

If I made laws I’d never let them sell 

again, [drink away.” 

I'd close the gin-shop, and send the 

The youthful abstainer sees his place 
in history— 


“Heralds of old England’s glory 
Are abstainers young and free! 
Who can tell, in future story, 
How supreme their power shall be?” 
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and foresees the day— 
“Drink shall fall with tyrants all; ” 


and avers— 


‘« We won’t give up the temperance cause 
Though all the world should rage.” 


They are also taught to sing the 
inevitable consequences of “ drink- 
ing a little wine ”— 

“ A little drink seems safe at first, 

Exerting little power, 

But soon suggests a raging thirst, 
Which cries for more and more. 

The way of ruin thus begins, 
Downwards as easy stairs ; 

If conscience suffers little sins, 
Soon larger ones it bears.” 


Landlords are invoked in pathetic 
strain, recalling a popular song— 
“Landlord spare that sot; ” 


and Burns’s measure is put to a use he 
little dream’t of in another— 


‘¢ Shall e’er cold water be forgot 
When we sit down and dine ?”’ 


As far as we can see, teetotalism 
has had but one poet, and we miss 
him here. Under no hands can ab- 
staining from intoxicating liquors 
have a wholly ideal treatment; 
but the ideal and the real have at 
any rate once been brought side by 
side in the advocacy of this, which 
is essentially the cause, the regener- 
ation, with its champions. The 
topics and the line of argument of 
this chef d’e@uvre are precisely those 
of the temperance literature before 
us. Our readers shall judge how 
far the moderns fall short in airy 
grace and play of fancy, as well as 
grasp of their subject, in com- 
parison with the author of the in- 
augural ode sung at the great cold 
water celebration held at Boston, 
U. §., thirty years ago— 


OpE. 


‘In Eden’s green retreats 

A water brook that played 

Between soft mossy seats 

Beneath a plane-tree’s shade, 
Whose rustling leaves 
Danced o’er its brink, 
Was Adam’s drink 
And also Eve’s. 
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Beside the parent spring 
Of that young brook, the pair 
Their morning chant would sing, 
And Eve, to dress her hair, 

Kneel on the grass 

That fringed its side, 

And make its tide 

Her looking-glass. 
And when the man of God 
From Egypt led his flock, 
They thirsted, and his rod 
Smote the Arabian rock, 

And forth a rill 

Of water gushed 

And on they rushed 

And drank their fill. 


Would Eden thus have smiled 
Had wine to Eden come ? 
Would Horeb’s parched wild 
Have been refreshed with rum ? 
And had Eve’s hair 
Been dressed in gin, 
Would she have been 
Reflected fair ? 
Had Moses built a still, 
And dealt out to that host 
To every man his gill, 
And pledged him in a toast, 
How large a band 
Of Israel’s sons 
Had laid their bones 
On Canaan’s land! 
Sweet fields beyond death’s flood 
Stand dressed in livi reen ; 
For, from the throne of God, 
To freshen all the scene, 
A river rolls, 
Where all who will 
May come and fill 
Their crystal bowls. 
If Eden’s strength and bloom 
Cold water thus hath given,. 
If e’en beyond the tomb 
It is the drink of heaven— 
Are not good wells 
And crystal springs 
The very things 
For our hotels ?”’ 


Seriously speaking, it is difficult 
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to believe that the concludin 
clencher to the argument onal 
be written in grave earnest by so 
neat a versifier; but astudy of the 
dozen temperance hymn-books and 
melodists before us satisfies us that 
the thing is possible. Teetotalism is 
of the nature of a hobby—a state in 
in which the mind is insensible and 
dead to the absurd. 

With regard to the body of verse 
from which we have selected, it is 
superfluous to adduce it as testi- 
mony to the doctrine that the re- 
ligion of the multitude is always 
a vulgar religion. It is like telling 
the cabman he is no gentleman, 
And no one can hear the excite- 
ment of these wild services paro- 
died by street boys, or Hallelujahs 
hummed by them at their rough 
play, without a serious alarm for 
the consequences of making sacred 
things thus common and profane, 
But one redeeming point we note 
in all these ,gollections. Whatever 
is distinctive is, indeed, vulgar and 
boisterous, and, from mere coarse- 
ness of perception, if from no worse 
alloy, irreverent. But mingled 
with these effusions are uniformly 
many of the best hymns in our 
language, and often tender and 
graceful modern compositions, in 
startling discrepancy with the pre- 
vailing tone. All we can say is, 
if a penitent, prize - fighter or re- 
formed drunkard, in his moments of 
contrition, can be brought to under- 
stand and estimate them at their 
true worth, a work has been effected 
which cannot be regarded as other 
than a good one. 


’ 
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THE HISTORY 


Tue historical Muse, if it is still 
practicable to describe the grave 
science of history in such hyper- 
bolical terms, has come to a new 
stage of development. The time 
has come when she has ceased to be 
either the garrulous gossip or the 
all-believing annalist of old. There 
are people who say that history at 
all, in any true sense of the word, 
fs indeed altogether an invention 
of very modern times. The model 
historian of our day is an Ithuriel 
armed with that spear which dis- 
pels all disguises. The prettiest 
fays of tradition disappear before 
its touch; long reigns, elaborate 
systems of legislation, entire d 
ties crumble into fable under his 
eye—nothing is safe from his inves- 
tigation. Unless he happens to 
have, in the first place, fixed upon 
a theory as to the period he is about 
to present to us—which, to tell the 
truth, in obedience to the common 
weakness of human nature, shared 
even by historians, is not an un- 
usual circumstance—it is his boast 
to believe nothing, to take nothing 
for granted, and indeed to regard 
every fact presented to him with 
suspicion. It is almost the same to 
him whether the proof is too little 
or too much ; indeed the latter, per- 
haps, of the two, confers the most 
doubtful character upon any spe- 
cial point in history, the very elabo- 
ration of testimony conveying an 
insinuation of doubt. By strict 
legal evidence, by perennial human 
probabilities, by analogy of the 
times, and a hundred minute cor- 
roborations or contradictions un- 
dreamt of by the primitive chroni- 
cler, his successor in the nineteenth 
century works out his severer and 
less ample narrative. Even then 
he cannot vouch for it as could the 
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ancient annalist, for he never can 
be perfectly sure that at the last 
moment, when he is going to press, 
or when critics in general are pre- 
pared to sit upon him and his de- 
ficiencies, some secret nest of do- 
cuments may not turn up, proving 
his facts imperfect and his deduc- 
tions all astray. These circum- 
stances make the office of a his- 
torian at the present period a thou- 
sand times more laborious, hard, and 
thankless than it once was. He 
must have imagination, or he can- 
not present before us, as we love 
to see them, the personages of his 
narrative; and yet, in everything 
that belongs to fact, he must stifle 
his imagination and refuse its aid. 
He must pass over those picturesque 
incidents which seize the popular 
fancy, and turn aside sternly from 
the embroideries of romance, which 
to many of us represent all that is 
most attractive in history. It is 
needless to say that his own pre- 
judices must be crushed with a re- 
morseless hand; that he must own 
the backsliding of his favourites, 
and, what is still more difficult, the 
virtues of their opponents. This 
superhuman height of virtue can 
be attained by but a very limited 
number; but happily it is easier to 
cast off fabulous details and bring 
facts at least to the stern test of 
evidence—a test by which charac- 
ter can be less perfectly and satis- 
factorily concluded upon. 

Mr. Hill Burton has gone about 
his History of Scotland in this mo- 
dern and incredulous, if not scepti- 
cal spirit. He has swept off, at one 
fell swoop, all that long beadroll 
of kings who once flourished in our 
national records, and whose por- 
traits may be seen at Holyrood for 
the confusion of the unbeliever. Mr. 
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Burton has the courage to go clean 
in the teeth of this pictorial evi- 
dence. When he does not assert 
boldly, as in many cases he does, 
that the monarch whose portrait 
frowns upon us from the historic 
walls never existed, he admits him 
ina humiliating way to be a kind 
of savage and incoherent fact, 
though as far. removed from the 
age of kingly crowns and coat- 
armour as Adam or Noah, Yet 
notwithstanding this daring scep- 
ticism, or perhaps rather in conse- 
quence of it, our historian succeeds 
at the very beginning of his labours 
in producing some amusement to his 
readers out of the Pictish question, 
which is, we presume, the first time 
it was ever supposed capable of 
being made amusing. There is a 
dry and caustic humour which is 
very telling and characteristic and 
national in his animadversions upon 
the early history of Scotland, and 
all the antiquarian ry aa 
and theories to which it has given 
rise. To these theories he himself 
refuses to contribute in any way. 
He will not hazard even a sugges- 
tion on the subject. Whether our 
respected Pictish ancestors were 
Celtic or Teutonic—whether they 
came from an island called Peuké 
in the delta of the Danube—or 
whether they were Buddhists from 
the far East, according to another 
ingenious theory—he will give no 
opinion. With the most philoso- 
phical impartiality he affords his 
readers materials for forming their 
own opinion on these important 
subjects, stating at length the argu- 
ments of Pinkerton for the island 
of Peuké, and quoting from Colonel 
Sykes the assertion that “it is 
highly probable that Kirkmichael 

tone was erected by a body of 
Outhite priests who came from 
Cutha, in Persia;” but he himself 
does not take the responsibility of 
maintaining either view. He gives 
with decorous gravity, a resumé of 
much that has been said on this 
subject, impartially setting forth in 
parallel columns the Oeltic, Gothic, 
and Teutonic roots, to which, with 
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equal perspicuity, the few existing 
words of supposed Pictish have been 
traced by three learned and indus- 
trious antiquarians, Whatever may 
be said against Mr. Burton’s treat- 
ment of this part of his work, it 
cannot be affirmed that he has with- 
held from his readers that impar- 
tial and unprejudiced information 
which Mr. Stuart Mill teaches us is 
the right thing to be supplied by 
every teaching faculty, so that stu- 
dents may form their opinions for 
themselves. But for his own part he 
does not object to confess that he 
does not know who the Picts were, 
nor where they came from, nor 
even, for that matter, where the 
went to in their disappearance, whic 
is almost as mysterious as their ori- 
gin. They, or some other mysteri- 
ous and undecipherable tribe, have 
left the northern fields honeycomb- 
ed with curious earth-houses. They 
have left amazing traces of the 
wildest primitive fortifications. 
They have left round towers and 
subterraneous buildings, of which 
Mr. Burton does not pretend to give 
any explanation. Something weird 
and mystic lingers about those mys- 
terious, unintelligible traces of an 
extinct race, or at least of a race 
so absorbed and swallowed up in 
other races as to have perished 
totally, so far as history is concern- 
ed; but meaning has gone out of 
them too long My a. entirely to 
be resuscitated by any theory. In 
such far regions, curiosity itself, 
unless it be the technical curiosity 
of an antiquarian, dies out. The 
imagination refuses to follow so 
far afield, and the reader, like the 
author, is perfectly well content to 
acknowledge that he knows nothing 
about the Picts. Mr. Burton dis- 
claims quaintly all inferences and 
deductions about this original, but 
unexplainable race. He does not 
understand their earth-houses nor 
their sculptured stones, nor any- 
thing about them. He thinks they 
were probably light-minded as well 
as ourselves, and scribbled images 
that did not mean very much on 
their stony tablets without intend- 
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ing them for religious symbols. He 
thinks it, on the whole, an easier way 
of accounting for the appearance 
of a thing like an elephant on the 
sculptured stones by the conclu- 
sion that ‘the finishing of extremi- 
ties is a difficulty in all struggling 
art. To relieve himself of it the 
artist finishes off with a flourish. 
In the present instance the tail 
goes off in a whirl, so do the legs, so 
does the snout, and hence it has been 
found to represent an elephant’s 
trunk ;” than, by elaborate theo- 
ries, to “account for the influ- 
ence of the great beast of the tro- 


pics upon the early Scottish mind.” . 


From all this it will be seen that 
a certain indifference, incredulity, 
even it may be said scepticism, 
characterises his mind in respect to 
the prehistoric ages. He does not 
even give much weight to the state- 
ment of Tacitus about the Oaledo- 
nians driving over the battle-field 
in chariots, evidently conceiving 
this to be more specially designed 
as a glorification of the Roman 
warrior who overthrew these Ho- 
meric savages, than a real contribu- 
tion to history. And he has no 
faith, to speak of, in the Druids. 
Evidently a man of unbelieving 
mind. 

Mr. Burton takes our remote 
ancestors, so far as he gives us any 
opinion about them, as very sav- 
ages, Picti, painted men, green or 
blue Britons, according to the exi- 
gencies of the prose or verse in 
which they are described; a race 
which, in conjunction with the 
slightly more intelligible Scots, 
have left for themselves'one grand 
and unmistakable record in the 
fact that there are more Roman 
camps in Scotland than in any 
other country in Europe—shrewd 
neighbors, accordingly, whom em- 
perors and legions could not put any 
effectual. stop to. Mr. Burton goes 
even further than. this, and informs 
us that these Roman fortifica- 
tions are “so numerous as to jus- 
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tify the belief that there are more 
known and recognised Roman 
camps in Scotland than in all the 
rest of the world.” In these far 
ages the painted men of the moun- 
tain threw themselves perpetually 
against the boundary wall of im- 
perial civilisation. Their energy, 
their ferocity, their savage bravery, 
gave the conquerors no rest, al- 
though as yet it is but those mute 
symbols of warfare long ended that 
tellthe tale. When twilight begins 
to dawn faintly over the dark and 
unknown wastes, it comes from 
Iona and from Christianity, then 
stealing in neither very pure nor 
very perfect, but living and potent, 
from the holy but turbulent Isle of 
Saints. From Ireland, too, came 
the Scots, who preceded Christian- 
ity. Some traces of the scepticism 
previously shown in respect to the 
Pictish question peep out once 
more in the various references here 
necessarily made to the tales and 
miracles of the early legendary 
apostles of Scotland. Mr. Burton, 

rhaps, does not treat Paladius, 

inian, and Kentigern with the 
respect they deserve. He speaks 
of Bt. Serf as having “a reputation 
for the neatness and appropriate- 
ness of his miracles;” and is even 
unsettled in his conviction of the 
wonders wrought by St. Columba. 
It would not be amiss for the care- 
ful reader to collate with this part 
of his history the eloquent and de- 
lightful. chapters dedicated by M. 
de Montalembert,* naturally in a 
very different spirit, to the same 
subject. But notwithstanding Mr. 
Burton’s irreverence, we are doubt- 
ful whether he does not convey to 
the reader a clearer conception of 
the Irish Church, and its influence 
upon Scotch Christianity, than is 
given by the accomplished historian 
of the monastic orders. His pic- 
ture of it has all the air of an im- 
partial portrait, made by a man 
with no individual partisanship to 
uphold, and free of all anxiety 
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either to prove the Columban com- 
munity purely Roman, or to invest 
it with that still less veracious sim- 
plicity and freedom which Presby- 
terian writers have endeavoured to 
embody in “the pure Ouldee.” 
The fact seems to have been that it 
possessed neither of these marked 
characteristics. | Episcopal order 
and apostolic succession, these bul- 
warks of the so-called Oatholic 
faith, seem to have had little to do 
with Celtic Christianity. And it is 
still further from any resemblance 
to the much later inventions of 
Presbyterianism. What Mr. Burton 
sees In it is an imperfectly consti- 
tuted Church, infinitely more na- 
tional than catholic, and perhaps 
mere oligarchical or tribal than na- 
tional—an_ ecclesiastical commu- 
nity founded less upon any lofty 
ideal of a Church, than upon the 
natural forms of organisation com- 
mon to the country in which it at- 
tained its first development, where 
the members of a clan clung to 
their chief, and took him as their 
head in whatever direction his 
mind might turn, whether to bloody 
wars or peaceable studies, the diver- 
sions of bloodshed and rapine, or 
of prayers and fasting, or indeed of 
both combined, as sometimes hap- 
pened. The clan continued to be a 
clan in the cloister as well as in the 
countryside; and the distinction be- 
tween the world and the cloister was 
less clearly marked than the words 
would lead us to suppose. Thus 
the ecclesiastical organisation was 
but.a copy or repetition of the secu- 
lar, with the same principles of 
local strength, and the same light 
allegiance to any general head— 
if, indeed, any head at all was so 
much as acknowledged, which seems 
doubtful. These curious commu- 
nities had the name of bishop 
amongst them, but evidently not 
the office, dioceses being own, 
and all authority centring in the 
abbot, the chief of the monastic 
clan. This irregular kind of con- 
stitution, following no model, but 
formed, as it were, spontaneously, 
almost accidentally, according to the 
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natural genius of the people, seems 
to ourselves to account for much 
in the after religious history of 
Scotland, which received this in- 
exact system of organisation along 
with its first teaching of Christian- 
ity. In Ireland itself it lasted un- 
til Henry II. was sent by Po 
Adrian 1V., “to make known 
true Ohristian faith among the bar- 
barous people, and to preserve 
proper conformity to ecclesiastical 
rule”—a curious historical fi 
which it is very wonderful to look 
back upon from the changed position 
occupied by all parties now. 

The first real historian of Scot- 
land, apart from the scanty refer- 
ences of Roman writers, of which 
so much capital has been made, 
seems to have been Adamnan, the 
biographer of Oolumba. ‘The 
value of the few incidents of his- 
tory and social life in Adamnan’s 
book,” says Mr. Burton, “may be 
estimated by remembering that it 
was written in the seventh century, 
and that we have to pass through 
seven hundred years to the four- 
teenth ere we reach the period of 
Fordun and the other chroniclers 
who have hitherto been the fathers 
of ‘Scottish history.” Thus it is 
but by the glimmer of this priestly | 
lamp that we spy for a moment 
into the darkness. It shows us 
two nations, each growing and 
consolidating into greater force— 
the Irish Scots and the Picts, the 
one civilised and christianised, the 
other heathen and savage. Among 
both, the princely Irish exile 
settled on his island, with a com- 
munity not too soft or peaceable— 
men like himself ready for any 
kind of sacred adventure, whether 
to dare the seas in dauntless ex- 
ploration, or to make missionary 
excursions over the dark moun- 
tains, the spine of Britain—was 
held in natural respect, almost 
approaching awe. To the Picts he 
was @ magician more powerful than 
any of their magi, and at the same 
time an independent power; while 
to his kinsmen, the Scots, he was 
at once the high priest of their 
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religion and a royal prince of one 
of their own reigning families. Out 
of all that old world of human in- 
terests and movements in which 
the germ of our national history 
was contained, the only perfectly 
distinct spot is the monastic isle. 
From this centre Oolumba’s dis- 
ciples spread over all the northern 
part of Scotland, establishing com- 
munities, and leaving names which 
still linger about the consecrated 
spots. Everything except this is 
confused and uncertain; but the 
fact of the extension of Christianity, 
and, with it, of the kind of mon- 
asticism’ adopted by the early 
Irish tribes, is indisputable: and 
the influence of such communities 
in that primitive age cannot in 
any respect be judged by the 
effect which monastic institutions 
have produced in modern and 
civilised times. The monks of 
Columba. were of a different mould 
from the lazy and picturesque 
loungers who will soon dawdle no 
longer about the Italian streets 
and villages. They were robust 
companions, hardily trained, and 
ready for any enterprise. Their 
movements were retarded by no 
domestic restraints or hindrances, 
They were handy at all kinds of 
tools, bold pilots, sturdy oarsmen, 
deep-breathed mountaineers. They 
could build their church with the 
same hands which, when it was 
completed, lifted up within it tif 
sacred host; and they were patient 
enough and laborious enough to 
bring a scanty unwilling harvest 
out of their meagre island soil. 
Such an institution may fall into 
dire abuse, as experience has shown 
it to do; but there can be little 
doubt that for pure missionary 
labour it is the mightiest and most 
effectual instrument ever invented 
by man. The Columban commun- 
ity spread over all the northern 
part of Scotland. It sowed on 
every side not only the seed of 
religion and Ohristian teaching, 
but a series of secondary local 
centres in the shape of dependent 
monasteries. We cannot trace it 
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in detail, as, indeed, Mr. Burton 
himself does not pretend to do; 
but it is very probable that the 
work of these communities com- 
bined with other causes to ac- 
complish the phenomenon which 
he records two centuries further 
on—the total disappearance of the 
Pictish nation. There is no monk- 
artist at this later date to step in 
with his taper and show us what 
they were about in those unre- 
corded ages. “In the midst of 
this dimness and confusion the 
Pictish nation drops out of his- 
tory,” is all the historian can say. 
In the ninth century, the kingdom 
of the Scots had rounded into 
unity and individuality. It was 
not, certainly, the complete and 
dignified commonwealth which 
Buchanan and his copyists made 
it; but it was a kingdom in its 
primitive way, so far united under 
one rule, and recognised as a sepa- 
rate entity. Its course of existence 
was however, far from a tranquil 
one. It had to bear the rude shock 
of continual Norse invasions, and 
was by no means free of conflict 
and discord in its own bosom; but 
from this time something like a reg- 
ular succession of kings, and some- 
thing like an intelligible thread of 
history, finally brings out and 
identifies the nation which, no 
longer Pictish or Irish, slowly, 
generation by generation, developed 
into the Scotland which has for 
many centuries, though neither 
rich nor mighty, made itself very 
apparent and recognisable before 
the world. 

The national constitution of 
Scotland, however, like that of 
England, was not to be worked 
out under such primitive condi- 
tions. The country had already 
absorbed the Picts and Norsemen ; 
the latter partially, the former en- 
tirely. It had now to be moved 
by the two great waves of Saxon 
and of Norman influence. The first 
time that the court and established 
royalty of the country is apparent, 
is when Malcolm Oanmore, son of 
the gracious Duncan, the successor 
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of the so-called usurper Macbeth, 
has seated himself securely on the 
throne. By this time the mists 
have begun to disperse “for good,” 
and once more a twilight indis- 
tinct, but yet full of the growing 
clearness of dawn, has begun to 
show the outline of the familiar 
hills, and the doings of the un- 
familiar people. Mr. Burton is not 
given to poetical tableaux, and does 
not pause to refresh himself, as a 
historian of weaker mind might 
have done, by any little sketch of 
the prince in whom for the first 
time we see a possibility of a hero. 
The son of a murdered monarch 
restored to the throne by the faith- 
fulness of his friends; the husband 
of the fair exiled princess, the 
young. Atheling, the “lovely lady, 
queen and saint,’ whose name the 
Church has for ever associated with 
that of Scotland—the first king 
whose court we can feel any physi- 
cal or moral certainty about—does 
not awaken any enthusiasm in our 
author. Instead of pausing over 
this picture, he gives us a very 
clear, succinct, and forcible descrip- 
tion of the feudal system, then just 
about entering with the Normans 
into full possession of England, 
which we recommend to those of 
our readers—we fear, not to speak 
disrespectfully, a large majority— 
who have indistinct conceptions of 
that great system of government. 
A great principle such as this is a 
more dangerous invader than any 
conqueror. It cannot be encoun- 
tered in pitched battles, nor ha- 
rassed by irregular warfare, and it 
carries with it in its inevitable 
progress the race which introduces 
it and is in harmony with its 
spirit. To the court of Malcolm 
many Saxons came along with the 
young Prince Edgar Atheling and 
his sister, driven out of their own 
country by the influx of invaders. 
And following them in lesser num- 
bers, but of greater mark, began to 
come, as is afterwards apparent, the 
adventurous Norman knights with 
their wonderful faculty of appro- 
priation, their taste for heiresses, 


and the prestige of their vast suc- 
cess in the south. It was indeed 
the beginning of a new era in our 
insular story. The reign of tribes 
had lasted long and done its na- 
tural work, no doubt contributing 
to the real progress of each con- 
quering race, as well as to the uni- 
versal bloodshed and confusion of 
elements in which all early history 
takes its commencement. But its 
day was over. The Saxon king- 
doms had consolidated into one, 
and into one distinct nationality 
had also ripened the conflicting 
races in Scotland. But the con- 
solidation was too recent, and per- 
haps the Saxon mind was too local 
and practical to have formed any 
philosophical conception of the 
advantages of a united empire, 
stretching from sea to sea. When 
the Norman conqueror appeared, 
bringing with him at once the en- 
larged views of a higher cultivation, 
the arrogance of a race which felt 
itself born to rule, and the impar- 
tial eye of a stranger, it is evident 
that the idea of making one empire 
of the entire island must have sug- 
gested itself to his sagacious intel- 
ligence as a proceeding in every 
way more complete, satisfactory, 
and logical than the existing ar- 
rangement. Further conquest was 
impossible and not to be thought 
of for the moment, but the feudal 
system, which in all its wonderful 
Hierarchical development the Nor- 
mans had brought with them, lent 
itself in the most subtle way to the 
designs of ambition. King Mal- 
colm in his northern court shows 
every evidence of perfect inde- 
pendence; he receives and shel- 
ters the Saxon princes, abets the 
Atheling in all his futile enter- 
prises, fits him out for his expedi- 
tions, and receives him again when 
the noble ne’erdoweel falls back, 
as such adventurers will, on the 
kindness of his friends. He even 
does Edgar the service of invading 
England, harrying the unfortun- 
ate Border lands, which seems to 
have been a pleasant way the Scots 
kings had of keeping their exist- 
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ence prominently before their neigh- 
bours. Yet it would appear that 
William the Oonqueror, on the 
occasion of making peace with his 
troublesome neighbour—a process 
frequently gone through—managed 
cunningly to insinuate the thin 
edge of the wedge of feudal de- 
pendence. “King Malcolm came 
and made peace with King William, 
and gave hostages, and was his 
man,” says the early chronicle, a 
statement amplified in later records 
into the full rendering of feudal 
homage. ‘Some patriotic Scots- 
men,” says Mr. Burton, “have in- 
ferred from this that Malcolm, like 
several of his successors, did hom- 
age for lands south of the border. 
Icannot concur in this, not believ- 
ing that the grades and ceremonies 
of homage were then so far ad- 
vanced as to admit of one of those 
complicated transactions.” He pre- 
fers to judge the transaction ac- 
cording to the “general historical 
conditions,” which show a total 
absence of all the privileges of 
suzerainship on William’s side, 
and the most perfect independence 
on the part of Malcolm. But in 
what manner soever they got there, 
the obnoxious words had crept 
into the chronicle, and the subtle 
process of drawing the northern 
nation within the meshes of the 
feudal web had begun. This cun- 
ning mode of aggression is de- 
scribed as follows :— 


The task of the monarch bringing 
other states under subjection was easier 
than that of the feudatory aiming at 
independence. One way of working 
towards the position of lord-paramount 
over a neighbouring state was by letting 
its king or ruler hold lands for which he 
had to do homage as fiefs, and taking 
all available opportunities to widen the 
character of this homage, so as to make 
it extend to his independent dominions, 
Gifts of land were sometimes made by 
great sovereigns to their smaller neigh- 
bours, evidently with the design of pur- 
suing this policy. Another mode of 
a was to charge the ruler who 
refused his homage with disloyalty, and 
to declare his fief to be forfeited. In 
general, the sovereign who took this 
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course was not in a position to seize and 
hold the fief for himself, or might be in 
a position which would make the feudal 
community cry shame on him if he did 
80. His policy was to find some one 
with a feasible claim likely to be tract- 
able when he got into the vacant fief— 
a person generally with some power and 
ability, who required only countenance 
and assistance to enable him to displace 
the object of his patron’s enmity. The 
most gracious form which this process 
could take would be when there were 
competitors for the crown of the state 
it was desirable to absorb. The ag- 
gressor had then the game in his 
hands, so far as mere feudal tactics 
went. He would find, of course, a 
competitor who was ready to do him 
homage as superior, and whose promise 
he could trust.” 


Mr. Burton states this case very 
clearly, and without any particu- 
lar indignation against such sharp 
practice. He admits that “ere the 
crown of Scotland was consolidated 
and strengthened, as the term is, 
it had to squeeze out a number of 
independent little powers by analo- 
gous practices.” And, indeed, we 
who in our own day have seen 
many little powers give way to a 
conqueror’s large and philosophical 
estimate of what was best for them, 
can have little difficulty in under- 
standing the motives of the reign- 
ing Norman race, nor even in giv- 
ing them credit, on the whole, for 
a far-sighted and wise policy, not- 
withstanding the greater difficulty 
there invariably is in recognising 
the wisdom of a policy aimed at 
the independence of one’s own 
country than of any indifferent 
community. It will be seen that 
it was precisely in the way indi- 
cated by Mr. Burton that the final 
attempt upon the independence of 
Scotland was made. 

There are some pretty glimpses 
of something like home and the 
finer affections in the story of Mal- 
colm and Margaret which the pre- 
sent historian is very indifferent 
about. He passes over the life of 
her written by her confessor, with 
disdain, as a rhapsody rather than 
a biography. “That she softened 
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the barbarity of her husband’s 
nature, is but repeating in general 
terms*what every female saint does 
to somebody,” he says, with tru- 
culent cynicism; and adds indif- 
ferently, “It is not much worth 
doubting the assertion that he was 
fond of handling her books, though 
he could not read them, and that 
he sometimes affectionately kissed 
those she most esteemed.” For 
our own part, we think this affec- 
tionateness of the illiterate warrior 
‘ very much worth believing, and 
much more to the point, than the 
harrying of Oumberland, which is 
a@ vulgar incident shorn of all 
meaning by over-repetition. When 
the queen was buried, her coffin 
refused to be carried past the spot 
where Malcolm’s bones lay; pos- 
sibly a doubtful fact, and yet sug- 
gestive of something better than 
mere authenticity. She appears 
to have been the first Scotch Sab- 
batarian, which is a less attrac- 
tive particular in her character, yet 
not altogether inappropriate. Thus 
the first point at ‘which there is 
any possibility of romance, and 
the first, visible woman (barring 
Lady Macbeth) who can be said to 
be apparent in Scotland, is dis- 
missed by the historian. The 
reader may be allowed to grumble 
at this curious way of passing by 
those very details of history which 
are most interesting and popular. 
It is not a point without import- 
ance that St. Margaret did for 
Scotland what “every female saint 
does to somebody;” and Mr. Bur- 
ton himself does not fail to see the 
after-weight of her influence in the 
consolidation of the Ohurch and 
the many rich gifts bestowed upon 
it by her sons. His reticence here 
is almost unphilosophical; and the 
only excuse that can be made 
for him is, that the larger story 
of national progress is told with 
a force and ‘clearness which can 
afford to dispense with the minor 
graces of narrative. 

The next great point in the his- 
tory, and indeed the greatest point, 
until the Reformation inaugurated 
another struggle for death or life 
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in Scottish history, is the contested 
succession, and the War of Inde. 
pendence connected with it. It is 
needless, in these pages, to go over 
all the preliminaries of this 
crisis, nor even all its events. The 
Norman kings of England, notwith- 
standing repeated intermarri 
between the two royal houses, seem 
to have kept a keen eye upon that 
possibility of exacting homage 
which, under the feudal system, 
was so mighty a weapon. The 
kings of Scotland posse sed estates 
in England, of which the king of 
England was the undoubted suze- 
rain; and thus a series of state- 
ments got into the records, certify- 
ing to the fact of homage, with- 
out any limiting particularities as 
to the fief for which it was given. 
This gradual accumulation of pre- 
cedents was quickened in one gene- 
ration by the treaty to which Wil- 
liam the Lion, when taken prisoner 
by the English, was obliged to 
consent, and by which he bound 
himself to do absolute homage for 
his kingdom; but confounded in 
the next by Cour de Lion, who 
magnanimously relinquished the pri- 
vilege thus iniquitously secured to 
him, and repealed the treaty. The 
discussion went on, as discussions 
were conducted in those days, by 
arguments of a rude practical kind 
—raids on the part of the Scots, 
armed demonstrations on the part of 
the English, a great deal of neigh- 
bourly fighting, infinite confusion 
on the Borders, and a general cloud 
of battle-smoke and _ bloodshed, 
through which all the time, doubt- 
less, as trees grow through dark- 
ness and storms, as well as through 
rain and sunshine, the two nations 
were progressing silently. At length 
the crisis arrived. In the end of 
the thirteenth century, the Scottish 
royal family became extinct in the 
direct line by the death of the little 
girl known in history as the Maid 
of Norway. A crowd of competitors 
for the vacant throne immediately 
sprang up, the two chief among 
them being John Baliol and Robert 


Bruce. It isa curious point in the 
question, and one which entirely 
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explains the ready submission of all 
to the King of England as feudal 
superior of Scotland, that these com- 
etitors were all Norman knights, 
most of them holding large posses- 
sions in England, and regarding 
Edward as their natural sovereign. 
But for the little spurt of facti- 
tious national enthusiasm got up 
some few years since by clever 
operators, and which embodied it- 
self quaintly enough in the uncom- 
pleted tower, called the Wallace 
Tower, on the Abbey Craig, near 
Stirling, which, after all, is not in- 
effective when seen against the roll- 
ing clouds in that glorious land- 
scape,—the world in general would 
have been unaware that an eternal 
hatred still lingered in the Scottish 
breast against Edward I. Mr. Bur- 
ton, however, is not moved by this 
unchristian passion. He feels the 
attempted wrong, but the sense that 
it was splendidly baffled, and that 
he has one of the finest passages in 
history to recount, restores his tem- 
per, as surely it may restore all our 
tempers, and puts him in charity 
even with the arch-enemy of his 
country. He is even so magnani- 
mous as to pause at the very mo- 
ment when he is about to show the 
atrocity of the English king’s pro- 
ceedings towards Scotland, and 
step out of his way to recall the 
memory of Eleanor, and that story 
of true love and chivalrous devotion 
which makes Edward, from another 
point of view, a type of knighthood 
and manhood. Nor is he uncon- 
scious of the fact that Edward’s 
action, even in this matter, was 
the action of a wise and far-seeing 
sovereign, alive not only to the ag- 
grandisement of his own kingdom, 
but to what was no doubt the ulti- 
mate advantage of the entire island; 
and that his proceedings, if not gov- 
erned by any fine sense of interna- 
tional honour, granting that such a 
thing existed in those days, were at 
least strictly in accordance with feu- 
dal precedent, and with the heredi- 
tary policy of his race. A neigh- 
ur so near, so unavoidable, and 
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so turbulent, ready to take advan- 
tage of his every embarrassment, and 
prepared at any moment to ravage 
his frontiers, preventing the due 
development of the resources of at 
least a part of England, and neither 
rich enough nor cultivated enough 
to make wise provision for the de- 
velopment of his own resources, is 
naturally such a thing as any wise 
man would be glad to be rid of; 
while to replace such a neighbour 
by an accomplished brother-in-arms, 
owing to himself a natural affection 
and allegiance, ready to be guided 
by him, to act with him, to acknow- 
ledge his superiority, is a tempta- 
tion which few men, not to sa 

kings, could have resisted. Edward 
fell into the snare, or rather, he 
went into it willingly, with the 
clearest perception of the position, 
and most distinct purpose of taking 
advantage of it. The competitors, 
apparently without a dissentient 
voice, prosecuted their claims be- 
fore him; and with all the state of 
an imperial umpire, Edward heard 
and deliberated onthem. His choice 
fell, as everybody knows, upon John 
Baliol, a man utterly unfit for the 
position, and through whose incom- 
petence it is very probable Edward 
meant gradually to possess himself 
of the great fief. But he had reck- 
oned without one important party 
to the business—he had, in his Nor- 
man sublimity, seeing only the per- 
sonages worth seeing, the nobles, 
scarcely a step below himself in 
dignity and pretensions, and of his 
own race, reckoned without that 
hitherto silent and inarticulate en- 
tity, the Scottish people, which had 
been growing in the mean time by 
dint of long comparative peace and 
quiet into a certain consciousness of 
its own mind and rights. Without 
any reference to this great silent 
spectator the transaction was com- 
pleted, and Baliol, weak, incompe- 
tent, and futile, a bran-new vassal 
prince, the most successful manu- 
facture yet accomplished by feudal- 
ity, made his march northward and 
took possession of his kingdom, A 

Y 
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certain grim and silent dissatisfac- 
tion seems to have been the nation- 
al sentiment with which he was re- 
ceived; but soon the ominous still- 
ness was broken. Appeals to the 
English courts and to the English 
king from defeated parties in Scot- 
tish lawsuits gave the sharp practi- 
cal touch which alone was wanted 
to stir the smouldering fire into 
flame. And it was then that Scot- 
land made that first grand demon- 
stration of national force and char- 
acter which perhaps more than any- 
thing else proves the people capable 
of making it to have already reach- 
ed a high stage of national develop- 
ment. Kings, nobles, and dignities 
being much absorbed with their 
own concerns, and prone to regard 
public affairs as their individual 
trade, to be managed for their pro- 
fit, Scotland vindicated her separate 
existence by a step which only a 
heroic people under great pressure 
can take. She produced by herself, 
and from her own bosom, that un- 
purchasable and ynmanufacturable 
thing, a National Hero. 

There is very little to be told 
about Wallace when all is told; but 
yet this is clear and manifest of 
him, that out of gentle obscurity 
and an unremarked existence, the 
wrongs of his country, and most 
probably personal wrongs of his 
own, made him spring all at once 
into the rank of arch-rebel and 
archpatriot. No such figure ever 
appeared among the Saxon masses, 
upon whom their Norman conquer- 
ors trampled as men trample the 
grapes in the wine-press. Nobody 
like him had appeared before in 
any other quarter of Christendom. 
The business of the world was in 
the hands of authorised leaders, 
—kings, legitimate or otherwise, 
conquerors, feudal superiors, great 
nobles. Wallace was none of these. 
He was, as would appear, what in 
our days we would call a country 
gentleman—noble, well-descended 


probably, and wearing the spur of 
knighthood, but in no way called 
upon to become the popular leader, 
nor belonging to the class to whom 
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that office naturally falls. He is 
visible in his happy insignificance 
one day, and the next, without any 
visible training or preparation be- 
tween, he is a great general, able to 
cope with the English army in its 
most perfect condition, and even 
to forestall by pressure of necessity 
and genius the leading principle of 
a system of military tactics invent- 
ed ages after. His appearance is so 
sudden, his story so brief and so 
extraordinary, and the place he hag 
found in the tenacious national 
memory is so paramount, that Wal- 
lace, to our sober eyes, unaccustom- 
ed to miracles, looks more like the 
incarnation of a nation’s wild pray- 
ers and longings than an actual man. 
But he was a very actual man, as 
both Scots and English well knew; 
and his appearance in the mélée is 
perhaps the most wonderful feature 
in it. Wallace was not the deliverer 
of Scotland. On the contrary, he 
was the earliest and most cruelly 
sacrificed victim to her independ- 
ence; and yet he has taken no un- 
due place in the estimation of pos- 
terity, and it seems all but certain 
that without him Scotland never 
would have been delivered. The 
warlike national sentiment, not only 
of self-defence, but of indomitable 
opposition to England, took ype. 
under his hands. England 

Scotland had tilted before on many 
a field, where the argument was some 
bit of disputed land—some neigh- 
bour’s quarrel or riever’s booty ; but 
as there never had been any ques- 
tion of subjugation or defence be- 
tween them up to this moment, so 
there had been nothing more viru- 
lent than that neighbourly encoun- 
ter which, between two perso 

much addicted to fighting, and be- 
lieving it the chief business of life, 
was perhaps as much for love as for 
enmity. But now the case was 
changed. Scotland was all at once 
placed in the position of a man who, 
after a long bout of fencing with 
friend, suddenly sees the button 
torn from his good-natured oppon- 
ent’s foil, and feels himself driven 
at once to defend his life, The 
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nation at this extraordinary moment 
threw out, as it were, in a wild sud- 
den thrill of fierce energy and agony, 
her flower of vital force, her leader 
and hero; and the hero in his turn, 
in swift, decisive action, formed the 
nation. It seems incredible that 
all Wallace’s public career should 
be summed up within one twelve- 
month. Yetsoitis. In this short 
time he won, to the consternation 
of his antagonists, the battle of 
Stirling —a victory apparently ow- 
ing almost entirely to his military 
genius, and which brought Edward, 
alarmed, home in all haste to oppose 
his own experience and vast re- 
sources to the obscure Scot who 
was thus carrying all before him. 
In his second: battle against the 
King of England and his mighty 
host the hero was defeated, and this 
is the conclusion of his active career. 
Not much, surely, to build so great 
and enduring a reputation upon. 
Yet everyway enough: for Wallace 
and Scotland — that Scotland to 
which all our memories and all our 
patriotic prejudices attach — the 
Scotland of modern ages, of chiv- 
alry and poetry and freedom— 
rose into full individual existence 
together. It was the point between 
national life and death; and, mo- 
mentary as it was, the man who 
swayed that moment has a perfect 
right to the dearest appreciation 
and most long-enduring honours 
which a nation, owing little less 
than itself to him, can bestow. 

This was the man whom Edward 
—a wise king, a brave soldier, an 
accomplished statesman—“ in mock- 
ery crowned with leaves of green,” 
and executed with every refinement 
of medieval atrocity. Perhaps it 
was but natural he should have done 
80; for the pure hero, always a won- 
der, was a greater marvel and more 
violent contradiction to the theories 
and principles of that age than such 
aman could possibly be in our own. 
His position and existence must 
have wounded the feelings of every 
true feudalist. He had come out 
of the ranks without any sufficient 
call, and practically defied all claims 
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of homage, all technicalities of gov- 
ernment, all the logic of his age. No 
wonder that they inflicted upon him 
the cruelest details of punishment. 
The mere fact of his appearance was 
in itself a revolution. 

When Wallace thus disappears, 
another and perhaps, in reality, a 
greater figure comes forth upon the 
historic scene. Bruce; a man who 
reaped where his predecessors had 
sown, yet one who also had sown 
for himself with no small amount 
of blood and tears. It is difficult 
to define what the influences were 
which made Robert Bruce the 
leader of the native Scots and 
champion of their national inde- 
pendence. He was the grandson 
of the competitor for the crown 
who had fully acknowledged Ed- 
ward's supremacy and been} ready 
to receive not only the kingdom, 
had his liege lord adjudged him 
that fief, but even a part of the 
kingdom had it been the will of the 
suzerain to divide it. The younger 
Bruce had in his veins a larger in- 
fusion of native Scotch blood than 
had his grandfather, but that is 
scarcely sufficient to account for his 
change,of sentiment. Perhaps his 
sagacious mind} was already suffi- 
ciently developed to perceive that 
Edward’s scheme was impossible, 
and that a great opportunity lay 
open before a true king of Scots; 
perhaps the example of Wallace, 
such an example as could not fail 
to impress any generous mind, made 
Bruce a Scotsman as it made Scot- 
land a conscious and _ individual 
nation. Anyhow, whatever the 
cause the fact is evident. Without 
any motive at all equalling in mag- 
nitude the effect produced, the body 
of nobles who up to this time had 
been more recognisable as Norman 
knights than in any other character, 
became all at once patriotic Scotch 
nobles. Only one, so far as is ap- 
parent, had joined Wallace; but 
whether it was that the natural 
leader, found in the person of Bruce, 
stimulated some smouldering patri- 
otic sentiment in their hearts, or 
whether they were charmed or 
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shamed or startled into the adop- 
tion of that cause to which the hero 
had given form and reality, it is 
impossible to say. The certain 
fact is, that the Scotland which 
in silent discontent received in 
1292 from the hands of Edward 
a tributary king, rose up some fif- 
teen years later with all its ranks 
filled up, in firm phalanx against 
the enemy who threatened its in- 
dependence, with a hero-king, a 
chivalrous nobility, a closely-knit 
and solid commonwealth, ready to 
stand to the last man in defence of 
its national rights. Such a sudden 
and surprising development may 
well have startled the world, and it 
becomes doubly startling and al- 
most incredible when we consider 
how heterogeneous were the elements 
involved. ! 

The vivid remembrance which 
has always remained in the Scot- 
tish mind of all the incidents at- 
tending this great national crisis 
speaks eloquently for its importance. 
Mr. Burton is as reticent on this 
point as he is in respect to all other 
picturesque] details ; but even he 
permits himself to record as a proof 
of the sudden outburst of patriotic 
enthusiasm which seems to have 
seized the entire nation, the ro- 
mantic journey of the Countess of 
Buchan, herself a Macduff, of the 
family which from the time of 
Malcolm Canmore had been privi- 
leged to place the crown on the 
heads of the Seotch kings, to crown 
Bruce at Scone. Her husband was 
a stanch retainer of Edward, and 
it was apparently from England 
that she came “at the head of a 
noble cavalcade,” to fulfil the he- 
reditary office. The brave woman 
was punished for it with a cruelty 
which, like the atrocities perpe- 
trated on Wallace, do more than a 
hundred invasions to tarnish the 
knightly fame of the great Edward. 
She was confined in a large cage 
made of spars, which was hung 
outside one of the towers of Ber- 
wick—an unmanly and disgraceful 
act of cruelty. 

It was, however, one great point 
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in favour of Bruce and the national 
movement, that Edward’s day wag 
about over. It is sad to think 
of such a termination to a noble 
and chivalrous life. The English 
king seems to have been driven 
half wild by the sudden and 
amazing escape from him, just at 
the critical moment, of his prey. 
His life ended amid sanguinary 
executions, immense preparations 
for war, and wild projects of re. 
venge. So intense was his deter- 
mination to succeed in his _long- 
cherished purpose that, even that 
determination being too weak to 
cope with disease and death, he 
gave orders that his bones should 
be carried to Scotland with his 
army. Probably Edward was by 
this time aware that his son was 
man of very different mettle from 
himself, and that the army thus 
delivered over to weak and incom- 
petent hands would need at least 
the recollection of a brave general 
and leader to keep them steady to 
the long-cherished aim which he 
could not abandon even in death, 
But his orders were not carried out; 
and the difference between a reso- 
lute and energetic rule and the 
weak sway of an inferior mind 
soon made itself apparent in the 
conflict. The tide of fortune had 
turned for the Scots. Enough of 
evil luck had been theirs from the 
moment when the child - queen 
died on the northern seas. Now 
at last their day of success had 
come. 

It is not necessary to our  pur- 
pose to follow the narrative closely 
down to the full and final victory 
of Bannockburn. Our readers will 
find Mr. Burton’s close and manly 
narrative, religiously reticent as it 
is of every romantic and poetical 
detail, to be full of interest and in- 
struction. We will only quote at 
this point the noble address and 
appeal made by the Scottish “‘ com- 
monalty” to the Pope seven or eight 
years after that decisive battle. This 
translation of the original Latin 
document is one printed at the Rey- 
olution of 1668 :— 
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“Upon the weighty consideration of 
these things [the antiquity and antece- 
dents of Scotland], our most holy fa- 
thers, your predecessors, did with many 
great and singular favours and privileges, 
fence and secure this kingdom and 
people as being the peculiar charge and 
care of the brother of St. Peter; so that 
our nation hath hitherto lived in free- 
dom and quietness under their protec- 
tion, till the magnificent King Edward, 
father to the present King of England, 
did, under the colour of friendship and 
allyance, or confederacie, with innu- 
merable oppressions, infest us, who 
minded no fraud or deceit, at a time 
when we were without a king or head, 
and when the people were unacquainted 
with warres and invasions. It is im- 
possible for any whose own experience 
hath not informed him to describe, or 
fully to understand, the injuries, blood, 
and violence, the depredations and fire, 
the imprisonments of prelates, the burn- 
ing, slaughter, and robberie committed 
upon holy persons and religious houses, 
and a vast multitude of other barbari- 
ties, which that king execute on this peo- 
ple, without sparing of any sex, or age, 
religion, or order of men whatsoever. 
“But at length it pleased God, who 
only can heal after wounds, to restore 
us to libertie from these innumerable 
calamities, by our most serene Prince 
King and Lord Robert, who, for the 
d@ivering of his people and his own 
rightful inheritance from the enemy’s 
hand, did, like another Josua or Mac- 
cabeus, most chearfully undergo all 
manner of toyle, fatigue, hardship, and 
hazard. The Divine Providence, the 
right of succession by the laws and 
customs of the kingdom (which we will 
defend till death), and the due and law- 
full consent and assent of all the people, 
made him our king and prince. To 
him we are obliged and resolved to ad- 
here in all things, both upon the account 
of his right and his own merit, as being 
the person who hath restored the people’s 
safety, in defence of their liberties. 
But, after all, if this prince shall leave 
these principles he hath so nobly pur- 
sued, and consent that we or our king- 
dom be subjected to the king or people 
of England, we will immediately en- 
deavour to expell him as our enemy, 
and as the subverter both of his own 
and our rights, and will make another 
king who will defend our liberties: for 
80 long as there shall but one hundred of 
Us remain alive, we will never give con- 
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sent to subject our selves to the domin- 
ion of the English. For it is not glory, 
it is not riches, neither is it honour, but 
it is liberty alone that we fight and 
contend for, which no honest man will 
lose but with his life. 

“For these reasons, most reverend 
father and lord, we do, with most ear- 
nest prayers, from our bended knees 
and hearts, beg and entreat your holi- 
ness, that you may be pleased, with a 
sincere and cordial piety, to consider 
that, with Him whose vicar on earth 
you are, there is no respect nor distince- 
tion of Jew nor Greek, Scots nor Eng- 
lish, and that with a tender and fatherly 
eye, you may look upon the calamities 
and straits brought upon us and the 
Church of God by the English; and 
that you may admonish and exhort the 
King of England (who may well rest 
satisfied with his own possessions, since 
that kingdom of old used to be sufficient 
for seven or moe kings), to suffer us to 
live at peace in that narrow spot of 
Scotland, beyond which we have no 
habitation, since we desire nothing but 
our own, and we, on our part, as farr as 
we are able, with respect to our own 
condition, shall effectually agree to him 
in everything that may procure our quiet. 

“Tt is your concernment, most holy 
father, to interpose in this, when you 
see how far the violence and barbaritie 
of the Pagans is let loose to rage against 
Christendom for punishing of the sins 
of the Christians, and how much they 
dayly encroach upon the Christian ter- 
ritories. And it is your interest to 
notice, that there be no ground given 
for reflecting on your memory, if you 
should suffer any part of the Church to 
come under a scandal or ecclipse (which 
we pray God may prevent) during your 
times. 

“Let it therefore please your holi- 
ness to exhort the Christian princes 
not to make the warres between them 
and their neighbours a pretext for not 
going to the relief of the Holy Land, 
since that is not the true cause of 
the impediment ; the truer ground of it 
is, that they have a much nearer pro- 
spect of advantage, and farr less oppo- 
sition in the subduing of their weaker 
neighbours. And God (who is ignorant 
of nothing) knows with how much chear- 
fulness both our king and we would 
goe thither, if the King of England 
would leave us in peace, and we doe 
hereby testifie and declare it to the 
Vicar of Christ, and to all Christendom. 
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“ But, if your holyness shall be too 
credulous of the English misrepresenta- 
tions, and not give firm credit to what 
we have said, nor desist to favour the 
English, to our destruction, wee must 
believe that the Most High will lay to 
your charge all the blood, loss of souls, 
and other calamities that shall follow on 
either hand betwixt us and them. 

“Your holiness, in granting our just 
desires, will oblidge us in every case, 
where our duty shall require it, to 
endeavour your satisfaction, as becomes 
the obedient sons of the Vicar of Christ. 

“We commit the defence of our 
cause to Him who is the Soveraigne 
King and Judge, we cast the burden of 
our cares upon Him, and hope for such 
an issue as may give strength and cour- 
age to us, and bring our enemies to 
nothing. The most high God long pre- 
serve your serenity and holyness to his 
holy Church.”—Miscellanea Scotica, iii. 
125-128. 

Such a document as this is little 
like the composition of a savage or 
uncultured race, There is a dig- 
nity and self-restraint about it 
which, after such an impassioned 
and desperate struggle, could scarce- 
ly have been looked for; and the 
daring yet, respectful freedom with 
which the petitioners throw upon 
the holy father the responsibility 
of the “blood and loss of souls,” 
should he be “too credulous of the 
English misrepresentations, and not 
give firm credit to what we have 
said,” would tempt a smile, were it 
not for the deadly earnestness of 
the address, and its determination, 
“as long as there shall but one 
hundred of us remain alive,” to 
yield no jot of their liberties. To 
such a lofty point had that national 
sentiment risen, which in the days 
of John Baliol and of Edward’s 
first aggressions had taken no other 
form than that of a grim and in- 
articulate discontent. The little 
interval, not thirty years, had weld- 
ed in one the different races, then 
so much more distinct than now. 
Saxon and Norman had fought to- 
gether for a common freedom, and 
had become Norman and Saxon no 
longer, but Scots. Not light or 
evanescent could have been that 
patriotism which won those Nor- 
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their kinsmen and recent compan- 
ions, to give up their English lands, 
and separate themselves from the 
wealthier and greater common- 
wealth, to become a part of the 
poor and ruder one. That they 
did so proudly and without an 
sense of loss, and with a depth of 
national enthusiasm which can be 
produced only by true love and de. 
yotion to a country, is very appar- 
ent in this noble appeal, which it 
is comfortable to know was not in- 
effectual. 

We will not attempt to follow 
Mr. Burton through the middle 
age of Scottish history, thro 
the feeble sway of the kings who 
immediately succeeded Bruce, or 
through the period sacred to ro- 
mance in which the Jameses ac- 
complished their sad and singular 
history. Nothing can indeed be 
more remarkable or more melan- 
choly than the story of these five 
Stewarts—all apparently men who, 
in other circumstances, or had time 
been permitted them to mature 
into serious manhood, would have 
been men of note among their 
fellows. The peculiarity of the 
story, however, is, that it is per- 
petually a young man, inexperienc- 
ed, and leaving traces in his path 
wherever he goes of those natural 
penalties which follow the experi- 
ments of youth, whom we see in 
the centre of that turbulent world. 
The unfortunate young monarch 
hever ripens into that true know- 
ledge of himself and his position 
which it is the office of years to 
bring; the example of his father 
before him is but that of a young 
man like himself, painfully dealing 
with the half-comprehended diffi- 
culties of his position, making the 
same blunders, and suffering the 
same defeats. James L., the noblest 
figure among them, is the one who 
has longest time to settle into his 
place, and bring mature powers to 
his difficult task; but he was bare- 
ly forty-five when he was murder- 
ed, and left a child of six to suc- 
ceed him. James IL., a less remark- 
able man, was killed in his thirtieth 
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old. James III., an _ art-loving 
monarch, sadly out of place in that 
rude age, was thirty-six at his 
death. James IV. passed his 
fortieth year, and in his case the 
heir -was a posthumous child. 
James V. was but twenty-eight, 
and left his crown to an infant of 
five days old. The mere dates tell 
their own story. Of these five, two 
at least, the first and the last, seem 
to have possessed positive genius ; 
and the fourth, the James of Flod- 
den, if rash and foolish as the 
leader of a nation, was at least a 
perfect impersonation of chivalry 
and knighthood. During this en- 
tire period, from the beginning of 
the fifteenth to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the scene is 
crowded with striking events and 
energetic actors; but yet the mo- 
notony inseparable from a long 
continued series of rebellions and 
conspiracies runs through all this 
confusion and tumult. The policy 
of the Jameses, maintained with tol- 
erable unanimity, notwithstanding 
the many disastrous breaks and chaos 
of regencies, seems to have been 
that of alliance with the people, in 
opposition to the ever - disloyal, 
ever -encroaching, ambitious, and 
unprincipled nobility ; a race sadly 
degenerated from the heroic band 
that formed themselves round the 
Bruce, yet perhaps the more par- 
donable in their perpetual back- 
slidings from the fact that it was 
little more than the enthusiasm of 
a great crisis which had made them 
Scots. After the impulse and ex- 
citement of the crisis had passed 
away, the allegiance of the fierce 
oligarchy wavered ; and it is curious 
to perceive the confinual reference 
to the influence and to the king of 
England which every noble, even 
to the members of the royal house 
‘itself, made, as soon as they were 
thwarted by their native laws or 
sovereign. In every case of forfeit- 
ure or restraint—and such cases 
occurred continually—the first idea 
of the discomfited lords seems to 
have been an immediate nominal 
transfer of allegiance to the Ed- 
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ward or Henry of the time being; 
a transfer energetically sworn, but 
from which one step across the 
border on to Scottish soil seems to 
have taken all the value. Amid 
these agitated crowds the young 
Scots kings struggle, each through 
his limited day, emerging out of 
a doubtful and confused regency, 
only to relegate the kingdom back 
again into another, when he too 
succumbs to the fate of the 
Stewarts, leaving an infant heir 
behind to share the same fortune. 
The tale is impressive and startling 
in its very monotony. 

And at the same time a curious 
shadow, as of another great per- 
sonage on the scene, is present 
through all those troublous chap- 
ters of history. The student can 
see, or rather feel, as through a veil, 
the “‘ commonalty ”—the great body 
of the Scottish people, slowly form- 
ing, growing, taking shape and 
force; a people tenacious of all its 
ancient attachments and hatreds, 
immovable in its independence, 
loyal and faithful to its historic 
career. Nothing can be more re- 
markable than this apparition, 
which yet is no distinct apparition, 
and has no tribunes or demagogues 
to represent it. We seem to 
be sensible, without any distinct 
vision, that another great figure is 
there, neither king nor noble, yet 
more potent than nobles and kings. 
This is chiefly shown in the 
fact, that whereas probably every 
noble in Scotland at one time or 
another traffics with the English 
king, swearing faith to him, ap- 
pealing against their native sove- 
reign to him, calling upon him to 
right and reinstate them, virtually, 
and often in words as well, acknow- 
ledging him superior of Scotland, 
Scotland itself, in its laws, its wars, 
and national policy, steadily, and 
with the tenacity as of a death- 
struggle, maintains its absolute 
independence. How the kingdom 
could have maintained this _posi- 
tion through nearly two centuries 
in spite of the constant treacheries 
of its ruling class, through all the 
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disastrous intervals of regency— 
which count almost as largely in 
the tale as the reigns of its kings— 
without apparent leaders, often 
with only an infant among them to 
symbolise the royal authority, is 
one of the greatest marvels of his- 
tory. Yet it was done; with its 
highest nobility clustering about 
the English court’ in turns—with 
now a Douglas, now an Albany at 
their head—Scotland itself never 
changes its language about ‘ our 
auld enemies of England.” The 
very Douglas, with the best will in 
the world, can no more collect a 
feudal gathering to aid the English 
king than if that monarch were 
Satan. The dumb and dogged 
determination of the people,—its 
steady postponement of everything 
—feudal bonds, family attachments, 
even in some cases the allegiance 
of the clans—to this extraordinary 
form of patriotism,—is something 
which, as it unfolds before us, grows 
sublime; and in sight of the con- 
tinual treacheries of the Scottish 
‘nobles, as they appear in Mr. Bur- 
ton’s terse and vivid pages, no 
reader can have any doubt that 
this noble conservatism was in the 
people alone. 

England, on her side, never gave 
up the dream of annexation; never 
quarrel arose that the old claim 
was not thrust forward anew in 
seductive perspective; never loop- 
hole appeared but there was an 
English king ready to take advan- 
tage of it, eager to pledge himself 
to redress all wrongs and look into 
all grievances, if only his position 
as Lord Paramount should be clearly 
acknowledged. Each of these claims 
seems to have been laid up in the 
records as evidence not of the mere 
assertion of superiority, but of its 
right, and as a precedent to be fol- 
lowed next time. For thus long a 
time did the English reigning races 
hold by the idea of uniting the 
entire island into one empire. It 
was not wonderful that they should 
have done so; for England could 
not stir a step in the Continental 
wars she was so fond of interposing 
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in, without the certainty of a Scots 
invasion on her borders—a do- 
mestic difficulty which embarrassed 
and hampered her in all her moye- 
ments. Even as Scotsmen we may 
now be magnanimous enough to 
say that they were right, and that 
our ancestors, for their own in- 
terests and the welfare of the 
island, were in all likelihood the- 
oretically wrong. Things having 
ended as they have done, and this 
union being achieved in the way 
most satisfactory to our national 
pride, and which that extreme na- 
tional pride made the only possible 
way, we may avow as much. But 
notwithstanding, as nature prompts, 
we cannot but feel with a certain 
proud satisfaction that what our 
fathers did was well and steadfastly 
done. 

Another and still more remark- 
able national feature is brought out 
with great force in Mr. Burton’s 
narrative, and is, indeed, the de- 
velopment and explanation of the 
singular vigour of nationality which 
we have just remarked. It is that, 
in the very heart of feudalism, the 
little northern kingdom, torn by 
wars and conflicts, was at heart a 
constitutional kingdom. It took 
its own way not only in military 
tactics but in the administration of 
even-handed justice—a most un- 
likely presence to find enthroned 
in these wilds in such an age. The 
following account of the amaze- 
ments and troubles of a party of 
French knights and soldiers sent so 
early as the reign of Robert II. to 
the assistance of Scotland, gives a 
remarkable and at the same time 
an amusing picture of this and 
some other astounding national pe- 
culiarities :— 

“Here were two thousand men, ac- 
customed to the luxurious living of 
Frenchmen of the higher order—as Frois- 
sart says, ‘used to handsome hotels, 
ornamented apartments, and castles, 
with good soft beds to repose on.’ The 
entertainment of such guests was a seri- 
ous national burden; in fact, it became 
too heavy, for the long war had brought 
Scotland to abject poverty. They ob- 
served that Edinburgh, the capital of 
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the country, was inferior to the second- 
ary towns of France, and contained but 
four thousand houses: in these only a 
portion of the two thousand could be 
harboured, and the rest had to seek still 
more sordid quarters in the neighbour- 
hood, or in the smaller towns—some of 
them being scattered so far to the south 
as Kelso, and others northward in Fife- 
shire. They expected a splendid oppor- 
tunity, however, for seeing the grand 
game of war: for England was resolved 
to make one of her great efforts for the 
annexation of Scotland. An army, said 
by the more moderate of the chroniclers 
to be fully seventy thousand strong, 
marched to the border, under the com- 
mand of the young King Edward [II.] 
The Scots doubled their usual force, and 
were able to muster thirty thousand. ... 
There now arose a characteristic dispute 
between the strangers and the Scots 
leaders: Vienne was for an immediate 
battle ; Douglas, for the Scots, proposed 
to follow the old established tactic of 
clearing the country, and only fighting 
when driven to the alternative of battle. 
In fact, to the French war was a pas- 
time; to the Scots it was the serious 
business of the world, national life or 
death depending on success or failure. 
The dispute waxed hot, and the im- 
petuous Frenchman spoke scornfully of 
the spirit of his Scotch allies. He was 
only silenced by an incident, which 
shows how thoroughly the Scots under- 
stood the business of war according to 
their own method of conducting it— 
how well they knew the motions of the 
enemy while keeping their own unre- 
vealed. Douglas offered to let the ad- 
miral see and count the enemy, and then 
decide on his course. Accordingly he 
was taken to the top of a hill, whence, 
to his amazement, he could see the 
whole English force as if it were re- 
viewed before him. He estimated that 
he saw-there six thousand men-at-arms 
and sixty thousand archers, and con- 
curred in the hopelessness of meeting 
such a force in the field. 

“The admiral and his followers seem 
now to have thought that the war must 
come to an end—that there was nothing 
for it but a surrender. This was a con- 
clusion, however, entirely unknown in 
Scottish warfare; and, still further to 
his amazement, the admiral was made 
to understand that, while the great 
English army was left to do its worst in 
Scotland, his countrymen might have 
an opportunity of joining the Scots in 
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an invasion of England. Accordingly, 
they swept Cumberland and Westmore- 
land after the old fashion. They were 
unmolested, for the country had been 
drained of men for the English army; 
and we are told that ‘the French said 
among themselves they had burned in 
the bishoprics of Durham and Carlisle 
more than the value of all the towns in 
the kingdom of Scotland.’ They re- 
turned to find desolation in Scotland. 
The great English army had marched to 
the Forth, finding little that they could 
even destroy save the religious houses. 
They made the incursion memorable by 
the destruction of the rich Abbey of 
Melrose. Then came the established 
fate of such invading armies—starvation. 
It was early in the year, when the grain 
was but growing, while the Scots had 
driven their cattle and carried their ripe 
grain and other effects to the shelter of 
the nearest hills; and the fleet which 
was to have provisioned the English 
army failed it as usual. Thus each army 
went back to its own country. 

“The surprises which were to greet 
the French in this strange land were not 
yet over. No sooner was the English 
host fairly across the border than the 
desert became animated. The people 
crept down from the hills with their 
cattle and effects, and these received a 
contribution from the plunder of Eng- 
land. The Scots took the devastating 
of their land with marvellous indiffe- 
rence ; and they needed but a few beams 
of wood to restore their burnt cottages 
and make themselves as comfortable as, 
in these unsettled times, they ever were. 

“ Before they were done with Scotland 
the strangers were subjected to unpleasant 
experiences, from which, however, it is 
our good fortune to catch a singularly 
clear and significant picture of the social 
and political condition of the people. It 
is ever the stranger, indeed, who gives 
the liveliest picture of the internal con- 
dition of a people, since he describes it 
by contrast: hence it was Montesquieu 
and De Lolme who first showed to the 
British people the actual practical ele- 
ments of the freedom of their con- 
stitution. The French deemed them- 
selves very scurvily used by the Scots, 
and their record of grievances shows 
the contrast between the slavish con- 
dition of the peasantry in their own 
country and the thorough freedom of 
the Scots. To an eminent Scot or other 
stranger in France it would be but nat- 
ural to communicate, by way of hospi- 
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tality, the power of the native nobles to 
live at free quarters and plunder the 
peasantry at their discretion. The 
French complained bitterly that they 
got no such privilege in Scotland. On 
the contrary, when they carried off a 
cow or the contents of a barn, the owner, 
with a parcel of ruffian neighbours, 
would assault the purveying party, and 
punish them savagely, insomuch that 
not a varlet dared leave their lines to 
bring in provisions. Nay, when they 
rode abroad, the people rudely called to 
them to keep the paths and not trample 
down the growing crops; and when 
the remonstrances of these churls were 
treated with the contempt they deserved, 
a score was run up against the strangers 
for damage done to the country folks. 
Froissart’s bitter account of this inhos- 
pitality is confirmed by the statute- 
book. The French took high ground, 
and it was necessary that from high 
authority they should be told of the in- 
compatibility of their claims with the 
rights of the people. The Estates took 
the matter up, and required the admiral 
to come to agreement with them by 
indenture, the leading stipulation of 
which is, that no provender is to be 
taken by force, and everything received 
by the French troops is to be duly paid 
for. There is a provision for settling 
personal quarrels, which was equally 
offensive to the strangers, as it admitted 
the existence of civil rights in the 
meanest inhabitant of the beggarly 
country, by providing for the decision of 
disputes where there was disparity of rank. 

“When, thoroughly tired and dis- 
gusted, they set about returning home, 
a@ new surprise awaited the unfortunate 
visitors. They were not to be permit- 
ted to leave the country, but were held 
in pawn for the claim against France 
for the debts they had incurred and the 
damage they had done. They were 
asked why they had come over—they 
were not wanted; Scotland could de- 
fend herself from her enemies; and 
they, coming as friends, had done more 
mischief than an invading army. The 
threat of detention, which they deemed 
preposterous, was quite serious, and re- 
monstrance in high quarters was of no 
avail to control the rights of the creditors. 
The admiral got permission for a consid- 
erable proportion of his force to return 
by taking their personal responsibilities 
upon himself, and agreeing to abide in 
Scotland until these were discharged by 
the French Government. The exemp- 
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tion from aristocratic oppression enjoyed 
by the Scottish peasantry receives em- 
phasis from contrast, when the chival- 
rous annalist describes the first things 
done by the ill-used knights on their 
arrival in their own country: ‘The 
greater number returned to France, and 
were so poor they knew not how to re- 
mount themselves, especially those from 
Burgundy, Champagne, Barr, and 
Lorraine, who seized the labouring 
horses wherever they found them in the 
fields.’” 


The history of a nation, like that 
of an individual, naturally becomes 
more complex and intricate as it 
advances. When the curtain rises 
upon the next great crisis of the life 
of Scotland, many influences are to 
be found at work which add to the 
commotion, but detract from the 
unity of the stirring drama. _ The 
“auld enemies of England” have 
ceased to be the solitary bugbear 
of Scotch politicians. By the time 
that the ill-fated Mary comes to 
the throne, an entirely different 
and still less palatable ascendancy 
hovers over the self-willed little 
kingdom. Frenchmen throng the 
Court, insinuate themselves into 
offices of trust, get possession of 
the great national strongholds, and 
the jealous nation has begun to see 
in its old ally a visitor almost as 
dangerous as England, and has 
henceforward upon its hands the 
difficult task of so balancing the 
one against the other as still to 
keep to itself that cherished posi- 
tion of independence for which it 
had already so long and bitterly 
fought. Then the wonderful re- 
volution in religious matters added 
another and still more difficult 
complication. The warlike bishops 
of earlier ages, men learned in 
statecraft and policy, and patriotic 
enough to further the general weal 
of the kingdom when not preoc- 
cupied by the weal of the Church, 
had given place to a body of preach- 
ers a thousand times more influen- 
tial with the people, optimists in 
opinion, sworn enemies to all the 
expediencies of worldly policy, 
and absolute in their conviction 
that their own cause was the 
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cause Of God. Thus the course 
of Scotland lay among rocks, and 
over a sea boiling and seething 
with as many perils as the sea 
which washes her own northern 
coasts. Her queen was by breed- 
ing and associations French, and 
bitterly Catholic. Her nobles were 
as riotous, as unrestrained, as ready 
as ever to make and break every 
kind of alliance with her allies or 
her enemies, as chance might order. 
Her clergy were violent and un- 
compromising, and unable to per- 
ceive that there were two sides to 
any religious question. These were 
of themselves elements of confusion 
enough for any country to master; 
and the whole was further confused 
by the new aspect of that old long- 
contested question between Eng- 
land and Scotland which had cost 
the best blood of both. The whir- 
ligig of time had so brought its 
revenges that the blood of Bruce 
had now produced the nearest, and 
indeed only feasible, heir to the 
crown of that Edward who had 
laboured to his last breath for su- 
premacy over Scotland. With this 
wonderful change the temper of 
Scotch politicians had changed also. 
The most able among them fixed 
their hearts, with an eagerness as 
great as that which their ancestors 
had shown in the struggle for in- 
dependence and separation, on the 
union of England and Scotland. 
The possibility was one which gave 
to the national pride a satisfaction 
all the more exquisite in proportion 
to the bitterness with which union 
in any other way had been rejected. 
Out of sheer gratitude to Elizabeth 
for being the last of her race, and 
likely to leave this superb inherit- 
ance to the Stewarts, Scotland was 
almost ready, had the English 
queen treated her ordinarily well, 
to have adopted Elizabeth as a 
supplementary sovereign, and now 
desired as much to please her as 
she had tried to gall and irritate 
her predecessors. Such was the 
curious chaos of affairs into which 
Mary came when she began her per- 
sonal reign in Scotland. The reli- 
gious revolution had brought with 


it a revolution not only in matters 
spiritual, but temporal—not only in 
many popular habits, but in the 
lands and holdings belonging to 
the rich and largely endowed Church 
which had ceased to exist. We 
have almost personal experience 
in the public events immediately 
under our own eyes of the diffi- 
cult nature of such a transaction; 
and here there was no overmastering 
majesty of public justice to regu- 
late the transfer, but the capricious 
rights of might, and the universal 
grasping of every one who had 
power enough to seize upon any 
part of the booty. Such a crisis 
could only have been safely man- 
aged by the wisest and wariest 
statesmen — by universal respect 
for law — by tolerance and that 
great power of self-command which 
is the greatest of all purely natural 
virtues. How Italy in the nine- 
teenth century, with a ring of sym- 
pathetic non-intervening nations 
looking on, with public opinion 
watching her every step, and with 
statesmen trained to know what 
are the limits of all things expedi- 
ent and possible, may yet extricate 
herself from one only particular of 
these difficulties, is a matter still 
painfully undecided. But there was 
no principle of non-intervention in 
the days of Mary Stewart; on the 
contrary, everybody intervened— 
England, her “auld enemy,” France, 
her long ally; even foreign poten- 
tates of Germany and Spain, and 
all Christendom. Respect for law 
was almost unknown in any ab- 
stract sense; toleration was a sin, 
and self-command, at the best, a 
very weakly and milk-and-water 
sort of virtue. If wise statesmen 
were not altogether wanting, they 
were lost in the turbulent mass of 
ungovernable nobles, every one of 
whom plotted, robbed, and rebelled 
“for his own hand.” This strange 
combination of every possible dif- 
ficulty occurred, as such things 
generally do occur, at the very 
moment when the ancient king- 
dom had need of all her wits about 
her. . The story is a terrible one to 
hear or to tell. Yet, perhaps, it is 
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almost a relief to the overwhelm- 
ing consciousness of a national 
crisis when we find history, not- 
withstanding her interest in the 
broader subject, compelled by the 
horrible fascination of unparalleled 
wickedness, to turn aside and fix, 
amid this chaos, upon one personal 
story, and one ever-memorable in- 
dividual crime. 

The history, we need not say, is 
that of Mary, and the crime the 
murder of her husband. In any 
way in which we can look at 
her, her history is one of the 
most remarkable and saddest that 
ever fell to the lot of woman. If 
she was innocent, then has _ she 
been wronged by all her contem- 
poraries, and by the greater bulk 
of posterity, as never woman was 
wronged before; and if she was 
guilty, her fate was more miserable 
still. Her beauty has scarcely, so 
to speak, yet faded from the gene- 
ral recollection ; her wit and ability, 
almost genius, still win the admira- 
tion even of hostile historians. No 
one of the gifts that women prize 
the most seems to have been denied 
to her; and she had a position such 
as might have satisfied the ambition 
of the highest-soaring mind. Her 
own kingdom of Scotland was noted, 
if not for its tender treatment of 
its sovereigns, at least for the most 
steadfast adherence to their dy- 
nasty ; and her prospects as heir of 
England were as splendid and al- 
most as sure as any earthly pros- 
pects could be. Yet her life was 
sad, unutterably sad, from begin- 
ning to end. Her good gifts brought 
her nothing but misery, her magni- 
ficent position served but to make 
every accusation brought against 
her more bitter, and to sharpen all 
her misfortunes. Her story is a 
tragedy, full of everything that can 
call forth pity and terror according 
to the ancient rule—or which may 
produce horror and pain according 
to a law more general in the present 
day. So beautiful, so exalted, so 
gay, 80 miserable, so wise and fool- 
ish, so degraded and disgraced, what 
tale can bear comparison with hers ? 
History itself turns from plots and re- 
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bellions, from the growth of liberty 
and its hindrances, from the con- 
vulsions of the Church, and the all 
but death-struggle of the State, to 
set down the story of this fair queen 
and miserable woman; and there 
are none of her students but feel a 
quickened thrill of interest, and 
recognise that it is'well and fit so 
to do. 

Mr. Burton does not, in these 
volumes, follow Mary further than 
to the troublous scenes which suc- 
ceeded the murder of Darnley. His 
narrative of this period, which it 
seems so difficult for any historian 
to discuss calmly, is as dispassion- 
ate as the general narrative. It is 
clear that his own opinion is un- 
favourable to Mary, but he does 
not accuse her in so many words; 
and he has constructed his narra- 
tive without reference to the much- 
discussed casket of letters, which, if 
genuine—as Froude, for one, holds 
them unquestionably to be — place 
Mary’s guilt altogether beyond 
doubt. The letters themselves are 
curiously like what—supposing her 
guilty — her communications with 
her lover might be supposed to be, 
and fit wonderfully into the tra- 
gedy. Mr. Burton gives the story 
itself with a plain simplicity which 
detracts nothing from its frightful 
interest, and, with scarcely an in- 
ference, places all the damning evi- 
dence of facts before his readers, As 
we go over the awful record, it is 
impossible not to feel that had her 
object been to prove her own guilt 
and make it apparent, Mary could 
not have been more careful to do 
everything she ought not to have 
done. Letters, confessions, his- 
torical probabilities, may be all at 
fault. The most evident autograph 
composition may turn out only a 
more than usually clever forgery. 
But the evidence of facts is hard to 
shake, It may have been the very 
idiocy of innocence defiant of all 
suspicion —a most unlikely suppo- 
sition; but otherwise it could 
have been nothing but the heart- 
less and miserable audacity of guilt. 
Miserable in any case, more and 
more supremely miserable, poor 
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Mary, in every new passion. Yet, 
perhaps, to a creature so constituted, 
the frenzy of love and hatred, even 
when crime and misery followed as 
their natural results, was more con- 
genial than any tame level of virtue 
and prosperity could have been. 
There is, however, material less 
tragic in Mr Burton’s fourth vol- 
ume, where he grows picturesque in 
spite of himself over Mary’s arrival 
in Edinburgh, and where, animated 
into that warmer interest in his scene, 
which her presence there naturally 
excites, he describes with a certain 
humour her conferences with Knox. 
These famous conversations have 
been very differently judged, accord- 
ing to the point of view from which 
they are regarded; but we do not 
remember to have felt before the 
impression that Mary. with her 
spirit and courage still unbroken, 
and a great power of enjoyment in 
her, must have found a quaint and 
original kind of amusement in her 
interviews with the Reformer. Mr. 
Burton dwells upon their repeated 
talks with an evident feeling that 
these talks were not disagreeable 
to either party—that the beautiful 
queen was mightly amused, and 
not a little interested, by the bold 
and outspoken preacher, and relish- 
ed the sharp encounter of wits, and 
felt that satisfaction in a foeman 
worthy of her steel which comes 
natural to a brilliant woman. Pro- 
bably the Scots lords were not great 
conversationalists. There is some- 
thing bright and pleasant in this 
notion, which is, we think, quite 
original, and it gives us an impres- 
sien of a still light heart and well- 
conditioned being, which few things 
in Mary’s life convey. Passion 
there is in plenty, and full evidence 
of her possession of all the seduc- 
tive social arts, and of diplomacy 
enough to hold her own with scores 
of ambassadors; but there is a 
touch of pure lightheartedness and 
youthful satisfaction: in her own 
wit, and an honest faculty of in- 
terest and amusement in whatever 
distraction may offer itself—even 
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a theological dicussion—in _ this 
view of her intercourse with Knox, 
which seems to throw a gleam of 
pleasant subdued morning sunshine 
upon the beginning of her terrible 
career. 

We will not, however, attempt to 
enter further at this moment upon 
the tragedy here left incomplete; 
but will rather reserve for a sub- 
sequent paper the relative position 
and individual weight in history of 
the two remarkable women, Mary 
and Elizabeth, in whose persons 
the two nations had their last 
struggle. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Burton’s narrative breaks off at 
this tragic point in Mary’s story; 
but the evidence in these volumes 
is enough to prove that the after- 
events will be treated as truthfully, 
and with as severe a self-restraint 
from all extravagance. We do not 
remember to have read so reticent, 
so calm and dispassionate a history 
—a quality all the more remark- 
able, that it is his’ own country of 
which the historian treats, and lat- 
terly of a period which still rouses 
a warmth little short of passion in 
partisans on either side. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s book fulfils the first and great- 
est requirement of historical teach- 
ing. He deals not with opinions, 
but facts. What ewas—the acts ac- 
complished, the attempts made, the 
actual doings of our remote prede- 
cessors on this great stage—he sets 
before us with unquestionable care 
and pains. As for the inferences, 
he leaves his readers to draw them 
for themselves. When it is the 
Pictish question that is concerned, 
a certain humorous contempt for a 
great deal of solemn nonsense is in 
the manner of the setting forth. 
But when we come as far as Mary 
there is no longer any room for 
humour. Grave as life and death 
can make it grows the story, but 
not less calm, unbiassed, and 
purely historical. We do not know 
what higher praise could be given 
to a national history, 
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I nave a little chamber, dressed and swept 
And silent, where I sit alone, 

Evermore quiet kept, 
Open to all and yet to none. 


My friends come by that way ; 
But when I pray them enter at the door, 

Lingering they look, and turn away— 
Pass by, and come no more. 

Though there be some, whom longing, I have prayed, 
On bended knees wellnigh, 

“Come sit with me awhile,” have said, 
* And let the rest go by.” 

And one upon the threshold step has stood, 
Then laughed, and gone his way ; 

And one, in angry mood, 
Has chid me that I stay ; 

And one, with wistful glances, has essayed 
To enter, but in vain; 

And one a moment’s visit made, 
Then fled as if in pain. 


While ever lonely in my closet left 
I leave the door ajar, 

Still dreaming, though of many hopes bereft, 
Surely some travellers are, 

Could I but find them, would come in to rest, 
And sit and talk awhile. 

Whon, serving with my best, 
With song and tear and smile, 

I should show all my treasures, fallen so long 
To rust, and out of use; 

Serve them with tale and song, 
Their travel-shoes unloose, 

And bring the sacred oil, and pour the wine; 
And when the hour was sped, 

With farewells half-divine, 
Dismissed, and companied, 

See them go forth into the infinite earth, 
Or heaven more infinite— 

Into the darkling splendid night, 

Into the daylight’s mirth ; 

Nor grudge, as with a peevish mind, 

That they went forth, while I but stayed behind. 


Such comers come not: they who seek me out, 
Content with scantier part, 

Dwell in the other rooms about, 
Know not the chambers of the heart. 


And yet sometimes a child or two, 
With rush against the unbarred door 
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My solitude will seek, 

And clasp my neck and kiss my cheek, 

Then without more ado 
Rush back to play once more. 

Sometimes a homely tender woman, moved 
By Nature’s bounty free, 

As I were one beloved, 
Will soft come in to me; 

Scanty and few the words that she will say, 
Brief moment can she lend 

From all the busy labours of the day,— 
‘“* How is it with thee, friend ?” 

Soft in the doorway standing as she speaks 
By a sweet instinct kind, 

Her voice the tremulous silence breaks, 
And fills the lonely mind 

With a forlorn yet human cheer, 

As one who knows a friend is near. 


But in the other days ’twas otherwise : 
Silence itself conveyed with tender breath 

That thrill of sound wherein the difference lies 
’*T wixt life and noiseless death ; 

In the soft air then rose a murmur sweet, 
A hum of voice and words, 

A sound of coming feet, 
A ring of soft accords, 

That, entering in, filled all the inner room 
With friendly faces bright, 

Where there were ceaseless whispers in the gloom 
And laughters in the light ; 

And save some sudden thought fantastical 
Might flutter in a maiden soul, 

There all was known to all, 
And shared, both joy and dole; 

Making divine the common days 

With dearest.blame and sweetest praise. 


Hush! in the other chambers now the board 
Is spread—the guests are dear ; 
Kind Nature’s charities afford 
Sweet greeting, cheerful cheer ; 
Shut not the door in any churlish wise. 
I greet you, oh my friends! 
Although the daylight in your eyes 
Has missed the ray that lends 
Their sweetness to the early skies ; 
Although the entrance you have lost 
For ever to the innermost ; 
Though that still chamber never any more 
May harbour tender guest, 
And life, its dearest utterance o’er, 
Dwell silent, unconfest,— 
Yet come, the outer chambers fill, 
And I will love ye how ye will! 
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But ever silent in my closet lone, 
I leave the door ajar, 
If mortal visitors be none, 
Haply some travellers are, 
From the sweet heights of heaven may come unseen, 
Filling the solitary place 
With those dear smiles of which I dream ; 
Or one sublime and radiant Face, 
Dividing the great glooms, may sudden shine, 
And say my name as He 
Said ‘ Mary”’ in reproach divine ; 
When such guests come to me, 
Heaven opens with the opening door, 
Though they are silent, silent evermore. ry 


And if thou wilt, draw near, oh unknown friend ! 
Thou, somewhere in the world apart, 
To whose sole ears ascend 
The outcries of the heart ; 
Thou all unknown, unnamed, and undivined, 
Who yet will recognise 
That which, ’mid all revealings of the mind, 
Was meant but for your eyes. 
If you should e’er come sudden through the gloom, 
In any shape you list to wear, 
I wait you in this silent room, 
With many a wonder for your ear. 
For you the song is sung, the tale is told ; 
For you all secrets are, 
Although it was not thus of old; 
And the door stands ajar, 
To let you lightly in where I alone 
Wait in the silence, oh my friend unknown ! 
Who, in the noon of life, when gladness ends, 
Are nearer than all friends. 
M. 0. W. 0. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


For the time being, the work- 
ing classes, with their rights and 
wrongs, real or supposed, are lords 
of the ascendant in political and 
social discussion. Their relations 
towards their employers, or, vice 
versa, the relations of their em- 
ployers towards them, are deemed 
of importance enough to be men- 
tioned in the Royal Speech, and 
recommended to the attention of 
Parliament. The fate of the new 
Reform Bill, which blocks the way 
against other and perhaps more im- 
perative legislation, depends to a 
great extent on their satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with the share of 
political power that may be accord- 
ed to them by that measure. They 
have the ear of the public; and po- 
litical agitators, and republicans on 
the American model, are making 
the most of the opportunity to 
climb into political power upon 
their backs. Whether the work- 
ing classes, as a body, are not too 
sagacious to become the dupes of 
the noisy demagogues who aspire 
to lead them, remains to be seen 
in the future course and history of 
the Reform agitation. Our present 
purpose, however, is not with the 
political, but rather with the social 
and moral, aspects of the labour 
question. While political mounte- 
banks are endeavouring to use the 
working men for purposes of their 
own—and while too large a section 
of the workers are enrolling them- 
selves as members of the Trades- 
unions which they set over them, to 
carry on an ignorant, and often, as 
in Sheffield, a savage war against 
Capital (their best friend, if they 
did but know it, and their only pos- 
sible treasurer and paymaster)—it 
may be interesting to learn what 
another section are doing in a dif- 
ferent direction ; and what the 
wisest, quietest, and most prudent 
of them, are planning for them- 
selves, without aid from those 
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above them, or complaints against 
Fate or Fortune, the institutions 
of their country, or the decrees of 
Providence. 

Since the comparatively remote 
period in the remembrance of the 
present generation when Henry 
Brougham declared that the 
“schoolmaster was abroad,” and 
when he and the late Dr. Birk- 
beck, and other eminent philan- 
thropists, endeavoured to bring the 
schoolmaster and the mechanic into 
direct and beneficial contact, the 
upper classes have been “ patronis- 
ing” the mechanics, The patron- 
age, however, has not been ve 
agreeable to the men to whom it 
was offered—no doubt with the 
very best intentions on the part of 
the en ee lords and gen- 
tlemen who took the lead in the 
matter. Men who had done their 
day’s work found no enjoyment in 
the evening in being preached at, 
talked at, lectured at, or instructed 
in the mysteries of science. They 
wanted to laugh, to smoke, to talk, 
to read the newspaper — more 
interesting to them than all the 
histories of bygone empires, king- 
doms, and civilisations, that exist 
in all the libraries of the world. 
In short, they wanted, what their 
too patronising friends did not 


take into consideration — amuse- 
ment, rather than schooling. Con- 
sequently the Mechanics’ Insti- 


tutes that sprang up suddenly all 
over the country, as suddenly fell 
into disfavour; were perverted from 
their original purpose, and made 
to minister to the instruction of 
classes for whom they were not 
intended. ‘“ After twenty years 
of daily intercourse with working 
men,” said the Rev. Henry Solly, 
Secretary cf the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union, in a 
paper read before the Social Science 
Congress at Dublin, in 1861, “and 
of labour to promote their improve- 
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ment (independently of religious 
ministration) by means of Me- 
chanics’ Institutions, Temperance 
Associations, and Working Men’s 
Clubs, in the west, south, and north 
of England, and after observing 
carefully also, during that time, the 
labours of earnest philanthropists, 
I am obliged to confess that, while 
my respect and regard for the work- 
ing men of this country, as a class, 
has continually deepened, ‘their 
own apathy with respect to efforts 
to promote their mental and moral 
elevation, appears to me to oppose 
the most formidable obstacle in the 
way of that elevation.” Such, too, 
is the verdict of others. The fact 
is, that no class, as a class, likes to 
be lectured by any other. That 
which is offensive to one individual, 
is just as offensive to a mass of in- 
dividuals, To say to a lawyer that 
he must be a rogue because he is a 
lawyer, or to argue that because a 
man is an artificer he must of ne- 
cessity need moral and mental ele- 
vation, is in each case to be guilty of 
an impertinence and an insult. If 
the class of mechanics and labourers 
were to get it into their heads that 
all members of the shopkeeping 
class were knaves, and were to found 
institutions and pay lecturers to 
preach to them on the necessity of 
fair-dealing, the iniquity of short 
weights and measures, and the vil- 
lany of sanding the sugar, watering 
the beer or gin, or selling sloe- 
leaves for tea, it is highly proba- 
ble that the class whose character 
was impugned would treat their 
assailants with contempt, and be 
as apathetic to their own moral 
and mental elevation as the work- 
ing classes are aapeeene to be to 
theirs. We have but to fancy an 
association of the poorer for the 
moral elevation of the richer classes, 
and consider the feelings it would 
excite among the latter, to under- 
stand why it is that the working 
classes refuse to be made “good” 
by dint of scolding, why they hold 

oof from patrons that are too 
patronising, and object to having 
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stones thrown into their glass houses 
by people who, in their opinion, 
have larger and more brittle con- 
servatories than their own. 

But while a large majority of the 
working classes have manifested 
a disinclination to be schooled 
by the classes above them, a con- 
siderable section. of them have not 
shown the same disinclination to 
move by their own volition, and 
take a step upward in the social 
scale. The Trades-unionists, who 
desire merely to keep up the rate 
of wages, coute gui coutera to the 
trade to which they belong, or to 
the capital upon which that trade 
must be supported, care nothing 
for the social elevation of the in- 
dividuals that compose such bodies, 
but, on the contrary, do everything 
in their power, as was shown last 
month in the article entitled “The 
Working Classes,” to reduce all 
labourers, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, industrious and idle, skilled 
and unskilled, worthy and worth- 
less, to one dead level of uni- 
formity, and to rule them by the 
one stringent but dishonest law, 
that every workman shall do the 
least possible amount of work for 
the utmost possible amount of 
wages. It is not easy to see how 
men who live their lives upon this 
a can, as long as they ad- 

ere to it, either elevate themselves 
in the social scale, or allow others 
to attempt the task for them. But 
that better portion of the workin 
classes who refuse to be affiliate 
with Trades-unions, who make no 
complaints of capital, and who 
object to a lazy and worthless 
workman quite as much as if they 
were themselves the employers of 
labour, are not open to the accusa- 
tion brought against the working 
classes in general, of apathy to 
their own advancement. Between 
the Trades-union which degrades 
the working man, and the Co-opera- 
tive Society which exalts him, the 
difference is the mighty one which 
exists between light and darkness. 

These Co-operative Societies, of 
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which so many flourish in the 
manufacturing districts of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, and of which 
we propose to give a short account, 
have nothing in common with 
“ Owenism,” ‘“ Fourierism,” “ St. Si- 
monianism,” ‘‘Communism,” ‘“ So- 
cialism,” or any other of the 
“isms” that philosophers, wise or 
otherwise, have promulgated with 
the benevolent but impracticable 
object of converting this hard earth 
into a paradise, and banishing from 
it all the evils that afflict humanity. 
Co-operation for the purpose of 
offence or defence is as old as so- 
ciety; while co-operation for the 
purposes of trade is almost as old 
as civilisation. Under the name 
of partnership the idea of co-opera- 
tion has long been familiar. “If two 
or more persons,” says Knight's 
‘ Political Dictionary,’ “join  to- 
gether their money, goods, labour, 
skill, or any or all of these, for the 
purpose of buying and selling, 
and agree that the gain or loss 
shall be divided among them, that 
is a partnership.” That also is a 
Co-operative Society. Until that 
great alteration of the law affect- 
ing partnerships in Great Britain, 
known under the name of the 
Limited Liability Act, and derived 
from the experience of France and 
other nations, was introduced, day- 
labourers, and other persons of 
little or no capital, had not much 
inducement or opportunity to enter 
into such associations. Yet a be- 
ginning was made by some work- 
ing men in Rochdale some years 
before the passing of the Limited 
Liability Act, which was destined 
to have great results, not only on 
the fortunes of those who humbly 
and timidly inaugurated the move- 
ment, but on that of the working 
classes generally throughout the 
most populous industrial districts of 
the kingdom. 

In the year 1844 a few weavers 
and cotton spinners in Rochdale, 
earning, upon the average, under 
twenty shillings per week each, 
bethought themselves that they 


paid a great deal too much out of 
their scanty earnings to the grocers 
and prevision-dealers of the town; 
that they did not as a rule get 
money’s worth for their money; 
that the provisions supplied were 
bad in quality, deficient in weight, 
and possibly adulterated;*and that 
they and other poor men in similar 
circumstances paid more per pound 
for the necessaries of life than was 
pee by the rich who bought in 
arger quantities, and had _ the 
choice of the market. They also 
bethought themselves that if a cer- 
tain number of working men would 
for a certain time contribute a 
small weekly sum, a_ sufficient 
amount of capital might be 
amassed to stock a little shop or 
store with the articles most in re- 
quest in a working man’s family ; 
that the association thus formed 
might, in its corporate capacity, 
buy its goods at wholesale prices, 
like any other shopkeeper, and 
retail them, not at shopkeeper’s 
profits, but at such a rate as 
might bring a superior article 
into the working man’s family at 
a lower price than would con- 
tent the ordinary tradesman. 
How long it took to convert this., 
idea into a practical fact we are 
not precisely informed. It ap- 
pears, however, that the shrewd 
workmen who had got hold of 
it did not let it go; and that in 
the course of the year they formed 
themselves into a Bag e we hed 
m ment, divulged their plan 
rer es of their craft, enrolled 
members right and left, and got 
together a sum of nearly £40 in 
fees and subscriptions. ey took 
for their association the name of: 
the “Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ 
Society,”—a name that has proved 
to be singularly happy, inasmuch as 
they were and are “ equitable,” and 
that the number of similar societies 
which sprang up in the course of 
time throughout Yorkshire and 
Lancashire soon justified the _ 
phecy contained in the word “ Pio- 
neers.” With this slender capital 
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they commenced business. Their 
first step was to hire a small shop 
in a back street at the rent of £10 
per annum, and to fit it up modest- 
y and plainly for the purposes of 
their trade. With the remainder 
of their capital—less than £25— 
they laid in, at wholesale prices, a 
stock of the very best groceries and 
provisions ; and as they were good 
judges of the articles to be pro- 
cured, paid ready money for every- 
thing, and promised, if all went 
well with them, to be still better 
customers on the same terms, they 
had the pick of the market. Their 
fundamental rule of business was 
neither to give nor to take cre- 
dit; and from this rule, though 
often sorely tempted, they never 
swerved. At first only the mem- 
bers of the Society dealt at the 
store; but as, notwithstanding the 
sneers and opposition of the regu- 
lar shopkeepers, they managed to 
satisfy the wives and families of 
the partnership, by the plumpness 
of the weight, the genuineness of 
the quality, and the cheapness of 
the articles supplied, the whole 
manufacturing population of Roch- 
dale soon came to hear of the new 
Association, and thronged to its 
doors to purchase. As the mana- 
gers of the store had to work dur- 
ing the day for their daily bread 
like other members of the So- 
ciety, it was at first only possible 
to open the doors of the establish- 
ment at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, when the ordinary labours of 
the day were over. But the trade 
increased so largely that it soon 
became necessary to appoint a paid 
superintendent to keep the place 
open all day long. This step in its 
turn led to an increase of business. 
As there was no expensive shop to 
keep up; no display of plate-glass 
or other extravagance to allure cus- 
tomers; no necessity of advertis- 
ing in the newspapers, when every 
mechanic’s and labourer’s wife was 
a lively advertisement of the bene- 
fits she derived in being able to 
make ten shillings go as far as fif- 
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teen had gone under the old system 
of credit given and high prices 
charged by the common run of shop- 
keepers, the new system gradually 
extended itself ;—at first slowly and 
afterwards rapidly. The original 
number of members was but twen- 
ty-eight. But the year 1850, after 
the Pioneers had been six years 
at. work, their numbers were six 
hundred. In 1856 they amounted 
to two thousand; and at the 
close of 1866 they exceeded six 
thousand two hundred and forty. 
Before describing the ulterior .de- 
velopments of the project, it is de- 
sirable for the better comprehen- 
sion of the instructive little history, 
to show the modus operandi of the 
Rochdale store. Every customer, 
on purchasing an article (always for 
ready money), receives a tin ticket 
with the goods. On this ticket 
is stamped the amount he ex- 
pended. Every three months an 
estimate of profits is made, after 
deduction of necessary expenses, 
and an enforced contribution to a 
Redemption Fund, and to an Edu- 
cational Fund (of which we shall 
have a few words to say hereafter), 
and a dividend declared of so much 
in the pound. The holder of these 
tin tickets presents them at the pro- 
per time at the store, and receives 
a bonus of five or ten per cent, or 
other rate at which the profits may 
have been estimated on the amount 
of his expenditure. Thus, if he 
have expended during the quarter, 
say, five pounds, and the profits of 
the concern have been ten per cent, 
he receives back ten _ shillings, 
which he can either leave in the 
hands of the Society to be added 
to his original investment, or draw 
out for other purposes. In the 
Social Science Tracts of Messrs. 
Chambers, it is recorded of A, a 
working man with a wife and two 
children—who, in the year 1850, 
was possessed of thirty pounds in 
the Society—that he had by these 
means received and paid in, to the 
increase of his original investments, 
no less than £94 12s. 6d. The 
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whole of this sum would have gone 
to the ordinary shopkeepers ‘of the 
town, perhaps for inferior, and cer- 
tainly for no better, articles, if he 
had not dealt with the Pioneers. 
Many other similar instances equally 
conclusive are quoted in the tract ; 
but this will suffice to show the 
benefits of the system, and to prove, 
at the same time, that when the 
working classes cease to quarrel 
with capital, and endeavour, by 
prudent and skilful co-operation, to 
become capitalists themselves, they 
help to solve a very difficult social 
problem, and elevate themselves as 
individuals, while at the same time 
they help to elevate the class to 
which they belong. 

Some of the rules of the Society 
deserve especial mention. No mem- 
ber is allowed to hold stock in ex- 
cess of the sum of £200; and, to 
prevent jobbing and _ speculation, 
no one is allowed to sell or transfer 
his share or shares. If a member 
desires to realise his stock, he must 
give notice to the committee of 
management, and as soon: as his 
account can be made out, he re- 
ceives cash for the amount, and his 
name is struck off the list. The 
Society also reserves to itself the 
right, if it have an accumulation of 
funds for which it can find no pro- 
fitable use, to compel the members 
to receive back such portion of 
their investment as is not required 
in the business. The Redemption 
Fund, already mentioned, is applied 
to making good the deterioration of 
property in the store, to repairs, and 
other casualties; while the Educa- 
tion Fund of two and a half per 
cent upon the gross profits, is ap- 
plied to the establishment and sus- 
tenance of a reading-room—a sort 
of club, where the members can 
assemble to read the newspapers, 
or for social intercourse, and in 
which there is a library of reference, 
and of other books for their use. 
During the year 1866 the revenues 
of this department amounted to 
£227, 18s. 24d., of which there ‘re- 
mained a balance on hand of £35, 
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4s, 54d., leaving £71, 3s. expend- 
ed on new books, £50, 16s. 6d. ex- 
pended on newspapers, and the 
remainder in wages to the librarian, 
rent, furniture, bookbinding, sta- 
tionery, and other incidental charges. 
This portion of the scheme is of 
itself sufficient to prove that the 
“apathy” of the working classes to 
their own social and mental im- 
provement, upon which the Rev. 
Mr. Solly and others have com- 
mented, is more apparent than 
real, and springs, more especially 
in London, from the injudicious 
patronage of their social superiors, 
and the natural dislike of men 
of independent feeling to be 
treated as if they were incapable of 
looking after themselves, of know- 
ing what was good for them, or of 
going right, unless they had a lord, 
a clergyman, or a professional phi- 
lanthropist to show the way. 

A few items from the Eighty- 
eighth Quarterly Report of the 
Equitable Pioneers, bringing up 
the accounts of the Society to the 
18th of December 1866 from the 
quarter preceding will further 
show the large proportions which 
this tree of small innings has 
assumed, and how, by time, care, 
attention, a good soil, and the sun- 
shine of favour, the little acorn has 
grown into a goodly tree. The 
committee reports that the affairs of 
the Society are in a prosperous con- 
dition; that the number of mem- 
bers steadily increases; that the 
total names on the roll at the close 
of the quarter were 6246; that the 
amount of cash received for goods 
sold during the quarter was £68,216, 
18s. 84d., being an increase on the 
corresponding quarter of the year 
1865 of £13,042, 8s. 0jd.; that the 
profits for the quarter were £9281, 
16s. 9d.; that after the usual de- 
ductions for educational and other 
purposes, there would be left a 
balance allowing a dividend of 
2s. 5d. for every one-pound cheque 
(or tin ticket) -brought in—up- 
wards of twelve per cent; and that 
the gross profits for the year were 
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£31,934, 3s. 94d. These are mag- 
nificent profits, and prove not only 
the abundant gains of ordinary 
shopkeepers, but the immense ad- 
vantage to poor people, such as the 
Pioneers are as individuals (though 
they may be rich as a body), in 
diverting such gains into their own 
pockets. The principle of co-oper- 
ation needs no more signal exam- 
ple to prove its value. 

The Co-operative Store is but one 
branch of the subject. It followed, 
_ from the success of the Pioneers, 
that if they could combine so as to 
sell cheaply, they might also com- 
bine to manufacture cheaply, and 
become their own capitalists, and 
after payment of wages to such 
workers as chose to invest their 
savings in the concern, to divide 
among them the profits that usu- 
ally go into the pockets of the 
great employers. Accordingly, the 
Pioneers, after six years of pro- 
bationary struggles, found them- 
selves strong and experienced 
enough to add the business of 
manufacturing to that of retail 
dealing. They established a corn- 
mill in the first instance, and after- 
wards took to the manufacture of 
clothing and other articles required 
by the working classes. Among 
the items that appear in the Eighty- 
eighth Quarterly Report are, in 
addition to £52,483, 7s. for the 
grocery department, £3440, 13s. 1d. 
for the drapery department, £426, 
16s. 4d. for the tailoring department, 
£587, 10s. 11d. for the shoemaking 
department, £312, 3s. 4d, for the 
clogging department, £5596, 10s. 
744. for the butchers’ department, 
and £2103, 18s. 2d. for the pork- 
butchers’ department. What the 

ofits were on these separate 

ranches of industry does not 

clearly appear on the face of the 
Report; but the profits on the 
Rochdale corn-mill for the quarter 
figure at £1176, 9s. 4d, 

It is no wonder that results such 
as these should have been much 
talked of in Rochdale, in Man- 
chester, and in ajl those great con- 


tiguous hives of human industry 
which have made England the 
workshop of the world, and that 
other bands of working men should 
have been instigated to do likewise. 
Accordingly, in the year 1858 there 
was established in the same town, 
the Rochdale Co-operative Manu- 
facturers’ Society, the object of 
which was to make every worker a 
partner in the concern to the ex- 
tent of his investment, and, as we 
gather, to the extent of the value of 
any overwork that he might be in- 
duced to put into it. The object of 
the Society was declared to be “to 
improve the social and domestic 
condition of its members, and to 


encourage among them a spirit of 


honesty and fair dealing, by raising 
from their voluntary subscriptions 
a fund in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the 15th and 16th Vic- 
toria, cap. 31, for carrying on in 
common the trades of cotton and 
woollen manufacturing.” 

The capital of the Society was to 
be raised in shares of £5; each, to 
be issued from time to time as 
they were required—not to be 
transferable. The investment of 
each member was to accumulate, or 
be employed for the sole benefit of 
the member, or the husband, wife, 
children, or kindred of such mem- 
ber. Each member was to hold not 
less than two shares, and to pay 
not less than one shilling per week 
on such shares, or such other sum 
as should be agreed upon by the 
members at any monthly meeting 
of the Society, until the full amount 
should be paid up. The nominal 
capital was to be £50,000 ; but with- 
out waiting for this amount to be 
subscribed, the Society commenced 
operations, and hired part of a 
mill for cotton-spinning, and part 
of another for power-loom weaving. 
After about four years of successful 
industry, they found themselves 
in a position to build a factory of 
their own; and by the year 1860 
their capital had risen to £64,000; 
they employed 270 hands, had 320 
looms at work, and 23,000 mule 
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and throstle spindles. They suf- 
fered severely, but were not ruined, 
by the cotton famine consequent 
upon the civil war in America; 
and on resuming and extending 
their business, when, the pressure 
of the cotton famine was mitigated, 
managed, during the year 1865, 
to dispose of their manufactured 
goods to the value of £133,985. It 
must be mentioned, however, that 
all the workers in this association 
are not partners; and that al- 
though it is wholly managed by a 
committee of working men, they 
employ labourers upon the same 
principles as other firms and asso- 
ciations—so much for the day’s 
work, and no more. Consequently, 
this establishment has not the same 
social significance as that of the 
Equitable Pioneers. 

Up to the close of the year 1864, 
no less than 651 co-operative so- 
cieties had been certified by Mr. 
Tidd Pratt; though at that date 
it appears that not above two- 
thirds of the number were in exist- 


ence—the remainder having failed 


from defects or imprudence in 
the management, or for want of 
perseverance on the part of the 
members. As there is no royal 
road to knowledge, so there is no 
artisan’s road to wealth, unless by 
the observance of rules that apply 
alike to all who desire to prosper. 
The Equitable Pioneers, as both 
the earliest and the most success- 
ful of the Co-operative Societies, 
are to be applauded for giving ad- 
vice, and setting forth the results 
of their own experience, to all who 
desire to follow in their footsteps, 
which they have done in an almanac 
which they annually distribute 
among their members and sell at 
their stores. They modestly pre- 
sent their advice under the title of 
“Hints,” to the number of just as 
many as Mr. Disraeli’s “ Resolu- 
tions,” or “Hints” for the founda- 
tion of a Reform Bill :— 


“1, Procure the authority and pro- 
tection of the law by enrolment. 

“2. Let integrity, intelligence, and 
ability be indispensable qualifications in 
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the choice of officers and managers, and 
not wealth or distinction. 

“8, Let each member have only one 
vote, and make no distinction as 
the amount of wealth any member may 
contribute. 

“4. Let majorities rule in all matters 
of government. 

“5, Look well after money matters, 
Punish fraud, when duly established, by 
immediate expulsion of the defrauder. 

“6, Buy goods as much as possible 
in the lowest markets; or, if you have 
the produce of your industry to sell, 
contrive, if possible, to sell in the 
highest. 

“7, Never depart from the principle 
of buying and selling for READY MONEY. 

“8. Beware of long reckonings in 
the Society’s accounts. Quarterly ac- 
counts are the best,and should be 
adopted when practicable. 

“9, For the sake of security, always 
have the accounted value of the ‘fixed 
stock’ at least one-fourth less than its 
marketable value. 

“10. Let members take care that the 
accounts are properly audited by men of 
their own choosing. 

“11. Let committees of management 
always have the authority of members 
before taking any important or expen- 
sive step. 

“12. Do not court opposition or 
publicity, nor fear it when it comes. 

“18. Choose those only for your 
leaders whom you can trust, and then 
give them your confidence,” 


Next to the Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers’ Society, the Halifax Store 
is the most remarkable and the 
most successful association estab- 
lished on the same principle. The 
“Store” in Northgate Street—the 
best thoroughfare in the town— 
consists of a handsome stone build- 
ing, erected and stocked at an 
expense of £15,000. The basement 
consists of seven shops and offices 
—a butcher’s, a provision, a boot 
and shoe, a linen-draper’s, a grocer’s, 
a woollen-draper’s, and a tailor’s. 
In addition to these there are 
magazines of general goods, well 
arranged, on the upper floor; to- 
gether with coffee-rooms for the 
members of the Society, male {or 
female; reading-rooms, a dining- 
room, and a smoking-room. ‘“ The 
board-room,” says a paper printed 
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in the ‘ Transactions of the National 
Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science’ for 1864, “is as 
dainty as a committee-room at 
the Reform Club. The secretary’s 
offices are as convenient and sub- 
stantial as a banker’s. Hot-water 
pipes run through every room in 
the building. Ventilation is every- 
where provided for. . . .. . 
Throughout the whole edifice there 
is no sign of poverty or make-shift 
—nothing is mean or second-hand. 
Everything is as stately, as com- 
plete, and as opulent, as a railway 
or Government office.” This enter- 
prise was commenced at the end 
of the year 1849, under the name 
of the * Halifax Working Men’s Co- 
operative and Provident Society.” 
Its beginnings were quite as humble 
as those of its exemplar, the Equit- 
able Pioneers, its first meeting 
being held in the lodging of a 
Scotch weaver in an obscure street, 
where the members attended at 
night, after the day’s work was 
over, to sell their scanty stores, 
After doing businéss for fifteen 
weeks, a balance-sheet was drawn 
up, when it appeared that the 
whole profits for that time amount- 
ed to no more than 12s. 2d. But 
these hard-headed men had got 
hold of a principle, and held to 
it with a strong grip, gradually, 
but very slowly, extending their 
business. In 1855, after a struggle 
of nine years, the Society lost £55 
by the dishonesty of a treasurer 
in whom all the members had such 
confidence that no securities were 
required of him. This misfortune 
nearly gave the coup-de-grace to the 
association, and led to the with- 
drawal of nearly one-half of the 
members; but the remainder held 
on, and turned adversity to proper 
account. Like the wounded oyster 
in Emerson’s Essays, ‘“‘ they mend- 
ed their broken shell with pearl,” 
abolished all credit, started afresh, 
enrolled new members, and in nine 
years after the split which so 
nearly ruined them, numbered five 
thousand members, did an annual 
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trade of £120,000, and received 
back, as profits upon their own 
purchases, nearly £12,000. “But 
this,” says the paper in the ‘Trans- 
actions of the National Associa- 
tion for the Rromotion of Social 
Science,’ from which we have al- 
ready quoted, “is not all. This 
Society has one possession which 
no other co-operative society in 
England has. It rents a farm of’ 
sixty acres. On a spacious plateau 
about a mile from the town, in the 
midst of noble rer gy of valley 
and hill, is situated ‘High Sunder- 
land,’ the farm of the co-operators, 
The farmhouse is a large quaint 
stone building, three centuries old. 
Smiling corn-fields, and slopes filled 
with trotting sheep, welcome the 
co-operators on their visits to their 
farm. The families of the members 
amount to 20,000 souls, and they 
can all be regaled in a picnic in 
single field.’”’” It appears, from in- 
formation in the same paper, that 
in 1863 there were in existence, 
within a circuit of seven miles from 
Halifax, twelve similar societies, 
with an aggregate of 8000 mem- 
bers—the largest having 2566, and 
the smallest 46 members—which 
had made returns for publication, 
in addition to perhaps as many 
more which had not answered the 
circulars for information that had 
been sent to them. 

It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that all the working classes of 
England or Scotland resemble these 
Lancashire lads, or that Co-opera- 
tive Societies are uniformly success- 
ful. There must be a general spirit 
of thrift among the population, a 
persevering courage, and an amount 
of self-control sufficient to keep the 
members from the gin-shop or the 
public-house, before such a society 
can anywhere take root. Many 
efforts to establish Co-operative 
Stores have been made in Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, and London; in some 
with but slight, and in others with no 
success. All attempts to make the 
exotic grow in the soil of Sheffield 
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and Birmingham have been in vain; 
while in London and the other 
places named the principle receives 
but slight development, and cannot 
be nursed into anything like a 
healthy vitality. Whether any or 
all of the three essentials to success 
above-mentioned may be deficient 
in the labouring population of the 
great towns and cities where the co- 
operative principle is not yet suc- 
cessful, is a question that, without 
more light, we cannot undertake to 
discuss. Yet it seems not unlikely 
that in communities were work- 
ing men spend any portion of their 
earnings in intoxicating drinks (we 
do not reckon a sufficient modicum 
of good beer or ale, consumed with 
the daily meal, among the number), 
such societies are not likely to 
flourish, inasmuch as the weekly 
contribution of a shilling, system- 
atically and regularly paid, upon 
which the whole system rests, is 
not forthcoming. And whatever 
may be the reason, it would seem 
as if the workers in wool and cot- 
ton were much less addicted to the 
cup that inebriates and maddens, 
than the workers in metal of Shef- 
field and Birmingham, and _ the 
miscellaneous hand-labourers of 
such a city as London. 

The foregoing particulars apply 
to the co-opefative associations of 
working men that. have been en- 
tirely founded and conducted by 
themselyes—in which they have 
studied their own wants, interests, 
and idiosyncrasies, and neither 
sought for nor permitted any aid or 
direction from persons not moving 
in: their own sphere. There is, 
however, another and equally im- 
portant class of co-operative socie- 
ties which deserves mention—the 
Partnerships of Labour, as they have 
been sometimes called, in which 
some great capitalist or employer, 
partly from motives of philan- 
thropy, or partly from considera- 
tions of enlightened self-interest, 
has taken all his workpeople, 
young and old, male and female, 
adult or youthful, into partnership, 
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and held out to them, as a reward 
for good conduct, zeal, intelligence, 
and industry, a promise of participa- 
tion in all profits of the joint enter- 
prise accruing beyond a point speci- 
fied as justly due to the principal ca- 
pitalist and prime thinker and motor 
of the concern. This subject came 
before the Social Science Congress 
that assembled in Sheffield in 1865, 
when the advantages of the new 
system, both to the employer and the 
employed, as compared with the ordi- 
nary system of jealousy and antagon- 
ism between labourers and capitalists, 
was well stated by Mr. Holyoake :— 

“The hitherto existing system of re- 
munerating industry,” said the writer, 
“is to hire labour at the lowest rate 
of wages the labour can be obtained for; 
the workman giving in return the least 
amount of work wkich he can get ac- 
cepted. However profitable the busi- 
ness may be at which he works, how- 
ever rich his employers may become, 
the workman has no claim to any share 
in it beyond his stipulated wages. The 
general consequences are, that he re- 
quires to be timed and watched; he 
adopts the easiest processes; he cares 
nothing to economise material; he has 
small pride in his work, and little con- 
cern for the reputation or fortune of the 
firm in whose employ he is. He changes 
his situation whenever he can better 
himself, leaving his master to supply 
his place as he may by a strange hand, 
who loses time in familiarising himself 
with the arrangements of a workshop 
new to him, or blunders or destroys 
property for the want of special local 
experience, If the workman has no 
chance of changing his place for a better, 
he engages in strikes, wastes his earn- 
ings in that expensive experiment, perils 
the capital and endangers the business 
of his master. If the strike succeeds, 
the master dislikes him because of the 
loss and humiliation the strike has 
caused. If the strike fails, the work- 
man is poorer in means and sourer in 
spirit. He works only from necessity, 
hates his employer, and makes all the 
waste he safely can. He gives his ear to 
alien counsellors, and longs for the day 
when he can strike again with more suc- 
cess. Thus there exists a chronic war 
in every manufacturing town in the land.” 

No one who knows the working 
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classes will pretend that this pic- 
ture is untruthful or overcharged 
with unfavourable colour. It was 
to remedy this state of things that, 
first among many who have since 
followed this example, the great 
firm of Sir Francis and Mr. John 
Crossley of Halifax, whose carpet- 
works give employment to nearly 
five thousand men, women, and 
children, proposed to their hands 
to enter into partnership with them. 
The proposal was looked upon with 
wonder, not unmingled with anger, 
by other employers of industry in 
the north, and was received with 
as much surprise as gratitude by 
the workmen interested. It is 
generally understood, though the 
details and proofs have not come 
under our notice, that this bold ex- 
eriment was a success; that the 
essrs. Crossley have extended 
their business and increased their 
profits by it; that many hundreds 
of their best workman have in- 
vested their savings in the concern ; 
that every year increases their 
numbers; and that the most cor- 


dial good-feeling, guoad the busi- 


ness, prevails amongst all con- 
cerned, from the principals down 
to the least skilled worker admit- 
ted into the establishment. Had 
the experiment been a failure, it 
would doubtless have ended where 
it began. That it has been exten- 
sively tried by others, and continues 
to grow in favour, must be taken as 
a proof that it has answered some 
of the purposes intended. We 
should like, however, to know more 
of the mode of working, and have 
the pros and cons, and the balance- 
sheets of the concern to inspect 
and study, before pronouncing any 
decided opinion as to its general 
success in the past, or its likeli- 
hood of success in the future. 
Whetlier by mere force of emula- 
tion, or from philanthropic motives, 
well or ill founded as the case may 
be, some establishments have gone 
still further in this direction than 
the Messrs. Crossley. Among others, 
Messrs. Henry Briggs and Sons, 
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proprietors of the Whitwood and 
Methley Collieries, have devoted 
a portion of their profits to work- 
men who do not invest their say- 
ings in the concern. Reserving 
10 per cent to themselves as a fair 
interest for their capital and re- 
muneration for their risk and gu- 
perintendence, they set aside all 
profit beyond that amount, and di- 
vide it into two classes—that for 
the investors and that for the non- 
investors. To the investors is 
awarded two-thirds, and to the non- 
investors one-third; so that if the 
profits be twenty per cent, the rate 
of interest for those who put their 
savings into the partnership is 6} 
per cent, while those who have no 
savings, and make no investment, 
receive what may be called a bonus 
of 3¢ per cent of the whole profits 
for distribution among them. It 
may be doubted, however, whether 
this last be really a step in the 
right direction. A partnership is 
a thing that every one can under- 
stand and enter into without 
humiliation; but to give interest 
to a man whose only capital is 
his labour, and who has been paid 
for that labour independently of 
the interest, looks too eleemosynary, 
and has too palpable an air of pat- 
ronage, to be acceptable to any 
workman who values his independ- 
ence, and would like to look upon 
his employer as man to man, erect, 
and full in the face, and not with 
the downcast eye of the recipient of 
an unearned gratuity. 

Whatever may be the opinions 
which may be formed of such asso- 
ciations for manufacturing and 
money-making purposes, [there can 
be no doubt of the soundness of 
the principle acted on by the co- 
operative societies established with 
such signal success in the north 
of England for the purposes of 
money-spending. The wonder is, 
that all the benefits of co-operation 
in marketing should be left to 
mechanics and day-labourers, and 
that clerks, shopmen, and _profes- 
sional men with small incomes, and 
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probably with large families, have 
not combined, after the fashion of 
the Rochdale Pioneers, and become 
their own tradesmen. In such a 
city as London, where new districts 
as large as towns are every year 
added to the metropolitan area, but 
where no new market-house is ever 
erected to supply the wants of the 
people, it would seem as if the co- 
gperative principle for the purchase 
and sale of the necessaries of life 
could not fail to be employed as 
successfully as it is in Lanca- 
shire. When fish can be bought 
at Billingsgate for fourpence a 
pound, but does not reach the 
family of the private consumer 
under tenpence or a shilling — 
when meat can be purchased whole- 
sale at Newgate and other markets 
for fivepence or fourpence - half- 
penny a pound, but costs the wife 
of the banker’s or lawyer’s clerk 
double the money—it is certain, 
if the people most interested in 
the cheapness of such articles 


were to combine for the establish- 
ment of co-operative markets, and 


went to work with the same pru- 
dence, perseverance, and zeal, as 
the Rochdale and other opera- 
tives who have set them the ex- 
ample, that similar results might be 
obtained in any district or parish 
of twenty thousand people. A be- 
ginning has lately been made in 
London, by the establishment of a 
co-operative store or stores by the 
clerks in the Civil Service of the 
Crown; and of a similar store for 
the working classes, in Peabody’s 
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Buildings, Whitechapel. The lat- 
ter was established only within the 
last month, and is too young to be 
cited as an example either of suc- 
cess or failure. The experiment 
made by the clerks is also in its 
infancy,"and has yet to be tested by 
results, London, however, is a slow 
place to move, and we shall doubt- 
less have to wait long for the bal- 
ance-sheet of either of these socie- 
ties. Co-operation in all the various 
forms, and for all the various pur- 
poses which partnership can be 
made to assume, is one of the most 
salient characteristics of the present 
age. It is co-operation that covers 
Europe and America with railways, 
lays down the Atlantic Cable, founds 
gigantic banks, lends money to 
powerful sovereigns to feed and 
pay their armies, or, better still, to 
develop their neglected resources ; 
and it is by co-operation, and the 
union of small savings; that the 
poor are learning how to diminish 
the hardships of their poverty, and 
to procure for themselves many of 
the enjoyments of the rich. If the 
working classes would always co- 
operate for these beneficial ends, 
leave railing against capital, strive 
to become capitalists themselves, 
in however small a way, and em- 
ploy their savings, or a portion of 
them, for such self-educational pur- 
poses as they have devoted them to 
in Rochdale and Halifax, the new 
Reform Bill, if we are to have one, 
would be a much more satisfactory 
business than it now threatens to 
become, 
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CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 


a BURSTING CHARGE, 


Wes have been so persistently per- 
secuted for some years back with ex- 
periments in gunnery—so saturated 
with Shoebury—that a man must 
be actually armour-plated. himself 
against intelligence who is not as 
wise as the Board of Ordnance on 
all that pertains to four-inch plates, 
and the relative powers of penetra- 
tion of round-shot and flat-headed 
bolts. 

Not, indeed, that much actual 
information has ever been obtained 
by the experiments in question :— 
the one great fact early obtained 
being corroborated in the end, that 
if you punched hard enough you 
always went through, and that nine 
inches of iron had no better chances 
than five when the gun was larger, 
the range shorter, and the charge 
heavier. Indeed, of-late the whole 
effort of competition has been di- 
rected to cheapness; and the grand 
desideratum has been to find out 
how economically we can sink our 
Russian or our. Frenchman, So 
eminently practical a turn to the 
great controversy was well suited to 
the instincts of John Bull, who does 
love a cheap thing, and who would 
deem it a national triumph if every 
broadside he delivered from a three- 
decker cost four pounds sixteen 
= ninepence less than the enemy’s 

re. 

Others may boast to kill more— 
our pride it is to kill cheap; and 
whenever we next figure in a Euro- 


pean war, we will astonish the world. 


by the resources of an economy so 
palpable, that a campaign will be 
positively a sort of advertisement 
of our manufactures —every shell 
that explodes, a puff for Birming- 
ham, 

I am sorry—I am really grieved, 
however, to discover that, in this 
grand search after saving, there is 
one costly habit that still pertains 


to us, and which seems to me as 
wasteful and as wanton as anything 
can be. Itis this; that wheneveran 
inventor appears with a new gun 
which he assures us is possessed of 
some especial quality of strength, or 
endurance, or rapidity, we are not 
simply content to try its stability by 
any such tests as in the nature of 
things it would be submitted to— 
we are not satisfied to load it with 
triple or quadruple charges of 
powder, but we actually proceed to 
test it to the point at which resist- 
ance is no longer possible, and we 
never believe in its efficiency till we 
have burst it. 

No one presumes to affirm that 
any gun that ever was made could 
sustain such a test, nor indeed by 
any possible contingency could be 
fairly subjected to it. For every 
ee of artillery the gun might 

ave proved its perfect efficiency. 
It might exhibit every excellence 
of strength and accuracy and sim- 
plicity, yet until it had actually 
been rent in pieces it was decided 
that it had not sustained the proper 
test of its goodness, and till it was 
burst it was valueless. 

That the weapon was _ good 
enough for our purpose—that it 
would answer every call we ever 
should make upon it—that it would 
sustain a strain fully four times 
beyond what we should ever sub- 
mit it to,—were all as nothing. 
What we desired to ascertain was, 
how it would behave under condi- 
tions that were virtually impossi- 
ble, and what amount of ingenuity 
and powder it would cost us to 
explode it. 

Now, if one gun were precisely 
like another, because manufactured 
in the same way, by the same 
people, in the same-place, it might 
be alleged that the experiment 
only cost the price of a single 
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piece of ordnance, and that it well 
repaid the sum in security ; but 
we know this not to be the case, 
and that no man living could guar- 
antee the exact similarity of one 
gun to another in all the qualities 
of strength, endurance, and exacti- 
tude. The experiment, in [reality, 
only tested what it destroyed. 

This experiment, which I have 
shown to be costly and useless be- 
sides, is, however, not dishonest. 
It is not instituted by ‘men who 
want to disparage the invention 
or defame the inventor. There is 
no rivalry in the case. The expe- 
rimenters are there in the discharge 
of a duty in which they have no 
personal intereSt to satisfy. What 
would it be, however, were the 
reverse the case? and how would 
the nation fare if Armstrong were 
bent on bursting Blakely, and 
Blakely determined to explode 
Whitworth ? How, I ask, would we 
be off for guns if the question were 
not merely a cannon that would 
carry safely and well, but one 
which a rival manufacturer could 
not succeed in splitting, to whom 
it would be submitted to load to 
the very muzzle, and with what- 
ever he pleased? I am disposed to 
believe that Woolwich would pre- 
sent a sorry spectacle to exhibit to 
foreign visitors, and that a row of 
rent Armstrongs would ill testify to 
our national resources in gunnery. 

If no gun were to be taken from 
Sir William Armstrong till Captain 
Blakely confessed he could not 
burst it, we should be in a very 
lamentable condition on the day that 
we wanted ordnance; and this is pre- 
cisely how we stand at this moment 
politically. Lord Derby’s Ministry 
is about to be submitted to “the 
bursting charge,’ and till it is 
shivered into atoms it is to be pro- 
nounced unserviceable, Mr. Bright’s 
declaration is, ‘ Trust no weapon 
from that foundry! Do not suffer 
yourself to be deceived by its finish 
or elegance of construction. Pay no 
attention to the reports of what it 
can do, at what*range it can prove 


effective, and what charge it will 
bear. Leave the testing to me, 
and I pledge my character for the 
result. J’m not going to be put 


‘off with ordnance cartridges and 


Woolwich regulations. ll ram 
down whatever I like, and Id 
erg to show me the gun 
that will stand it, 

“T know well,” quoth he, “ that a 
seven-pound franchise or a house- 
hold rating won’t burst him; but 
what do you say if I ram. down 
manhood suffrage and the ballot? 
What do you say if I hint at a new 
patent I mean to take out for con- 
verting the Peerage into a et, 
and taking a shot at the Lords? 
I tell you I go in for the ‘bursting 
charge,’ and nothing short of that 
test will satisfy me. 

“‘T am quite prepared to hear,” he 
continues, “‘a number of easy-tem- 
pered, good-natured folk declare 
that, if it only shoots as well, they’d 
as soon have a gun from one house 
in the trade as another; but I won't 
listen to this nonsense. What’s 
the use of trade-marks, I beg to 
know, if a new firm can come in 
and contend with us in our own 
markets? It was out of Russell 
and Co.’s forge came the first cast- 
ing of Reform thirty-odd years 
ago; and, acting on ‘ good trade- 
union principles,’ we have kept all 
the fellows who were not then 
working in that establishment out 
of employment ever since, except a 
short job they got in °59. They 
have got a contract now, and they 
say they’re ready to fulfil it; but 
the testing lies with us, and, as I 
said before, nothing short of the 
bursting charge will content us. 

“Of course there are vulgarly- 
minded people who will say all 
this time, But if the nation really 
wants a gun—if it be a thing that 
we stand in need of, and cannot 
safely do without any longer—is it 
wise or prudent to explode a ser- 
viceable weapon, when we are well 
assured that,it answers all our pur- 
poses fairly? The answer to that 
is, Yés. Smash it by all means; 
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the house is an old rival estab- 
lishment, and has burst every gun 
we have offered for trial these ten 
years! Smash it besides, because 
the nation is quite capable of find- 
ing out, if we let them, that these 
fellows could work cheaper than 
us, and turn out even better 
articles. That they do not require 
such high wages, because they have 
not such large families, nor so man 

hangers-on to support, is no merit 
of theirs, but they will make it 
appear to be one. The nation also 
has an uncomfortable liking for 
what is called fair-play; and 
though we have blackguarded these 
people with great success for years, 
and kept them out of work by dint 
of bad stories of them, it is just 
possible that, if they should succeed 
in turning out a reputable article, 
this same love of fair-play might 
lead ‘weak folks to take them into 
favour. There’s nothing for it, 
then, but the ‘bursting charge,’ and 
leave me to that test. What! I 
will say to the people, is it to 
fellows like that, Who wash their 
hands and wear clean shirts, you 
leave the casting of your heavy 
ordnance? Are you Englishmen, 
and do you mean to expose the 
safety of your wives and children 
to the casualties that may come 
out of such manufacture? Why, it 
would be sport, just sport, for these 
fellows if the gun was to blow the 
breeching out, and send a score of 
you into the air! 

“They’re not of yourclass. Ifyou 
believe them, they haven’t the same 
sort of flesh and blood you have ; and 
there’s nothing they’d like better 
than a good explosion. They won’t 
say it aloud, because they are afraid ; 
but in their clubs, and at their 
firesides, their cry is, ‘ There are too 
many of you!’ I’ve heard it my- 
self; I could give you the names 
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Whenever the South of Italy 
has been shaken by political con- 
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of the men who said it— Too many 

of you!’ Think of that when you 

go home, and have no compunctions 

about that ‘bursting charge’ I told 
ou of. - 

“Nor is that all; but they say 
that the guns you have are only 
too good for you—that you are a 
drunken, illiterate, ill-conditioned 
set of fellows—and that there was 
no use trusting you with fine wea- 
pons you wouldn’t know how to 
use; in fact, 'd not trust myself 
to tell you how they speak of you 
habitually ; for, though I know your 
forbearance and good temper, if I 
were to tell you the whole truth, it 
might be a ‘bursting charge,’ and 
explode you.” 

Now, I ask, is there any exagger- 
ation in all this? Is it not the sort 
of language we have been listening 
to for the last six months at public 
meetings and Reform banquets? 
Have not the people been told, to 
satiety—if flattery can ever satiate 
—that there is no fact more incon- 
testably proved, than the immoral- 


ity and corruption of those who 
rule them, and their immeasurable 


inferiority to themselves? Have 
they not heard not only of the 
vices, but of the utter ignorance of 
the bloated aristocracy? ‘ Lord 
Derby has translated Homer,” said 
one eloquent speaker; “I would 
like to know could he blow a glass 
bottle ?” 

‘You are a wit, I hear,” said 
Yellowplush to poor Goldsmith ; 
“can you swallow a poker ?” 

These are experiments too costly 
to be made, and whose results in- 
volve consequences too important 
to be confronted ; but for this, how- 
ever, one might wish, after the 
bursting charge has done its work, 
that Mr. Bright might be intrusted 
to construct a gun of his own, and 
stand by at its first trial. 


JANUARIUS, 


vulsion—so often as it has been a 
question whether a King should be 
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a despot or a Mob the master—be- 
sides the great interests of the 
struggle itself, there lay another 
and graver anxiety, which, strange- 
ly enough, was equally potent with 
the extreme parties, and which ex- 
erted its sway as powerfully in 
the royal chambers of Caserta, as 
amongst the squalid homes of the 
half-starved lazzaroni. 

The great anxiety was this, to 
know how St. Januarius, the patron 
saint of all Neapolitans, might 
regard the impending conflict— 
would he comport himself as a 
Royalist ? or would he come out a 
Red and a Mazzinian ? 

That the Saint would exercise 
an independent action—that he 
would have what the French call 
“the courage of his opinion”—none 
presumed to doubt. We all have 
heard of the wonderful miracle by 
which he is able to manifest his 
satisfaction or displeasure, and how, 
by the liquefaction of his blood, he 
testifies to his contentment with 
the actual course of events, while 
its solidity would not only be re- 
garded as the expression of his dis- 
approval, but the sure forerunner 
of terrible calamity. 

Besides these two lines of de- 
cisive action, the Saint, however, 
has a third, by which, while mani- 
festing a certain amount of displea- 
sure, he does not go the full length 
of utter condemnation; and this he 
does by seeming delay and hesita- 
tion—letting himself be implored 
and entreated, and appearing for a 
considerable time in an actual con- 
flict with himself whether he would 
work the miracle or not. 

Only they who have witnessed 
the frantic enthusiasm of the popu- 
lace on one of these occasions could 
believe it. All the spasmodic ex- 
cesses of our wildest revivals are 
mild compared to the frantic throes 
of this passionate people, who, re- 
garding the Saint’s decision as the 
turning-point of their own destiny 
for a year at least, throw them- 
selves at his fect in an agony of 
passion, praying, imploring, be- 
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seeching his favour, caressing him 
with fondest words, and assuring 
him how much dearer to their heart 
he was than all other saints, and how 
infinitely more to be loved than the 
rest of the whole heavenly hier- 
archy. 

I have never heard that any one 
has taken the trouble to connect 
the manifestation of the Saint’s 
sentiments, whether of approval or 
the reverse, with the course of 
events afterwards. I have never 
heard, indeed, that after the criti- 
cal day itself in which the Saint was 
called on to express his opinion, the 
slightest reference was made to him. 
Things went their way, and there 
was no more thought of St. Janua- 
rius than of any of his colleagues in 
the calendar. 

The populace, rightful descend- 
ants of that old pagan multitude 
who watched the flight of the 
Augur’s birds over the Capitol, only 
wanted some general indication of 
what the gods meant by them— 
they simply needed what Louis 
Napoleon would call “un indice de 
la politique celeste” to be satisfied, 
and go about their business. When 
the Saint had “ liquidated,” credit 
was re-established. The rest would 
come in due time. 

If the Saint, however, seemed too 
long in making up his mind—if he 
showed signs of obduracy—if he 
exhibited symptoms of backwardness 
in acceding to their entreaties,—-the 
whole tone of adoration would sud- 
denly change to one of fierce attack 
and the most insulting denunciation. 
Thief! Brigand! Assassin! would 
be amongst the mild names hurled 
at him by those who a few moments 
before had been grovelling at his 
feet; and menaces would be uttered 
that, if he did not speedily mend his 
manners, he should be deposed, and 
St. Anthony or some other well-dis- 
posed saint be put in his place. It 
would, indeed, need all that patience 
that is proverbially given to his 
class to have enabled St. Januarius 
to endure with equanimity this 
change of popular feeling. To be- 
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come from the idol the object of a 

eople’s execration is a severe trial. 
fn fact, on such festivals as these 
the Saint has but what the Yankees 
call a “ bad time.” 

There is no doubt that a general 
craving to know how the powers 
above us mean by us, is a very 
human instinct. It is a part of 
that fatalism that finds its way 
into every heart. One is eager to 
know if his efforts will be favour- 
ably regarded and seconded, or if, 
do as he may, he is doomed to 
failure and disappointment. Our 
Neapolitan friends may impart to 
this situation ? something more of 
exaggeration—they may exalt it 
by the traits of their own very 
fervid natures, and render it more 
picturesque or more ridiculous; 
but I am far from thinking all the 
while that, looking at home and at 
our own ways, we have any right 
to laugh at them. Have we not 
ourselves our St. Januarius? and 
does his festival not fall every 
year somewhere in _ the first 
Do we not 


week of February ? 
repair to his shrine with all the 
varied and varying emotions of the 
original worshippers, imploring, be- 
seeching, entreating, and occasion- 


ally objurgating, menacing, and 
denouncing? Do we not hang 
with the same breathless anxiety 
on every indication, the slightest 
though it be, of his favour towards 
us? And while some are praying 
the good St. Derby to grant them 
bishoprics, or governorships, or 
embassies, are there not rebellious 
voices heard screaming, “ Ah, wicked 
St. Derby! cruel St. Derby !—monster 
of hard-heartedness and _indiffer- 
ence, who will not even give us 
household suffrage, nor let the 
starving Irish have land for no- 
thing! Down with him! down 
with him! Let us change him for 
that blessed St. Anthony Russell 
who refuses nothing, and is ever 
ready to bestow on us whatever 
isn’t his own !” 

All that we have seen at Naples, 
with less of pantomime, but more, 
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far more of reality, is reproduced 
here. There is ever, in the favour- 
ite expressions of the masses, a 
marvellous similarity; and the 
ery; of, “Cruel old saint! why do 

ou keep us waiting ?” is heard at 

estminster as it was heard on the 
Chiaja. 

Violent and abusive as are the 
Italian epithets, we almost rival 
them in the insults and sarcasms 
we employ; while we are enabled 
to suggest mean and unworthy 
motives to our saint which the 
Neapolitans never dreamt of im- 

uting to theirs; so that, while 
in the Italian miracles it is the 
Saintt’s blood that boils, with ours, 
the wonder would be if it could 
only keep cool under this fiery 
trial. 

Let us be just, and own that our 
St. Januarius has a brave share of 
work just now before him. It is 
not only the House of Commons 
has to be reformed; but the army 
and the navy, the government of 
Canada, and the Church, too, are 
to be looked after. There is a land 
question in Ireland, and a sea dis- 
pute with America, to be settled. 
I don’t know enough of the habits 
of saints to say if abuse and bad 
language will better dispose him to 
address himself to these tasks; but 
I shrewdly suspect that a mere 
mortal would be all the better if 
a little good-will went with him 
to the encounter, and if a “ God 
speed” followed him when he 
issued forth to the fight. 

It would be a curious inquiry to 
investigate whether all the violent 
invective we have of late seen im- 
ported into political life has not 
its origin in the excessive flattery 
we see bestowed on certain party 
leaders,-and is not the natural, the 
almost necessary reaction to the 
exaggerated praise and fulsome 
adulation of certain Liberal poli- 
ticians. Mr. Bright expresses him- 
self unable to conceive why he, for 
instance, a man of such honeyed 
words and measured expressions, 
should have ever been made the 
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mark of attack or invective. He 
asks, almost plaintively, if any one 
can explain it. “I can,” says a 
great Yankee orator, ‘ blas-pheme, 


pro-fane, ‘rip,’ and snort with any 
gentleman breathin’; but no man 
ever heerd me use an objectionable 
expression.” 


THE ADMIRAL PERSANO. 


The Italian Senate have found 
“true bills” against Admiral Per- 
sano, and have sent him for trial 
on charges of disobedience and 
incapacity. They have declared 
the accusation of cowardice to be 
unsustained. 

As to the action at Lissa, we 
have nothing so good in description, 
nor so near accuracy as to fact, as 
the account given by the ‘Times’ 
correspondent. So far as it was 
possible to master the details of a 
complete confusion, he did so: 
he enumerated carefully and truth- 
fully the forces on either side, and 
described, with his well-known 
ability, the disposition of the ships 
before the action had begun. The 
two great and crushing disasters 
of the day he painted graphically 
and powerfully—beyond this he 
did not, could not go. Of rash 
movements here, of inexplicable 
turnings and backings and halts of 
ships, of signals"hung out and never 
acknowledged, of others hauled 
down and replaced while in the very 
act of acknowledgment—of, in fact, 
the utter confusion that prevailed 
in the Italian fleet, the doubt, the 
hesitation, the conscious sense that 
something was to be done, without 
knowing what it was or who was 
to do it, and the overpowering 
conviction that there was no master 
mind, no guiding intelligence, to 
lead them out of this tumultuous 
uncertainty, and give them energy 
and direction,—who could convey 
these ? 

The great Napoleon was wont to 
say, that he won none so complete 
victories as those wherein he found 
the enemy en délit—that is, when 
the forces opposed to him were 
directed in a false direction, and in 
pursuit of some object which, even 
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if gained, could not affect the 
general result. When the Russians 
made their famous march to out- 
flank him at Austerlitz, he pro- 
nounced them ‘en flagrant délit,” 
and said, ‘“‘Before to-morrow even- 
ing that army is my own.” 

So it was with the Italians. The 
attack on the sound forts of Lissa 
was a flagrant délit. They were 
actually taken in the act. When 
the signal from the masthead of the 
Aviso announced that the enemy 
were bearing down with all the 
speed sail and steam could give 
them, the boats of the Italian 
squadron were still crowded with 
men, and the signal-guns were 
thundering the recall to the forces 
sent to the attack. Up to this very 
hour, no one has been able to say 
why this attack on Lissa was ever 
made. It was highly important to 
destroy or, at least, to cripple the 
Austrian fleet. It was a matter of 
actual necessity to inflict such a 
blow as might disable them from 
any attempt to land troops in 
Calabria, which, it was well 
known, they intended to do; but 
Lissa, no matter how well gar- 
risoned, could have contributed 
nothing to this object; and Lissa 
might have been as strong as Malta 
and Gibraltar together, without in 
any way affecting the fortunes of 
the war. To attack Lissa was 
simply what the French call “ courir 
aprés les aventures”—it was a 
seeking for peril for peril’s sake. 
There was, however, what seemed 
a political necessity for this assault. 
The defeat at Custoza, without 
crushing the spirit of the army, 
had filled the nation with appre- 
hension, In. their over-confidence, 
the Italians had imagined that the 
Austrians would scarcely give them 
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battle ; and when the news of the 
disaster came, the effect was actu- 
ally overwhelming. That the fleet, 
vastly more numerous as it was 
known to be than the Austrian, 
would soon redress the balance of 
victory, all believed; but it was 
also believed that the Austrian 
ships would not venture from be- 
neath the batteries of Pola; and 
hence came that famous order from 
Lamarmora to Persano, to go and 
do something —anything — which 
might restore confidence to the 
forces, and encouragement to the 
nation. 

Whether Persano was right when 
he declared the fleet in no condi- 
tion to go to sea, is not easy to 
determine. There is too much 
violence in the spirit of the discus- 
sion to enable one to form a fair 
and impartial judgment. Whether 
the defects that he deplored were 
those of deficient matériel or those 
graver faults of which the action 
afterwards gave evidence—of mutu- 
al distrusts and jealousies between 
the commanders, of divisions and 
animosities pushed to positive hat- 
reds, and of which he could scarcely 
speak without the risk of aggravat- 
ing them—is very hard to say; but 
unquestionably he deferred sailing 
as long as he possibly could, and 
only obeyed at last the order that 
threatened him with being deprived 
of his command. ; 

“At a council held this day,” 
writes Lamarmora, “his Majesty 
the King being the president, it 
was decided that if you still con- 
tinue to remain in inactivity, and 
are unwilling to employ the forces 
under your command, you should 
be at once superseded.” Persano 
replied, ‘‘I bow to the rebuke you 
have visited me with, and hope to 
do better in future.’ This was 
hardly the spirit that should have 
animated a man om the eve of a 
great and hazardous enterprise; but 
more crushing again was it when 
the enterprise was one he totally 
disapproved of, and which he saw 
himself bound to undertake, less 
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from any merits of its own than to 
relieve a Minister from the obloquy 
that followed on an abortive policy, 
and a General from the shame of a 
defeat. ; 

Persano had no confidence in his 
fleet—the fleet were, almost to a 
man, without confidence in their 
commander. He was_ singularly 
unpopular; for, though severe and 
exacting in discipline, he had none 
of that dash or daring which goes 
so far to excuse these qualities. It 
was rumoured, too, that he was a 
Court favourite, and owed all his 
advancement in the service more to 
being the companion of the King’s 
pleasures than the associate of his 
dangers. Men of the world con- 
versant with society and its ways— 
and Persano was one of these—are 
rarely popular with sailors, who 
take very peculiar and restricted 
views of life; and on every account 
his appointment was a mistake and 
a misfortune, 

Landsmen talked of Persano as 
a bold and skilful sailor. The 
blue-jackets themselves took a very 
different estimate of him. Nor 
was he even what was called a 
“lucky man.” Quite the reverse. 
Some years ago, when conducting 
the King to visit the island of Sar- 
dinia, he insisted on being his own 
pilot, and while skirting thé shore 
drove his ship, the Governolo, on a 
rock, which so completely wrecked 
her that the King and his suite 
had to land in boats. At Ancona, 
where he commanded, he did next 
to nothing. At Gaéta the same. 
It was, then, with no small dis- 
satisfaction that the fleet saw him 
named to the command; and there 
were many who from: the first an- 
ticipated the worst consequences 
from the appointment. 

It has been said here “that with 
any other leader the Italians would 
have conquered, and with any other 
fleet Persano would have won the 
day ;’’ and I am much disposed to 
believe it. Instead of the three 
squadrons—the iron ships, the re- 
serve, and the wooden fleet—afford- 
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ing aid and support to each other, 
each assumed a separate function, 
and never departed from some idea 
of a peculiar action, self-assigned 
and self-assumed. Albini deemed 
that the iron frigates were chiefly 
meant to protect the wooden ones, 
and either misunderstood or wilful- 
ly disobeyed all orders to mingle in 
the conflict. Vacca thought that 
as a reserve has a special significa- 
tion, his duty was to wait to pur- 
sue a broken and defeated force or 
to cover the retreat of his own 
side; and thus Persano, who was 
never very clear what he should 
do, and who changed his plans, if 
plans they can be called, half-a- 
dozen times, met no support any- 
where. Even his signal to attack 


without waiting for combined ac- 
tion—to go in, indiscriminately— 
was disregarded. 

To attribute the disaster of Lissa 
to the defective qualities of the 
Latin race, as the writer in the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ has done, 


ismere nonsense. There was no want 
of courage in the fleet. The officers 
and men, as regards courage, will 
bear comparison with those of any 
navy in Europe. When, smarting un- 
der this terrible calamity, they were 
ordered, a few weeks after the battle 
of Lissa, to suppress the revolt at 
Palermo, it was the young lieuten- 
ants of the navy who first rushed to 
attack the barricades, giving proofs 
of brilliant bravery on every hand. 

The Reviewer, besides, seems to 
forget that Lissa was won by 
Italian sailors—the Austrians have 
none other. The Latin race sup- 
plied all the dash that animated 
the onward rush of the Kaiser, and 
stood to the guns of the Hapsburg 
when her deck was raked by the 
enemy. 

And, lastly, is it possible that a 
battle which was decided in forty 
minutes could determine the quali- 
ties of those engaged in it? The 
action at Lissa was lost from causes 
exactly like those which at this 
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very moment disturb the con- 
dition and menace the very ex- 
istence of Italy. There is no trust 
nor confidence anywhere. Each 
declines a responsibility which by 
any artifice he can devolve upon 
his neighbour. No one will hazard 
himself or his interest for the com- 
monweal, Save that some personal 
jealousies lend a little excitement 
to public life, all would be sunk in 
a dull and dreary apathy. 

To bring Admiral Persano to 
trial for his defeat is to accuse the 
very spirit that animates the na- 
tion. It is to inquire, “ Why 
Neapolitan distrusts Lombard? 
why Tuscany cannot abide Sicily ?” 
It is to investigate the differences 
which a wiser policy would gloss 
over. 

Condemn him how you may— 
was he the only incapable man of 
the late war? or is it his unskil- 
fulness or his unpopularity that has 
now placed him in the dock ? 

I am sure of one thing. The 
tendency of every man in a position 
of command is to do something; 
and when a man does nothing with 
his army or his fleet, the most natu- 
ral inference is, there is nothing to 
be done. It is only a few years back 
that we had a very gallant sailor 
in the Baltic, who scarcely fulfilled 
the national expectations. We were 
very impatient at the time, and 
very dissatisfied afterwards; but I 
never heard that any one wanted to 
try him by a court-martial, or to 
question either his bravery or his 
ability. 

I do not believe that it was either 
just or generous to put Persano on 
his trial. I am certain it was not 
politic; but Italy never forgets the 
leaven of her old paganism, and 
the victim must be given to the 
populace, just as the bleeding glad- 
iator was thrown to the lions. Nor 
have they the poor excuse that was 
offered for ourselves in a like case. ~ 
If they were even to hang Persano, 
it would not encourage the others. 
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BROWNLOWS. 


PART III. 


CHAPTER VIII.—YOUNG POWYS. 


Mr. Browntow took his new 
clerk into his employment next 
morning. It is true that this was 
‘done to fill up a legitimate vacancy, 
but yet it took everybody in the 
office a little by surprise. The 
junior clerk had generally been a 
very junior, taken in rather by way 
of training than for any positive 
use. The last one, indeed, whom 
this new-comer had been taken to 
replace, was an overgrown boy in 
jackets, very different, indeed, from 
the tall, well-developed Cana- 
dian whose appearance filled all 
Mr. Brownlow’s clerks with amaze- 
ment. All sorts of conjectures 
about him filled the minds of these 
young gentlemen. They all spied 
some unknown motive underneath, 
and their guesses at it were ludi- 
crously far from the real case. The 
conveyancing clerk suggested that 
the young fellow was somebody’s 
son “that old Brownlow has ruined, 
you know, in the way of business.” 
Other suppositions fixed on the fact 
that he was the son of a widow 
by whom, perhaps, the governor 
might have been bewitched, an idea 
which was speedily adopted as the 
favourite and most probable explana- 
tion, and caused unbounded amuse- 
ment in the office. They made so 
merry over it that once or twice 
awkward consequences had nearly 
ensued; for the new clerk had 
quick ears, and was by no means 
destitute of intelligence, and de- 
cidedly more than a match, physi- 
cally, for the most of his fellows. 
As for the circumstances of his en- 
gagement, they were on this wise. 

At the hour which Mr. Brownlow 
had appointed .to see him again, 
young Powys presented himself 
Cage mesp in the outer office, where 

e was made to wait a little, and 


heard some “chaffing” about the 
governor’s singular proceedings on 
the previous day and his interviews 
with Inspector Pollaky, which pro- 
bably conveyed a certain amount of 
information to the young man. When 
he was ushered into Mr. Brownlow’s 
room, there was, notwithstanding his 
frank and open countenance, a cer- 
tain cloud on his brow. He stood 
stiffly before his future employer, 
and heard with only a half-satisfied 
look that the lawyer, having made 
inquiries, was disposed to take ad- 
vantage of his services. To this 
the young backwoodsman assented 
in a stilted way, very different from 
his previous frankness; and when 
all was concluded, he still stood 
doubtful, with the look upon his 
face of having something to say. 

“T don’t know what more there 
is to settle, except the time when 
you enter upon your duties,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, a little surprised. 
“You need not begin to-day. Mr. 
Wrinkell, the head-clerk, will give 
you all the necessary information 
about hours, and show you all you 
will have to do—— Is there any- 
thing more you would like to say ?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” said the youth 
abruptly, with a mixture of irrita- 
tion and compunction. ‘ Perhaps 
what I say may look very ungrate- 
ful; but why did you send a 
policeman to my mother? That 
is not the way to inquire about 
a man if you mean to trust him. 
I don’t say you have any call to 
trust me——” 

“A policeman!” said Mr. Brown- 
low, in consternation. 

“Well, sir, the fellows there,” . 
cried the energetic young savage, 
pointing behind him, ‘call him 
Inspector. I don’t mean to say 
you were to take me on my own 
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word; any inquiries you liked to 
make we were ready to answer ; 
but a policeman—and to my mo- 
ther !” 

Mr, Brownlow laughed, but yet 
this explosion gave him a certain 
uneasiness. ‘‘ Compose yourself,” he 
said, ‘‘the man is not a policeman, 
but he is a confidential agent, whom 
when I can’t see about anything 
myself——but I hope he did not 
say anything or ask anything that 
annoyed Mrs.—your mother,” Mr. 
Brownlow added, hurriedly; and if 
the jocular youths in the office had 
seen something like a shade of ad- 
ditional colour rise on his elderly 
cheek, their amusement and their 
suspicions would have been equally 
confirmed. 

. “Well, no,” said young Powys, 
the compunction gaining ground; 
“T beg your pardon, sir; you are 
very kind, I am sure you must 
think me ungrateful—but o 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Brown- 
low; “it is quite right you should 
stand up for your mother. The 
man is not a policeman,—and I 
never—intended him—to trouble— 
your mother,”—he added, with hesi- 
tation. ‘He went to make in- 
quiry, and these sort of people 
take their own way; but he did 
not annoy her, I hope ?” 

“Oh, no!” said the youth, re- 
covering his temper altogether. 
“She took it up as being some in- 
quiry about my father, and she 
was a little excited, thinking per- 
haps that his friends—but never 
mind. I told her it was best we 
should depend only on ourselves, 
and I am sure I am right. Thank 
you; I shall have good news to tell 
her to-day.” 

“Stop a little,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, feeling a reaction upon him- 
self of the compunction which had 
passed over his young companion. 
“She thought it was something 
about your father? Is there any- 
thing mysterious, then, about your 
father? I told you there was 
a Lady Powys who had lived 
here.” 2 
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“T don’t think there is anything 
mysterious about him,” said the 
oung man. “I scarcely remember 
im, though I am the eldest. He 
died quite young—and my poor 
mother has always thought that his 
friends——-_ But I never encour-- 
aged her in that idea, for my 

part.” 

“That his friends could do some- 
thing for you?” said Mr. Brown- 
low. 

“Yes, that is what she thought. 
I don’t think myself there is any 
foundation for it; and seeing they 
have never found us out all these 
years—five-and-twenty years——” 

“ Five-and-twenty years!” Mr. 
Brownlow repeated, with a start— 
not that the concidence was any- 
thing, but only that the mere sound 
of the words startled him, excited 
as he was. 

“Yes, I am as old as that,” said 
young Powys, with a smile, and 
then he recollected himself. “I 
beg your pardon, sir; I am taking 
up your time, and I hope you don’t 
think I am ungrateful. Getting 
this situation so soon is everything 
in the world to us.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Mr. 
Brownlow; and yet he could not 
but ask himself whether his young 
visitor laid an emphasis upon this 
situation. What was this situation 
more than another? “But the 
salary is not very large, you know 
—do you mean to take your mo- 
ther and her family on your shoul- 
ders with sixty pounds a year ?” 

“Tt is my family,” said the 
young man, growing red. “I have 
no interest separate from theirs.” 
Then he paused for a moment, 
feeling affronted; but he could not 
bear malice. Next minute he re- 
lapsed into the frank and confiden- 
tial tone that was natural to him. 
“There are only five of us after 
all,” he said— “five altogether, and 
the little sisters don’t cost much; 
and we have a little money—I 
think we shall do very well.” 

“IT hope so,” said Mr. Brownlow ; 
and somehow, notwithstanding that 
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be intended in his heart to do this 
young fellow a deadly injury, a cer- 
tain affectionate interest in the lad 
sprang up within him. He was so 
honest and open, and had such an 
innocent confidence in the interest 
of others. None of his ordinary 
clerks were thus garrulous to Mr. 
Brownlow. It never would have 
occurred to them to confide in the 
“guy’nor.”’ He knew them as they 
came and went, and had a certain 
knowledge of their belongings— 
which it was that would have old 
Robinson’s money, and which that 
had given his father so much un- 
easiness; but that was very dif- 
ferent from a young fellow that 
would look into your face and make 
a confidant of you as to his way of 
spending his sixty pounds a year, 
John Brownlow had possessed a 
heart ever since he was aware of 
his own individuality. It was 
that that made him raise his eyes 
always, years and years ago, when 
Bessie Fennell went past his win- 
dows. Perhaps it would have been 
just as well had he hot been thus 
moved; and yet sometimes, when 
he was all by himself and looked 
up suddenly and saw any passing 
figure, the remembrance of those 
moments when Bessie passed would 
be as clear upon him as if he were 
young again. Influenced by this 
same organ, which had no particu- 
lar business in the breast of a 
man of his profession at his years, 
Mr. Brownlow looked with eyes 
that were almost tender upon the 
young man whom he had just taken 
into his employment — notwith- 
standing that, to tell the truth, he 
meant badly by him, and in one 
particular at least was far from in- 
tending to be his friend. 

“T hope so,” he said; “and if 
you are steady and suit us, there 
may be means found of increasing 
a little. I don’t pledge myself to 
anything, you know; but we shall 
see how you get on; and if you 
have any papers or anything that 
may give a clue to your father’s 
family,” he continued, as he took 
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up his pen, “bring them to me 
some day and [ll look over them. 
That’s all in the way of business to 
us. We might satisfy your mother 
after all, and perhaps be of some 
use to you.” 

This he said with an almost pa- 
ternal smile, dismissing his new 
clerk, who went away in an enthusi- 
asm of gratitude and satisfaction, 
It is so pleasant to be very kindly 
used, especially to young people 
who know no better. It throws a 
glow of comfort through the inter- 
nal consciousness. It is so very, 
very good of your patron, and, ina 
smaller way, it is good of you too, 
who are patronised. You are un- 
derstood, you are appreciated, you 
are liked. This was the feeling 
young Powys had. To think that 
Mr. Brownlow would have been as © 
good to anybody would not have 
been half so satisfactory, and he 
went off with ringing hasty steps, 
which in themselves were beating 
a measure of exhilaration, to tell 
his mother, who, though ready on 
the spot to worship Mr. Brownlow, 
would naturally set this wonderful 
success down to the score of her 
boy’s excellencies. As for the law- 
yer himself, he took his pen in his 
hand and wrote a few words of the 
letter which lay unfinished before 
him while the young man was going 
out, as if anxious to make up for 
the time lost in this interview ; but 
as soon as the door was closed 
John Brownlow laid down his pen 
and leaned back in his chair. What 
was it he had done?—taken in a 
viper to his bosom that would sting 
him ? or received a generous, open, 
confiding youth, in order to blind 
and hoodwink and rob him? These 
were strong—nay, rude and harsh 
words, and he did not say them 
even to himself; but a kind of 
shadow of them rolled through his 
mind, and gave him a momentary 
panic. Was this what he was about 
to do? With a pretence of kind- 
ness, even generosity, to take this 
open-hearted young fellow into his 
employment, in order to keep him 
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in the dark, and prevent him from 
finding out that the fortune was his 
upon which Brownlows and all its 
grandeur was founded? Was this 
what he was doing? It seemed to 
John Brownlow for the moment as 
if the air of his room was suffocat- 
ing, or rather as if there was no air 
at all to breathe, and he plucked at 
his cravat in the horror of the sen- 
sation. But then he came to him- 
self, Perhaps, on the other hand, 
just as likely, he was taking into 
is house a secret enemy, who, once 
posted there, would search and find 
out everything. Quite likely, very 
likely ; for what did he mean by the 
emphasis with which he said this 
situation, and all that about his 
father, which was throwing dust 
into Mr. Brownlow’s cautious eyes? 
‘Perhaps his mind was a little bias- 
sed by his profession—perhaps he 
was moved by something of the 
curious legal uncertainty which 
teaches a man to plead “never in- 
debted” in the same breath with 


“already paid ;” for amid the hurry 
and tumult of these thoughts came 
another which was of a more com- 


forting tendency, After all, he had 
no evidence that the boy was that 
woman’s son. No evidence what- 
ever—not a shadow. And it was 
not his duty to go out and hunt for 
her or her son over all the world. 
Nobody could expect it of him. 
He had done it once, but to do it 
over again would be simply absurd. 
Let them come and make their 
claim. 

Thus the matter was decided, and 
there could be no doubt that it 
was with a thrill of very strange and 
mingled interest that Mr. Brown- 
low watched young Powys enter 
upon his duties. He had thought 
this would be a trouble to him—a 
constant shadow upon him—a kind 
of silent threat of misery to come; 
but the fact was that it did not 
turn out so. The young fellow was 
so frank and honest, so far at least 
as physiognomy went—his very 
step was so cheerful and active, and 
rang so lightly on the stones—he 
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was so ready to do anything, so 
quick and cordial and workman- 
like about his work—came in with 
such a bright face, spoke with such 
a pleasant respectful confidence, 
as knowing that some special link 
existed between his employer and 
himself; Mr. Brownlow grew ab- 
solutely attached to the new clerk, 
for whom he had so little use, to 
whom he was so kind and fatherly, 
and against whom—good heavens ! 
was it possible ?—he was harbour- 
ing such dark designs. 

As for young Jack, when he came 
back to the office after a few days 
on the ice, there being nothing 
very important in the way of busi- 
ness going on just then, the sight 
of this new figure took him very 
much by surprise. He was not 
very friendly with his father’s 
clerks on the whole—perhaps be- 
cause they were too near himself 
to be looked upon with charitable 
eyes; too near, and yet as far off, 
he thought to himself, as if he had 
been a duke. Not that Jack had 
those attributes which distinguish- 
ed the great family of snobs. 
When he was among educated men 
he was as unassuming as it is in the 
nature of a young man to be, and 
never dreamed of asking what their 
pedigree was, or what their balance 
at their bankers. But the clerks 
were different—they were natural 
enemies—fellows that might set 
themselves up for being as good as 
he, and yet were not as good as 
he, however you chose to look at the 
question. In short, they were cads. © 
This was the all-expressive word in 
which Jack developed his senti- 
ments. Any addition to the cads 
was irksome to him; and then 
he, the young prince, knew no- 
thing about it, which was more 
irksome still. 

“Who is that tall fellow ?’ he 
said to Mr. Wrinkell, who was his 
father’s vizier. ‘ What is he doing 
here? You don’t mean to say he’s 
en mence? Who is he, and 
what is he doing there ?” 

“That’s Mr. Powys, Mr. John,” 
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said Mr. Wrinkell, calmly, and with 
a complacent little nod. The vizier 
rather liked to snub the heir appar- 
ent when he could, and somehow 
the Canadian had crept into his 
od graces too. 

By Jove! and who the deuce 
is Mr. Powys?” said Jack, with un- 
becoming impatience, almost loud 
enough to reach the stranger’s ear. 

“Hush,” said Mr. Wrinkell, ‘ he 
has come in young Jones’s place, 
who left at Michaelmas, you know. 
I should say he was a decided ad- 
dition; steady, very steady—punc- 
tual in the morning—clever at his 
' work—always up to his hours——” 

“Oh, I see, a piece of perfec- 
tion,” said Jack, with, it must be 
confessed, a slight sneer. “But I 
don’t see that he was wanted. 
Brown was quite able for all the 
-work, I should like to know where 
you picked that fellow up. It’s 
very odd that something always 
happens when I am absent for a 
single day.” 

“The frost has lasted for ten 
days,” said Mr. Wrinkell, with seri- 
ous but mild reproof—‘not that I 
think there is anything in that. We 
are only young once in this life; 
and there is nothing particular 
doing. I am very glad you took 
advantage of it, Mr. John.” 

Now it was one of Jack’s weak 

ints that he hated being called 

r. John, and could not bear to be 
approved of—two peculiarities of 
which Mr. Wrinkell was very tho- 
roughly aware. But the vizier had 
many privileges. He was serious 
and substantial, and not a man 
who could be called a cad, as Jack 
called his own contemporaries in 
the office. Howsoever tiresome or 
aggravating he might be, he had to 
be borne with; and he knew his 
advantages, and was not always 
generous in the use he made of 
them. When the young man went 
off into his own little private room, 
Mr. Wrinkell was tempted to give a 
little inward chuckle. He was a 
dissenter, and he rather liked to 
put the young autocrat down. 
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“‘He has too much of his own way 
—too much of his own way,” he 
said to himself, and went against 
Jack on principle, and for his g 
which is a kind of conduct not 
always appreciated by those for 
whose good it is kept up. 

And from that moment a kind 
of opposition, not to say enmity, 
crept up between Jack and the new 
clerk—a sort of feeling that they 
were rather too like each other, and 
were not practicable in the same 
hemisphere. Jack tried, but found 
it did not answer, to call the new- 
comer a cad. He did not, like the 
others, follow Jack’s own ways at 
a woeful distance, and copy those 
things for which Jack rather de- 
spised himself,!as all cads have a 
way of doing; but had his own 
way, and was himself, Powys, not 
the least like the Browns and Rob- 
insons. The very first evening, as 
they were driving home together, 
Jack, having spent the day in a 
close examination of the new comer, 
thought it as well to let his father 


know his opinion on the subject, 


which he did as they flew along in 
their dogcart, with the wicked mare 
which Jack could scarcely hold in, 
and the sharp wind whizzing past 
their ears, that were icy cold with 
speed, 

“T see you have got a new fel- 
low in the office,” said Jack. “I 
hope it’s not my idleness that made 
it necessary. I should have gone 
back on Monday; but I thought you 
said——” 

“T am glad you didn’t come,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, quietly. “I 
should have told you had there 
been any occasion. No, it was not 
for that. You know he came in 
young Jones’s place.” 

*‘He’s not very much like young 
Jones,” said Jack—“as old as 
am, I should think. How she pulls 
to be sure! One would think, to 
see her go, she hadn’t been out for a 
week.” 

“Older than you are,” said Mr. 
Brownlow — “‘ five - and - twenty ;” 
and he gave an unconscious sigh— 
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for it was dark, and the wind was 
sharp, and the mare very fresh; 
and under such circumstances a 
man may relieve his mind, at least 
to the extent of a sigh, without 
being obliged to render a reason. 
So, at least, Mr. Brownlow thought. 

But Jack heard it, somehow, not- 
withstanding the ring of the mare’s 
hoofs and the rush of the wind, and 
was confounded—as much con- 
founded as he durst venture on 
being with such a slippery animal 
to deal with. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
groom, “keep her steady, sir; this 
here is the gate she’s always a-shy- 
ing at.” 

“Oh, confound her!” said Jack— 
or perhaps it was “confound you” 
—which would have been more 
natural; but the little waltz per- 
formed by Mrs. Bess at that mo- 
ment, and the sharp crack of the 
whip, and the wind that whistled 
through all, made his adjuration 
less distinct than it might have 
been. When, however, the dan- 
gerous gate was past, and they 
were going on again with great 
speed and moderate steadiness, he 
resumed— 

“T thought you did not mean 
to have another in young Jones’s 
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place. I should have said Brown 
could do all the work. When these 
fellows have too little to do they 
get into all sorts of mischief.” 

‘Most fellows do,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, calmly. ‘I may as well tell 
you, Jack, that I wanted young 
Powys—I know his people; that is 
to say,” he added hastily, “I don’t 
know his people. Don’t take it 
into your head that I do—but still 
I’ve heard something about them 
—in a kind of a way; and it’s my 
special desire to have him there.” 

“T said nothing against it, sir,” 
said Jack, displeased. ‘‘ You are 
the head, to do whatever you like. 
I only asked, you know.” 

“Yes, I know you only asked,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, with quiet deci- 
sion. ‘That is my business; but 
I'd rather you were civil to him, if 
it is the same to you.” 

“By Jove, I believe she'll break 
our necks some day,” said Jack, in 
his irritation, though the mare was 
doing nothing particular. ‘* Going 
as quiet as a lamb,” the groom said 
afterwards in amazement, ‘when 
he let out at her enough to make a 
saint contrairy.” And “ contrairy ” 
she was up to the very door of the 
house, which perhaps, under the 
circumstances, was just as well. . 


CHAPTER IX.—NEW NEIGHBOURS. 


Perhaps one of the reasons why 
Jack was out of temper at this 
particular moment was that Mrs, 
Swayne had been impertinent to 


him. Not that he cared in the 
least for Mrs. Swayne; but natural- 
ly he took a little interest in the— 
child—he supposed she was only a 
child—a little light thing that felt 
like a feather when he carried her 
in out of the snow. He had carried 
her in, and he ‘took an interest” 
in her; and why he should be met 
with impertinence when he asked 
how the little creature was, was 
more than Jack could understand. 
The very morning of the day on 
which he saw young Powys first, 


he had been answered by Mrs. 
Swayne standing in front of her 
door, and pulling it close behind 
her, as if she was afraid of thieves 
or something. ‘She’s a-going on 
as nicely as could be, and there 
ain’t no cause for anxiety, sir,” Mrs. 
Swayne said, which was not a very 
impertinent speech after all. 

“Oh, I did not suppose there 
was,” said Jack. “It was only a 
sprain, I suppose; but she looked 
such a delicate little thing. That old 
woman with her was her mother, 


‘eh? What did she mean travelling 


with a fragile little creature like 
that in the carrier’s cart ?” 
“T don’t know about no old 
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woman,” said Mrs. Swayne; ‘the 
good lady as has my front parlour 
is the only female as is here, and 
they've come for quiet, Mr. John, 
not meaning no offence; and when 
you're a bit nervish, as I knows 
myself by experience, it goes to 
your heart every time as_ there 
comes a knock at the door.” 

“You can’t have many knocks 
at the door here,” said Jack; “as 
for me, I only wanted to know 
how the little thing was.” 

“Miss is a-doing nicely, sir,” 
Mrs. Swayne answered, with solem- 
nity ; and this was what Jack con- 
sidered a very impertinent reception 
of his kind inquiries. He was 
amused by it, and yet it put him a 
little out of temper too. “As if I 
could possibly mean the child any 
harm,” he said to himself, with a 
laugh; rather, indeed, insisting on 
the point that she was a child in 
all his thoughts on the subject; 
and then, as has been seen, the 
sudden introduction of young 
Powys and Mr. Brownlow’s calm 
adoption of the sentiment that it 
was his business to decide who was 
to be in the office, came a little hard 
upon Jack, who, after all, notwith- 
standing his philosophical indiffer- 
ence as to his sister’s heiress-ship, 
liked to be consulted about matters 
of business, and did not approve of 
being put back into a secondary 
place. 

Thus it was with a sense of hay- 
ing done her duty by her new 
lodgers, that Mrs. Swayne paid her 
periodical visit in the afternoon to 
the inmates of the parlour, where 
the object of Jack Brownlow’s in- 
quiries lay very much covered up 
on the little horsehair sofa, She 
was still suffering from her sprain, 
and was lying asleep on the narrow 
and uneasy couch, wrapped in all 
the shawls her mother possessed, 
and with her own pretty,red cloak 
thrown over the heap. It was 
rather a grim little apartment, with 
dark-green painted walls, and coarse 
white curtains drawn over the single 
window. But the inmates probably 
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were used to no better, and certainly 
were quite content with their quar- 
ters. The girl lay asleep with a 
flush upon her cheeks, which the 
long eyelashes seemed to  over- 
shadow, and her soft rings of dark 
hair pushed back in pretty disorder 
off her soft, full, childlike forehead, 
She was sleeping that grateful slee 
of convalescence, in which life itse: 
seems to come back—a sleep deep 
and sound and dreamless, and quite 
undisturbed by the little murmur 
of voices which went on over the 
fire. Her mother was a tall meagre 
woman, older than the mother of 
such;a girl ought to have been. 
Save that subtle, indefinable resem- 
blance which is, called family like- 
ness, the two did not resemble each 
other. The elder woman now sitting 
in the horsehair easy-chair over the 
fire, was very tall, with long fea- 
tures, and grey cheeks which had 
never known any roses, She had 
keen black passionate eyes, look- 
ing as young and full of life as if 
she had been sixteen instead of 
nearly sixty ; and her hair was still 
as black as it had been in her youth. 
But somehow the dead darkness of 
the hair made the grey face under- 
neath look older than if it had 
been softened by the silvery tones 
of white that belong to the aged. 
She was dressed as poor women, 
who have ceased to care about their 
appearance, and have no natural 
instinct that way, so often dress, in 
everything most suited to increase 
her personal deficiencies. She hada 
little black lace cap over her black 
hair, and a black gown with a rim 
of greyish white round the neck, 
badly made, and which took away 
any shape that might ever have 
been in her tall figure. Her hands 
were hard, and red, and thin, with 
no sort of softening between them 
and the harsh black sleeve which 
clasped her wrists. She was not a 
lady, that was evident; and yet 
you would not have said she was 
a@ common woman after you had 
looked into her eyes. 

It was very cold, though the thaw 

* 
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had set in, and the snow was gone 
—raw and damp with a penetrating 
chill, which is as bad as frost,—or 
worse, some people think. And 
the new-comer sat over the fire, 
leaning forward in the high-backed 
horsehair chair, and spreading out 
her hands to the warmth. She had 
given Mrs. Swayne a general invita- 
tion to come in for a chat in the 
afternoon, not knowing as yet how 
serious a business that was; and 
was now making the best of it, 
interposing a few words now and 
then, and yet not altogether with- 
out comfort in the companionship, 
the very hum of human eee 
having something consolatory in. it. 

“Tf it’s been a fever, that’s a 
thing as will mend,” said Mrs. 
Swayne, “‘and well over too; and 
a thing as you don’t. have more 
nor once. When it’s here, and 
there’s decline in the family ——” 
she added, putting her hand sig- 
nificantly to her breast. 

“‘There’s no decline in my family,” 
said the lodger, quickly. “It was 
downright sickness always. No, 
she’s quite strong in her chest. 
I’ve always said it was a great bless- 
ing that they were all strong in their 
chests.” 

“And yet you have but this one 
left,” said Mrs. Swayne. ‘Dear, 
dear!—when it’s decline, it comes 
kind of natural, and you get used 
to it like. An aunt o’ mine had 
nine, all took one after the other, 


- and she got that used to it, she’d 


tell you how it would be as soon 
as eer a one o’ them began to 
droop; but when it’s them sort of 
masterful sicknesses as you can’t 
do nothing for—— Deary me! 
all strong in their chests, and you 
to have had so many and but this 
one left.” 

“Ay,” said the mother, wringing 
her thin hands with a momentary 
yet habitual action, “it’s hard when 
you’ve reared them so far; but you 
said it was good air here?” 

“ Beautiful air, that’s what it is,” 
said Mrs. Swayne, enthusiastically ; 
“and when she gets a bit stronger, 


and the weather gets milder, and he 
mends of his rheumatics, Swayne 
shall drive her out in his spring- 
cart. It’s a fine way of seeing the 
country—a deal finer, J think, than 
the gentry in their carriages with a 
coachman on his box perched up 
afore them. I ain’t one as holds 
by much doctoring. Doctors and 
parsons, they’re all alike; and I 
don’t care if I never saw one 0’ 
them more.” ! 

“Isn’t there a nice clergyman?” 
said the lodger—“‘it’s a nice church, 
for we saw it, passing in the cart, 
and the child took a fancy to it. 
In the country like this, it’s nice to 
have a nice clergyman — that’s to 
say, if you’re Church folks.” 

“There was nothing but Church 
folks heard tell of where I came 
from,” said Mrs. Swayne, with a 
little heat. ‘ Them as says I wasn’t 
born and bred and confirmed in the 
Church don’t know what they’re 
talking of; but since we come here, 
you know, along of Swayne being a 
Dissenter, and the Rector a man as 
has no sympathy, I’ve give up. It’s 
the same with the doctors. There 
ain’t one as I haven’t tried, ex- 
ceptin’ the homepathetic; and I 
was turning it over in my mind as 
soon as Swayne had another bad 
turn to send for him.” 

“‘T hope we shan’t want any more 
doctors,” said the mother, once 
more softly wringing her hands. 
“ But for Pamela’s sake——” 

“Ts that her name?” said Mrs. 
Swayne; “I never knew no one of 
that name afore; but folks is all 
for new-fashioned names nowa- 
days. The Pollys and the Betsys 
as used to be in my young days,:I 
never hear tell of them now; but 
the girls ain’t no nicer nor no better 
behaved as I can see, It’s along 
o the story-books and _ things. 
There’s Miss Sairah as is always 
a-lending books——” 

“Ts Miss Sairah the young lady 
in the great house?” asked the 
stranger, looking up. 

Mrs. Swayne assented with a 
little reluctance. “Oh! yes, sure 
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enough; but they ain’t the real old 
Squires. Not as the old Squires 
was much to brag of; they was 
awful poor, and there never was 
nothing to be made out of them, 
neither by honest trades-folks nor 
cottagers, nor nobody; but him as 
has it now is nothing but a lawyer 
out of Masterton. He’s made it all, 
I shouldn’t wonder, by cheating poor 
folks out of their own; but there 
he is as grand as a prince, and Miss 
Sairah dressed up like a little pea- 
cock, and her carriage and her rid- 
ing-horse, and her school, as if she 
was real old gentry. It was Mr. 
John as carried your girl indoors 
that time when she fell; and a rare 
troublesome one he can be when he 
gets it in his head, a-calling at my 
house, and knocking at the knocker 
when, for anything he could tell, 
Swayne might ha’ been in one of 
his bad turns, or your little maid a- 
snatching a bit of sleep.” 

“But why does he come?” said 
the lodger, once more looking up; 
‘is it to ask after Mr. Swayne?” 

Mr. Swayne’s spouse gave a great 
many shakes of her head over this 
question. “To tell you the truth,” 
she said, “there’s a deal of folks 
thinks if Swayne hadn’t a good 
wife behind him as kept all straight, 
his bad turns would come very dif- 
ferent. That’s all as a woman gets 
for slaving and toiling and under- 
standing the business as well as e’er 
aman. \No; it was not for my 
husband. I haven’t got nothing 
to say against Mr. John. He’s not 
one of the sortas leads poor girls 
astray and breaks their hearts; but 
I wouldn’t have him about here, 
not too often, if I was you. He 
was a-asking after your girl.” 

“Pamela?” said the mother, with 
surprise and almost amusement in 
her tone, and she looked back to 
the sofa where her daughter was 
lying with a flush too pink and 
roselike for health upon her cheek. 
“Poor little thing; it is too early 
for that—she is only a child.” 

“T don’t put no faith in them 
being only children,” said Mrs. 
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Swayne. “It comes terrible soon, 
does that sort of thing; and a gen. 
tleman has nice ways with him. 
When she’s once had one of that 
sort a-running after her, a girl don’t 
take to an honest man as talks plain 
and straightforward. That’s my 
opinion; and, thank Providence, 
I’ve been in the way of temptation 
myself, and I know what it all 
means.” 

Mrs. Swayne’s lodger did not 
seem at all delighted by these com- 
mentaries. A little flush of pride 
or pain came over her colourless 
cheek; and she kept glancing 
back at the sofa on which her 
daughter lay. “My Pamela is a 
little lady, if ever there was a lady,” 
she said, in a nervous undertone; 
but it was evidently a question she 
did not mean to discuss with her 
landlady; and thus the conversa- 
tion came to a pause. 

Mrs. Swayne, however, was not 
easily subdued ; and curiosity urged 
her even beyond her wont. “I 
think you said as you had friends 
here ?” she said, making a new start. 

“No, no friends. We're alone 
in the world, she and I,” said the 
woman, hastily. ‘ We’ve been long 
away, and everybody is dead that 
ever belonged to us. She hasn’t a 
soul but me, poor dear, and I’m 
old. It’s dreadful to be old and 
have a young child. If I was to 
die——but we’re not badly off,” 
she continued, with a faint smile 
in answer to an alarmed glance all 
round the room from Mrs. Swayne, 
“and I’m saving up every penny 
for her. If I could only see her as 
well and rosy as she used to be!” 

“That ‘will come in time,” said 
the landlady. ‘‘ Don’t you be afeard. 
It’s beautiful air; and what with 
fresh milk and new-laid eggs, she'll 
come round as fast as the grass 
grows. You'll see she will—they 
always does here. Miss Sairah her- 
self was as puny a bit of a child as 
ever you set eyes on, and she’s 4 
fine tall lass with a colour like a 
rose—I will say that for her— 
now.” 
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“And I think you said she was 
about my child’s age,” said the 
mother, with a certain wistful 
glance out of the window. ‘“ Per- 
haps she and my Pamela—— But 
of course a young lady like that 
has plenty of friends. Pamela will 
never be tall—she’s done growing. 
She takes after her father’s side, 
you see,” the poor woman added, 
with a sigh, looking round once 
more to the sofa where her child 
lay. 
ef And it ain’t long, perhaps, since 
you lost your good gentleman?” 
said Mrs. Swayne, curiosity giving 
a certain brevity to her speech. 

“He was in the army,” said the 
lodger, passing by the direct ques- 
tion, “‘and it’s a wandering sort of 
life. Now I’ve come back, all are 
gone that ever belonged to me, or 
so much as knew me. It feels 
dreary like. I don’t mind for my- 
self, if I could but find some kind 
friends for my child.” 

“Don’t you fret,’? said Mrs. 
Swayne, rising. “She'll find 
friends, no fear; and its ridiklus 


_to hear you talk like an old wo- 


man, and not a grey hair on your 
head——. But I hear Swayne 
a-grumbling, Mrs. Preston. He’s no 
better nor an old washerwoman, that 
man isn’t, for his tea.” 

When the conversation ended 
thus, the lodger rose, partly in civ- 
ility, and stood before the fire, look- 
ing into the dark little mirror over 
the mantelshelf when her visitor 
was gone. It was not vanity that 
moved her to look at herself. 
“Threescore. and ten!” she was 
saying softly—‘threescore and ten! 
She’d be near thirty by then, and 
able to take care of herself.” It 
was a sombre thought enough, but 
it was all the comfort she could 
take. ‘‘The child” all this time 
had to all appearance lain fast 
asleep under her wraps, with the 
red cloak laid over her, a childlike, 
fragile. creature. She began to 
stir at this moment, and her 
mother’s face cleared as if by magic. 
She went up to the litile hard 
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couch, and murmured her inquiries 
over it with that indescribable voice 
which belongs only to doves, and 
mothers croodling over their sick 
children. Pamela considered it the 
most ordinary utterance in the 
world, and never found out that 
it was totally unlike the usually 
almost harsh tones of the same 
voice when addressing other people. 
The girl threw off her coverings 
with a little impatience, and came 
with tottering steps to the big 
black easy-chair. The limpid eyes 
which had struck Jack Brownlow 
when they gazed wistfully out of 
the carrier’s cart, were almost too 
bright, as her colour was almost 
too warm, for the moment; but it 
was the flush of weakness and sleep, 
not of fever. She too, like her 
mother, wore rusty black; but 
neither that poor and melancholy 
garb, nor any other disadvanta- 
geous circumstance, could impair 
the sweetness of the young tender 
face. It was lovely with the sweet- 
ness of spring as are the primroses 
and anemones; — dew, and fra- 
grance, and growth, and all the 
possibilities of expansion, were in 
her lovely looks. You could not 
have told what she might not grow 
to. Seeing her, it was possible 
to understand the eagerness with 
which the poor old mother, verging 
on threescore, counted her chances 
of a dozen years longer in this life. 
These dozen years might make all 
the difference to Pamela; and 
Pamela was all that she had in the 
world. 

“You have had a long sleep, my 
darling. Iam sure you feel better,” 
she said. 

“TI feel quite well, mamma,” said 
the girl; and she sat down and 
held out her hands to the fire. 
Then the mother began to talk, 
and give an account of the conver- 
sation she had been holding. She 
altered it a little, it must be ac- 
knowledged. She omitted all Mrs. 
Swayne’s anxieties about Jack 
Brownlow, and put various ortho- 
dox sentiments into her mouth 
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instead. When she had gone on so 
for some ten minutes, Pamela, who 
had been making evident efforts to 
restrain herself, suddenly opened 
her red lips with a burst of soft 
ringing laughter, so that the mother 
stopped confused, 

“T amafraid it was very naughty,” 
said the girl; ‘but I woke up, and 
I did not want to disturb you, and 
I could not help listening. Oh, 
mamma, how clever you are to 
make up conversation like that, 
when you know Mrs. Swayne was 
talking of Mr. John, and was such 
fun ! Why shouldn’t I hear 
about Mr. John? Because one has 
been ill, is one never to have any 
more fun? You don’t expect me to 
die now ?” 

“God forbid!” said the mother. 
“But what do you know about 
Mr. John? Mrs. Swayne said no- 
thing——” 

“She said he came a-knocking at 
the knocker,” Pamela said, with a 
merry little conscious laugh; ‘“ and 
you asked if he came to ask for Mr. 
Swayne. I thought I should have 
laughed out and betrayed myself 
then.” : 

“But, my dear,” said Mrs. Pres- 
ton, steadily, “‘why shouldn’t he 
have come to ask for Mr. Swayne ?” 

“Yes, why indeed?” said Pamela, 
with another merry peal of laughter, 
which made her mother’s face relax, 
though she was not herself very sen- 
sible wherein the joke lay. 

“Well,” she said, “if he did, or 
if he didn’t, it does not matter very 
much to us. We know nothing 
about Mr. John.” 

“Oh, but I do,” said Pamela; 
“it was he that was standing by 
that lady’s chair on the ice—I saw 
him as plain as possible. I knew 
him in a minute when he carried 
mein. Wasn’t it nice and kind of 
him? and he knew—us;—I am 
sure he did. Why shouldn’t he 
come and ask for me? I think it 
is the most natural thing in the 
world.” 

“How could he know us?” said 
Mrs. Preston, wondering. ‘ My 
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darling, now you are growing older 
you must not think so much about 
fun. I don’t say it is wrong, 
but—— For you see, you have 
grown quite a woman now. It 
would be nice if you could know 
Miss Sara,’ she added, melting; 
“but she is a little great lady, and 
you are but a poor little girl——” 
“T must know Miss Sara,” cried 
Pamela. “We shall see her every 
day. I want to know them both, 


We shall be always seeing them any 


time they go out. I wonder if she is 
pretty. The lady was, that was in 
the chair.”’ 

“How can you see everythin 
like that, Panels os sp on 
mother, with mild reproof. “I 
don’t remember any lady in a 
chair.” 

* But J’ve got a pair of eyes,” 
said Pamela, with a laugh. She 
was not thinking that they were 
pretty eyes, but she certainly had 
a pleasant feeling that they were 
clear and sharp, and saw every- 
thing and everybody within her 
range of vision. “I like travel- 
ling in that cart,” she said, after a 
moment, “if it were not so cold, 
It would be pleasant in summer to 
go jogging along and see every- 


thing—but then, to be sure, in’ 


summer there’s no ice, and no nice 
bright fires shining through the 
windows. But, mamma, please,” the 
little thing added, with a doubtful 
look that might be saucy or sad as 
occasion required, “why are you so 
dreadfully anxious to find me kind 
friends ?” 

This was said with a little laugh, 
though her eyes were not laughing; 
but when she saw the serious look 
her mother cast upon her, she got 
up hastily and threw herself down, 
weak as she was, at the old woman’s 
knee. 

“Don’t you think if we were to 
live both as long as we could and 
then to die both together!” cried 
the changeable girl, with a sudden 
sob. “Oh, mamma, why didn’t 
you have me when you were young, 
when you had Florry, that we 
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might have lived ever so long, ever 
so long together? Would it be 
wrong for me to die when you die? 
why should it be wrong? God 
would know what we meant by it. 
He would know it wasn’t for 
wickedness. _And it would make 
our mind easy whatever should 
appen,” cried the child, burying 
her pretty face in her mother’s 
lap. Thus the two desolate crea- 
tures clung together, the old wo- 
man yearning to live, the young 
creature quite ready at any word 
of command that might reach her 
to give up her short existence. 
They had nobody in the world 
belonging to them that they knew 
of, and in the course of nature 
their companionship could only be 
so short, so short! And it was not 
as if God saw only the outside like 
men. He would know what they 
meant by it; that was what poor 
little Pamela thought. 

But she was as lively as a little 
bird half an hour after, being a crea- 
ture of a variable mind. Not a 
magnificent little princess, self-pos- 
sessed and reflective, like Sara over 
the way—a little soul full of fancies, 
and passions, and sudden impulses 
of every kind—a kitten for fun, a 
heroine for anything tragic, such 
as she, not feared, but hoped, 
might perhaps fall in her way. And 
the mother, who understood the 
passion, did not know very much 
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about either the fun or the fancy, 
and was puzzled by times, and even 
vexed when she had no need to be 
vexed. Mrs, Preston was greatly 
perplexed even that night after 
this embrace and the wild sugges- 
tion that accompanied it, to see 
how swiftly and fully Pamela’s 
light heart came back to her. She 
could comprehend such a proposal 
of despair; but how the despair 
should suddenly flit off and leave 
the sweetest fair skies of delight 
and hope below was more than the 
poor woman could understand. 
However, the fact was that hope 
and despair were quite capable of 
living next door in Pamela’s fully oc- 
cupied mind, and that despair itself 
was but another kind of hope when 
it got into those soft quarters where 
the air was full of the chirping of 
birds and the odours of the spring. 
She could not sing, to call singing, 
but yet she went on singing all the 
evening long over her bits of work, 
and planned drives in Mr. Swayne’s 
spring-cart, and even in the carrier’s 
waggon, much more joyfully than 
Sara ever anticipated the use of her 
greys. Yet she had but one life, one 
worn existence, old and shattered 
by much suffering, between her and 
utter solitude and destitution. No 
wonder her mother looked at her 
with silent wonder, she who could 
never get this woeful possibility out 
of her mind. 


CHAPTER X.—AT THE GATE, 


It was not to be expected that 
Sara could be long unconscious of 
her new humble neighbours. She, 
too, as well as Jack, had seen them 
in the carrier’s cart; and though 
Jack. had kept his little adventure 
to himself, Sara had no reason to 
omit due notice of her encounter, 
It was quite a new sensation to her 
when she saw for the first time the 
little face with its dewy eyes peep- 
ing out at. Mrs. Swayne’s window. 
And the ticket which offended 
Sara’s sight had been promptly 


taken down, not by Mrs. Swayne, 
but by her lodgers themselves, 
Sara’s impulse was to go over im- 
mediately and thank them for this 
good office ; but, on second thoughts, 
she decided to wait another oppor- 
tunity. They might not be “nice,” 
—or they might be ladies, and 
require more ceremonious  treat- 
ment, notwithstanding the carrier’s 
waggon. The face that peeped 
from Mrs. Swayne’s window might 
have belonged to a little princess 
in disguise for anything that could 
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be said to the contrary. And Sara 
was still of the age which believes 
in disguised princesses, at least in 
theory. She talked about them, 
however, continually ; putting Jack 
to many hypocritical devices to 
conceal that he too had seen the 
little stranger. Though why he 
should keep that fact secret, no- 
body, not even himself, could tell. 
And he had confided it to young 
Keppel, though he did not think 
of telling the story at home. “TI 
don’t know if you would call her 
pretty, but her eyes are like two 
stars,’ was what Jack said; and 
he was. more angry at Keppel’s 
jocular response than was at all 
needful. But, as for Sara, she was 
far more eloquent. ‘She is not 
pretty,” that authority said; “all 
girls are pretty, I suppose, in a 
kind of a way—I and Fanny Hard- 
castle and everybody—I despise 
that. She’s lovely ; one would like 
to take and kiss her. I don’t in 
the least care whether I am speak- 
ing grammar or not; but I want 
to know her, and I’ve made up my 
mind I'll have her here.” 

“Softly, Sara,” said Mr. Brown- 


low, with that indulgent look 
which Sara alone called into his 
eyes. 


“Oh yes, papa, as softly as you 
please; but I shall never be like 
her if I were to live a hundred 
years. I'd like to cut all my hair 
off, and wear it like that; but 
what’s the use, with this odious light 
hair ?” 

“T thought it was golden and 
Titianesque, and all sorts of fine 
things,” said Jack, “besides being 
fashionable. I’ve heard Keppel 
sa Sa 

“Don’t, please; Mr. Keppel is 
so stupid,” said Sara; and she 
took in her hand a certain curl she 
had, which was her favourite curl 
in a@ general way, and looked at it 
with something like disgust. ‘It 
isn’t even the right colour for the 
fashion,’ she said contemptuously. 
This was at breakfast, before the 
gentlemen went to business, which 
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was a favourite hour with all of 
them, when their minds were free, 
and the day had not as yet pro- 
duced its vexations. Mr. Brownlow, 
for his part, had quite got over an 

symptoms of discomposure that his 
children might have perceived on 
his face. Everything was going 
on well again. Young Powys was 
safely settled in the office, and hig 
employer already had got used to 
him, and nothing seemed to be 
coming of it; and every day was 
helping on the year, the one re- 
maining year of uncertainty. He 
was very anxious, but still he was 
not such a novice in life but that 
he could keep his anxiety to him- 
self. 

“Don’t forget to make every- 
thing comfortable for your visitors,” 
was what he said, as he drove 
away; and the fact was, that even 
Mr. Brownlow cast a glance over at 
Mrs. Swayne’s windows; and that 
Jack brought the mare almost on 
her haunches, by way of showing 
his skill, as she dashed out at the 
gates. And poor little Pamela had 
limped to the window, for she 
had not much to amuse her, and 
the passing of Mr. Brownlow’s 
dogeart was an event. “Is that 
the girl?” said Mr. Brownlow; 
“why, she is like your sister, 
Jack.” 

“Like Sara!” Jack gasped in 
dismay. He was so amazed that 
he could say nothing more for a 
full minute. “I suppose you think 
everything that’s pretty is like 
Sara,” he said, when he had recov- 
ered his breath. 

“‘ Well, perhaps,” said the father ; 
“but there’s something more there 
—and yet she’s not like Sara either 
for the matter of that.” 

“‘ Not the least bit in the world,” 
said Jack, decisively ; at which Mr. 
Brownlow only smiled, making no 
other reply. 

Sara, of course, knew nothing of 
this; and notwithstanding her ad- 
miration for the stranger, it is 
doubtful whether she would have 
been flattered by the suggestion, 
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She made great preparations for 


her visitors. There was to be a 
dinner-party, and old Lady Mother- 
well and her son Sir Charles were 
to stay for a day or two—partly 
because it was too far for the old 
lady to drive back that night, and 
partly, perhaps, for other reasons, 
which nobody was supposed to 
know anything about. In her own 
mind, however, Sara was not quite 
unaware of these other reasons. 
The girl was so unfortunate as to 
be aware that she was considered a 
good match in the county, and she 
knew very well what Sir Charles 
meant when he came and mounted 
guard over her at county gather- 
ings. It was commonly reported 
of Sir Charles Motherwell that he 
was not bright—but he was utterly 
opaque to Sara when he came and 
stood over her and shut out other 
people who might have been amus- 
ing; though, to tell the truth, Miss 
Brownlow was in a cynical state 
of mind altogether about amusing 
people. She thought they were an 
extinct species, like mastodons, and 
the other sort of brutes that lived 
before the creation. Fanny Hard- 
castle began to unfold her dress 
as soon as breakfast was over, and 
to look out her gloves and her 
shoes and all her little ornaments, 
and was in a flutter all day about 
the dinner at Brownlows. But as 
for Sara, she was not excited. By 
way of making up to herself for 
what she might have to suffer in 
the evening, she went out for a 
ride, a pleasure of which she had 
been debarred for some time by 
the frost; and little Pamela came 
again to the window and watched— 
oh, with what delight and envy 
and admiration !—the slender-limb- 
ed chestnut and the pretty crea- 
ture he carried, as they came down 
all the length of the avenue. 

“Oh, mamma, make haste—make 
haste! it is a prettier sight than 
Mr. John,” cried the little girl at 
Mrs. Swayne’s window, her cheeks 
glowing and her eyes shining ; 
“what fun it is to live here and 
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see them all passing!’’ Probably 
she enjoyed it quite as much as 
Sara did. When she had watched 
the pretty rider as far as that was 
possible, she sat down by the win- 
dow to wait till she came back— 
wondering where she was going— 
following her as she went canter- 
ing along ‘the sunny long stretches 
of road which Pamela remembered 
watching from the carrier’s cart. 
What a strange kind of celestial 
life it must be to be — riding 
down stately avenues and playing 
golden-stringed harps, and walking 
about in glorious silken robes that 
swept the ground! Pamela laugh- 
ed to herself at those splendid im- 
ages—she enjoyed it more than 
Sara did, though Sara found all 
these good things wonderfully plea- 
sant too. 

“What are you laughing at?” 
said her mother, who was working 
at a table at the other end of the 
room. 

“What fun it is to live here!” 
repeated Pamela. “It is as good as 
a play; don’t you like to see them 
all riding out and in, and the 
horses prancing, and the shadows 
coming down the avenue!—it was 
the greatest luck in the world to 
come here.” 

“Put up your foot, my dear,” 
said her mother, ‘‘and don’t catch 
cold at that window. I’ve seen 
somebody very like that young 
lady, but I can’t remember where.” 

“That was Miss Sara, I sup- 
pose,” said Pamela, with a little 
awe; and she put up her weak foot, 
and kept her post till the chestnut 
and his mistress came back, when 
the excitement was renewed; and 
Mrs. Preston herself took another 
look, and wondered where she had 
seen some one like that. Thus the 
life of Brownlows became entan- 
gled, as it were, in that of the 
humble dwellers at their gate, be- 
fore either were aware. 

Lady Motherwell arrived in a 
very solid family coach just as the 
winter twilight set in; and un- 
doubtedly, on this occasion at Teast, 
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it was Pamela who had the best of 
it. Sara awaited the old lady in 
the drawing-room, ready to admin- 
. ister to her the indispensable cup 
of tea; and Sir Charles followed 
his mother, a tall fellow with a 
mustache which looked like a re- 
spirator. As for Lady Motherwell, 
she was not a pleasant visitor to 
Sara; but that was for reasons which 
I have already stated. In herself she 
was not a disagreeable old woman. 
She had even a certain esprit du corps 
which made it evident to her that 
thus to come in force upon a girl 
who was alone, was a violent pro- 
ceeding, and apt to drive the quarry 
prematurely to bay. So she did 
her best to conciliate the young 
mistress of the house, even before 
she had received her cup of tea. 

“Charley doesn’t take tea,”’ she 
said. “TI think we'll send him off, 
my dear, to look at the stables, or 
something. I hate to have a man 
poking about the room when I 
want a comfortable chat; and in 
this nice cozy firelight, too, when 
they look like tall ghosts about a 
place. You may go and have your 
cigar, Charley. Sara and I have a 
hundred things to say.” 

Sir Charles was understood to 
murmur through his respirator that 
it was awful hard upon a fellow 
to be banished like this; but never- 
theless, being in excellent training, 
and knowing it to be for his good, 
he went. Then Lady Motherwell 
took Sara in her arms for the 
second time, and gave her a mater- 
nal kiss. 

“*My love, you’re looking lovely,” 
she said. “I’m sorry for poor 
Charley, to tell the truth; but I 
knew you'd have enough of him 
to-night. Now tell me how you 
are, and all about yourself. I have 
not seen you for an age.” 

“Oh, thank you, I’m just as well 
as ever,” said Sara. “Sit down in 
this nice low chair, and let me give 
you some tea.” 

“Thank you,” said Lady Mother- 
well. “And how is Jack and the 
good papa? Jack is a gay deceiver; 
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he is not like my boy. You should 
have seen him driving the girls 
about the ice in that chair. I am 
not sure that I think it very nice, 
do you know, unless it was a very 
old friend or—somebody very par. 
ticular. I was so sorry I could 
not come for you——” 

“Oh, it did not matter,” said 
Sara; “I was there three days, I 
got on very well; and then I have 
more things to do than most girls 
have. I don’t care so very much 
for: amusements. I have a great 
many things to do.” 

** Quite a little housekeeper,”’ said 
Lady Motherwell. ‘“‘ You girls don’t 
like to have such things said to you 
nowadays; but I’m an old-fashion- 
ed old woman, and I must say what 
I think. What a nice little wife 
you will make one of these days! 
That used to be the highest com- 
pliment that could be paid to us 
when I was your age.” 

“Oh, I edon’t mind it at all,” 
said Sara; ‘‘I suppose that is what 
one must come to. It is no good 
worrying one’s self about it. I am 
rather fond of housekeeping. Are 
you going to be one of the patron- 
esses for the Masterton ball, Lady 
Motherwell? Do you think one 
should go?” 

‘“‘No, I don’t think one should 
go,” said the old lady, not without 
a very clear recollection that she 
was speaking to John Brownlow 
the solicitor’s daughter; “ but I 
think a dozen may go, and you 
shall come with me. Iam going to 
make up a party—yourself and the 
two Keppels——” 

“No,” said Sara, “I am a Mas- 
terton girl, and I ought not to go 
with you grand county folks—oh 
no, papa must take me; but thank 
you very much all the same.” 

“You are an odd girl,” said Lady 
Motherwell. ‘“ You forget your papa 
is one of the very richest of the 
county folks, as you call us. I 
think Brownlows is the finest place 
within twenty miles, and you that 
have all the charge of it——” 

“Don’t laugh at me, please—I 
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don’t like being laughed at. It 
makes me feel like a cat,” said Sara; 
and she clasped her soft hands to- 
gether, and sat back in her soft 
velvet chair out of the firelight, and 
sheathed her claws as it were; not 
feeling sure any moment that she 
might not be tempted to make a 
spring upon her fluttering foe. 

“Well, my dear, if you want to 
spit and scratch, let Charley be the 
victim, please,” said the old lady. “I 
think he would rather like it. And 
I am not laughing in the least, I 
assure you. I think a great deal of 
good housekeeping. We used to 
be brought up to see after every- 
thing when I was young; and really, 
you know, when you have a large 
establishment, and feel that your 
husband looks to you for every- 
thing da 

“We have not all husbands, 
thank heaven,” said Sara, spitefully ; 
“and I am sure I don’t want a situ- 
ation as a man’s housekeeper. It is 
all very well when it’s papa.” 

“You will not always think so,” 
said Lady Motherwell, laughing ; 
“that is a thing a girl always 
changes her mind about. Of course 
you will marry some day, as every- 
body does.” 

“T don’t see,” said Sara, very 
decidedly, “‘why it should be of 
course. If there was anybody that 
papa had set his heart on, and 
wanted me to marry—or any good 
reason—of course I would do what- 
ever was my duty. But I don’t 
think papa is a likely sort of man 
to stake me at cards, or get into 
anybody’s power, or anything of 
that sort.” 

“Sara, you are the most frightful 
little cynic,” cried Lady Mother- 
well, laughing; ‘‘don’t you believe 
that girls sometimes fall in love?” 

“Oh yes, all the silly ones,’’ said 
Sara, calmly, out of her corner. 
She was not saying anything that 
she did not to a certain extent feel ; 
but there is no doubt that she had 
a special intention at the moment in 
what she said. 

Lady Motherwell had another 





laugh, for she was amused, and not 
nearly so much alarmed for the con- 
sequences as the young speaker 
intended she should be. “If all 
girls had such sentiments, what 
would become of the world?” she 
said. ‘‘The world would come to 
an end.” 

“T wish it would,” said Sara. 
““ Why shouldn’t it come to an end? 
It would be easy to make a nicer 
world. People are very aggravat- 
ing in this one. Iam sure I don’t 
see why we should make ourselves 
unhappy about its coming to an 
end. It would always be a change 
if it did. And some of the poor 
people might have better luck. Do 
you think it is such a very nice 
world ?” 

“My dear, don’t be profane,” 
said Lady Motherwell. “I never 
did think Mr. Hardcastle was very 
settled in his principles. I declare 
you frighten me, Sara, sitting and 
talking in that sceptical way, in the 
dark.”’ 

“Oh, I can ring for lights,” said 
Sara; “but that isn’t sceptical. It’s 
sceptical to go on wishing to live 
for ever, and to make the world 
last for ever, as if we mightn’t 
have something better. At least 
so I think. And as for Mr. Hard- 
castle, I don’t know what he has to 
do with it—he never said a word on 
the subject to me.” 

“Yes, my dear, but there is a 
general looseness,” said the old 
lady. “I know the sort of thing. 
He lets you think whatever you 
like, and never impresses any doc- 
trines on you as he ought. We are 
not in Dewsbury parish, you know, 
and I feel I ought to speak. There 
are such differences in clergymen. 
Our vicar is very pointed, and 
makes you really feel as if you 
knew what you believed. And 
that is such a comfort, my dear. 
Though, to be sure, you are ve 
young, and you don’t feel it now.” 

“No, I don’t feel it at all,” said 
Sara; “but, Lady Motherwell, per- 
haps you would like to go to your 
room. I think I hear papa’s cart 
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coming up the avenue—will you 
wait and see him before you go?” 

Thus the conversation came to 
an end, though Lady Motherwell 
elected to wait, and was as gracious 
to Mr. Brownlow as if he had been 
twenty county people. Even if 
Sara did not have Brownlows, as 
everybody supposed, still she would 
be rich and bring money enough 
with her to do a vast deal of good 
at Motherwell, where the family for 
a long time had not beenrich. Sir 
Charles’s father, old Sir Charles, 
had not done his duty by the pro- 
perty. Instead of marrying some- 
body with a fortune, which was 
clearly the object for which he had 
been brought into the world, he 
had married to please a fancy of 
his own in a very reprehensible 
way. His wife herself felt that he 
had failed to do his duty, though 
it was for her sake; and she was 
naturally all the more anxious that 
her son should fulfil this natural 
responsibility. Sir Charles was 
not handsome, nor was he bright, 
nor even so young as he might 
have been; but all this, if it made 
the sacrifice less, made the necessity 
more, and accordingly Lady Moth- 
erwell was extremely friendly to 
Mr. Brownlow. When she came 
down for dinner she took a sort of 
natural protecting place, as if she 
had been Sara’s aunt, or bland, 
flattering, uninterfering mother-in- 
law. She called the young mistress 
of the house to her side, and held 
her hand, and patted it and caressed 
it. She told Mr. Brownlow how 
pleased she was to see how the 
dear child had developed. ‘You 
will not be allowed to keep her 
long,” she said, with tender mean- 
ing; “I think if she were mine I 
would go and hide her up so that 
nobody might see her. But one 
has to make up one’s mind to part 
with them all the same.” 

“Not sooner than one can help,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, looking not at 
Lady Motherwell, but at his child, 
who was the subject of discourse. 
He knew what the old lady meant 
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as well as Sara did, and he had 
been in the way of smiling at it, 
wondering how anybody could im. 
agine he would give his child to a 
good-tempered idiot; but this night 
another kind of idea came into his 
mind. The man was stupid, but 
he was a gentleman of long-estab- 
lished lineage, and he could secure 
to Sara all the advantages of which 
she had so precarious a tenure here, 
He could give her even a kind of 
title, so far as that went, though 
Mr. Brownlow was not much moved 
by a baronet’s title; and if any- 
thing should happen to endanger 
Brownlows it would not matter 
much to Jack or himself. They 
could return to the house in Mas- 
terton, and make themselves ag 
comfortable as life, without Sara, 
could be anywhere. This was the 
thought that was passing through 
Mr. Brownlow’s mind when he said, 
**Not sooner than one can help.” 
He was thinking for the first time 
that such a bestowal of his child 
might not be so impossible after all. 

Beside her, in the seat she had 
taken when she escaped from Lady 
Motherwell, Sir Charles had already 
taken up his position. He was 
talking to her through his hard 
little black mustache—not that he 
said a great deal. He was a tall 
man, and she was seated in a low 
chair, with the usual billows of 
white on the carpet all round her, 
so that he could not even approach 
very near; and she had to look up 
at him and strain her ear when he 
spoke, if she wanted to hear—which 
was a trouble Sara did not choose to 
take. So she said ‘* What?” in her 
indifferent way, playing with her 
fan, and secretly doing all she could 
to extend the white billows round 
her; while he, poor man, bent for- 
ward at a right angle till he was 
extremely uncomfortable, and re- 
peated his very trivial observations 
with a vain attempt to reach her 
ear. 

“T think I am growing deaf,” 
said Sara; “perhaps it was that 
dreadful frost—I don’t think I have 
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ever got quite thawed yet. When 
I do, all you have been saying will 
peal out of the trumpet like Baron 
Munchausen, you know. So you 
didn’t go to the stables? Wasn't 
that rather naughty? I am sure it 
was to the stables your mamma 
sent you when you went away.” 

“Tell you what, Miss Brownlow,” 
said Sir Charles, ‘‘ you are making 
game of me.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sara; “or did 
you go to the gate and see such a 
pretty girl in the cottage opposite ? 
I don’t know whether you would 
fall in love with her, but I have; 
I never saw any one look so sweet. 
She has such pretty dark little curls, 
and yet not curls — something 
prettier ;—and such eyes——” 

“Little women with black hair 
are frights,” said Sir Charles—‘‘al- 
ways thought so, and more than 
ever now.” 

“Why more than ever now?” 
said Sara, with the precision of con- 
tempt; and then she went on—‘ If 
you don’t care either for pretty 
horses or pretty girls, we shan't 
know how to amuse you. Perhaps 
you are fond of reading; I think 
we have a good many nice books.” 

Sir Charles said something to his 
mustache, which was evidently an 
expletive of some kind. He was 
not the sort of a man to swear by 
Jove, or even by George, much less 
by anything more tangible; but 
still he did utter something in an 
inarticulate exclamatory way. “A 
man would be difficult to please if 
he didn’t get plenty to amuse him 
here,’ was how it ended. “I’m 
not afraid——” 

“Tt is very kind of you to say 
so,” said Sara, so very politely that 
Sir Charles did not venture upon 
any more efforts, but stood bending 
down uneasily, looking at her, and 
pulling at his respirator in an em- 
barrassed way; not that he was 
remarkable in this, for certainly 
the moment before dinner is not 
favourable to animated or genial 
conversation. And it was not much 
better at dinner. Sara‘ had Mr. 


Keppel of Ridley, the eldest brother, 
at her other side, who talked better 
than Sir Charles did. His mother 
kept her eye upon them as well as 
that was possible from the other 
end of the table, and she was rather 
hard upon him afterwards for the 
small share he had taken in the 
conversation, ‘You should have 
amused her and made her talk, and 
drawn her out,” said the old lady. 
“Oh, she talked plenty,” Sir Charles 
said, in a discomfited tone; and he 
did not make much more of it in the 
evening, when young Mrs. Keppel 
and her sister-in-law, and Fanny 
Hardcastle, all gathered in a knot 
round the young mistress of the 
house. It was a pretty group, and 
the hum of talk that issued from it 
attracted even the old people to 
linger and listen, though doubtless 
their own conversation would have 
been much more worth listening to. 
There was Sara reclining upon the 
cushions of a great round ottoman, 
with Fanny Hardcastle by her, 
making one mass of the white bil- 
lows; and opposite, Mrs. Keppel, 
who was a pretty little woman, lay 
back in a low deep round chair, and 
Mary Keppel, who was a little fond 
of attitudes, sat on a stool, leaning 
her head upon her hands, in the 
centre. Sometimes they talked all 
together, so that you could not 
tell what they said; and they dis- 
cussed everything that ought to be 
discussed in heaven and earth, and 
occasionally something that ought 
not; and there was a dark fringe 
of men round about them, joining 
in the babble. But as for Sir 
Charles, he knew his consigne, and 
stood at his post, and did not at- 
tempt to talk. It was an exercise 
that was seldom delightful to him; 
and then he was puzzled, and could 
not make out whether, as he him- 
self said, it was chaff or serious. 
But he could always stand over the 
mistress of his affections, and do 
a sentinel’s duty, and keep other 
people away from her. That was 
a métier he understood. 

“Has it been a pleasant evening, 
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Sara?” said Mr. Brownlow when the 
huests had all gone, and Sir Charles 
had disappeared with Jack, and 
Lady Motherwell had retired to 
think it all over and invent some 
way of pushing her son on. The 
father and daughter were left alone 
in tbe room, which was still very 
bright with lights and fire, and did 
not suggest any of the tawdry ideas 
supposed to hang about in the air 
after an entertainment is’: over. 
* They were both standing by the fire, 
lingering before they said good- 
night. 

“Oh yes,” said Sara, “if that 
odious man would not mount guard 
over me. What have I done that 
he should always stand at my el- 
bow like that, with his hideous 
mustache ?” 

“You mean Sir Charles?” said 
Mr. Brownlow. “I thought girls 
liked that sort of thing. He means 
it for a great compliment to you.” 

“Then I wish he would compli- 
ment somebody else,” said Sara; ‘I 
think it is very hard, papa. A girl 
lives at home with her father, and 
is very happy and doesn’t want any 
change; but any man that pleases 
—any tall creature with neither 
brains nor sense, nor anything but 
a mustache—thinks he has a right 
to come and worry her; and people 
think she should be pleased. It is 
awfully hard. No woman ever at- 
tempts to treat Jack like that.” 

Mr. Brownlow’ smiled, but it was 
not so frankly as usual. ‘Are you 
really quite sure about this mat- 
ter?’ he said. ‘I wish you would 
think it over, my darling. He is 
not bright—but he’s a very good 
fellow in his way—stop a little. 
And you know I am only Brown- 
low the solicitor, and if anything 
should happen to our money, all 
this position of ours in the county 
would be lost. Now Sir Charles 
could give you a better posi- 
tion——” 

“Oh, papa! could you ever bear 
to hear me called Lady Mother- 
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well?” cried Sara—“ young Lady 


Motherwell! I should hate my- 
self and everybody belonging to 
me. But look here; I have wanted 
to speak to you for a long time. 
If you were to lose your money I 
don’t see why you should mind so 
very much. J should not mind, 
We would go away to the country, 
and get a cottage somewhere, and 
be very comfortable. After all, 
money don’t matter so much, We 
could walk instead of driving, 
Which is often far pleasanter, and 
do things for ourselves.” 

“What do you know about my 
money ?”’ said Mr. Brownlow, with 
a bitter momentary pang. He 
thought something must have be- 
trayed the true state of affairs to 
Sara, which would be an almost 
incredible addition to the calamity. 

“Well, not much,” said Sara, 
lightly; “‘ but I know merchants and 
people are often losing money, and 
you have an office like a merchant. 
I should not mind that; but I do 
mind meyer being able to turn my 
head even at home in our very own 
house, without seeing that man with 
his horrid mustache.” 

“Poor Sir Charles!” said Mr. 
Brownlow, and the anxiety on his 
face lightened a little. She could 
not know anything about it. It 
must be merely accidental, he 
thought. Then he lighted her 
candle for her, and kissed her soft 
cheek. ‘You said you would 
marry any one I asked you to 
marry,” he said, with a_ smile; 
but it was not a smile that went 
deep. Strangely enough he was a 
little anxious about the answer, as 
if he had really some plan in his 
mind. 

“And so I should, and never 
would hesitate,” said Sara, prompt- 
ly, holding his hand, “ but not Sir 
Charles, please, papa. 

This was the easy way in which 
the girl played, on what, might pos- 
sibly turn out to be the very verge 
of the precipice. 
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THE MINISTERIAL RESOLUTIONS. 


Berore this paper passes into 
the hands of our readers, the House 
of Commons will have doubtless 
arrived at some decision on the 
course which her Majesty’s Min- 
isters have judged it expedient to 
pursue in dealing with the inevitable 
question of Electoral Reform. 

That the proposal made by Mr. 
Disraeli, in his remarkable speech 
of the 11th of February, should 
have startled some of his friends al- 
most as much as it disturbed his 
enemies, is not to be wondered at. 
There is but one instance in modern 
times of a Government taking the 
House of Commons into its confi- 
dence before proceeding to legislate 
on a question of high Imperial pol- 
icy, and even of that a very critical 
judge may determine that it scarcely 
covers the case now under consider- 
ation. Important, however, as the 
principle may be, that in its man- 
ner of dealing with the Legislature, 
the Executive, in a constitutional 
country, should as much as possible 
be guided by precedent, he must 
be a very blind or a very perverse 
reasoner who contends that occa- 
sions may not arise when to make 
a precedent becomes a sheer neces- 
ity. When the whole machinery 
of Government has been brought to 
a dead-lock, and Administration 
after Administration has tried in 
vain to set it going again, what 
alternative is open to the Executive 
in a free State, except either to 
flounder on in tht old way towards 
the old result, with other and -far 
more disastrous results looming in 
the distance; or else to strike out 
some new line of action, which, 
because it is new, perplexes and 
jars, yet holds out at least a fair 
chance of escape from difficulties 
not otherwise to be surmounted ? 


Now this—and no other—was the 
choice submitted to her Majesty’s 
present advisers from the day, when, 
by no maneeuvre of theirs, but by 
the force of circumstances which 
they neither created nor were able 
to control, they found themselves 
suddenly lifted into office. The 
government which the Whigs laid 
down and they assumed was abso- 
lutely paralysed. A thousand points 
of the most pressing national im- 
portance called for attention; yet 
to attend to them properly was im- 
possible, so long as one enormous 
obstacle stood in the way. Their 
predecessors had done their best to 
remove that obstacle, and failed. 
The support on which they counted 
to insure success melted from them 
when their hour of trial came; 
and, beaten and harassed at every 
turn, they had nothing for it but 
to resign. Lord Derby and his 
colleagues might be under no di- 
rect obligation to attack that ob- 
stacle. Their failure in 1859 had 
clearly redeemed whatever pledges 
they might have previously given 
on that subject. But if they were 
not pledged, Parliament was; not 
once, or twice, or thrice, by ran- 
dom schemes offered and withdrawn, 
but persistently and of deliberate 
purpose; and never more deliber- 
ately, nor of more set purpose, than 
since, on the hustings, a majority 
of the present House of Commons 
pronounced for a Liberal Adminis- 
tration and a large measure of Par- 
liamentary Reform. What were 
Lord Derby and his colleagues 
to do under such circumstances ? 
Could they shirk the question alto- 
gether, or even —— it? That 
was impossible ; because the House, 
though opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s 
and Mr. Bright’s particular plan, 
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was determined, or professed the 
determination, to have a reform of 
Parliament in one shape or another. 
Could they frame a bill of their own, 
and lay it on the table with any 
prospect of carrying it? That was 
equally out of the question; be- 
cause a measure which should com- 
mand the support of their own 
adherents en masse would scarcely 
go down with some of the Opposi- 
tion ; and one which might concili- 
ate one section of the Opposition, 
would undoubtedly be resisted by 
another. Would it be judicious to 
risk a bill, and, being defeated, 
to dissolve upon it? Surely not. 
The present House of Commons 
may lack experience and the wis- 
dom which comes of experience, 
but nobody can deny that it very 
fairly reflects the state of public 
opinion out of doors, which another 
House, chosen under the excitement 
of a general election, would cer- 
tainly not do at this moment. And, 
lastly, would it be becoming— 
would it be morally justifiable—to 
enter the Queen’s service, and on 
the first appearance of difficulty to 
turn round and say, “ We cannot 
fulfil our engagements—we cannot 
help your Majesty in your straits. 
We must, therefore, relinquish the 
attempt to guide the counsels of 
the nation, and throw your Majesty 
back upon chance for advisers.” 
What man of honour would offer 
such advice to a Cabinet? what 
Cabinet composed of men of honour 
would listen to it, if offered? No. 
Having accepted office, whether re- 
luctantly or otherwise it is not for 
us to inquire, there was nothing left 
for Lord Derby and his colleagues 
except to buckle to their work, and 
to set about it in a spirit as far re- 
moved from self-seeking as pos- 
sible; in other words, to put into 
the background all considerations 
except one—namely, how best may 
the Legislature be freed from the 
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shackles which now hinder its use- 
fulness—how most surely, and with 
the least delay, may the Execu- 
tive be left free to attend to mat- 
ters of practical importance. Now 
this, we contend, is exactly what 
the Government has done. It hag 
postponed considerations of per- 
sonal feeling to the public good, 
It has adopted the advice which 
months ago we took the liberty of 
offering, and it has thrown upon the 
House of Commons itself a re- 
sponsibility which the House cannot 
refuse to accept. The Government 
will in due time propose a measure, 
making it its own, and standing 
or falling by it. But it must, in 
the first place, elicit from the House 
an opinion on the question of 
principle. Was any other course 
open to it? No. It must have 


acted thus, or else done nothing; 
and, doing nothing, what would fol- 
low ? 

We are not alarmists—quite other- 
wise ; but we express, it is believed, 
thoughtful 


the opinions of all 
people, when we say that not with- 
in the memory of living men, nor 
long before it, has England stood 
in a position of greater danger or 
difficulty than that in which she 
stands at this moment. Be the 
causes what they may, the old feel- 
ing of loyalty to the Constitution 
of which their fathers made their 
boast, has very much died out 
among large sections of the popu- 
lation of these Islands. We say 
nothing of the temper which is so 
painfully manifest amid the. great 
bulk of the Irish people. With 
them hostility te England and to 
English rule is patriotism. They 
are ripe for armed revolt; and the 
late demonstrations in Chester, 
Liverpool, and even in London, 
show that a far more perfect orga- 
nisation subsists among them, not 
in Ireland only, but in England 
also, than had been supposed. 
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Again, a considerable section of 
the working classes of England 
and Scotland, misled by designing 
demagogues, and hardly knowing 
what they are about, demand from 
the Legislature such changes as, if 
conceded, would amount at once 
to revolution. And the language 
which is held at their meetings, 
as well as the mottoes which 
adorn their banners, distinctly 
indicate, if we can accept them 
literally, that unless their demands 
be* complied with fully and im- 
mediately, worse evils may come. 
Not that we desire for a moment 
to connect Fenianism with any- 
thing that Mr. Beales and the 
Reform League are doing. We 
believe, on the contrary, that, im- 
patient as the League may be of 
the just influence of property 
and rank in the administration 
of public affairs, it would never 
make common cause with men 
whose dream is of indiscriminate 
‘ massacre and plunder. But mix- 


ed up with the League are many 


individual Fenians, who, how- 
ever powerless to bring over 
the mass to their own way of think- 
ing, are yet in constant communi- 
cation with their brother conspira- 
tors outside the pale, and so do their 
work for them unsuspected. Who 
can doubt, had the attack on Ches- 
ter Castle succeeded, but that in 
St. Giles’s, perhaps at Islington, 
not less than in Kerry, disturbances 
would have broken out? And, 
blood once drawn, especially in the 
metropolis, it would be hard to say 
what consequences might not fol- 
low. In like manner, the Trades- 
Unions, departing from the’ purposes 
for which they came at first into 
existence, are ranging themselves 
on the side of democracy, and ask- 
ing for what, according to Earl Rus- 
sell’s declaration in the House of 
Lords, there is not a single member 
of either House of Parliament pre- 
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pared to concede to them. And 
cheering them on are members of 
the Legislature itself, who either can- 
not see to what the general move- 
ment is tending, or see it and ap- 
prove. Nor is this all—the proceed- 
ings of the Reform League, and 
their allies the Trades - Unions, 
are as much condemned by the 
leaders of one section of the Liberal 
party as they are approved and 
urged on by the leaders of another. 
Yet so strong are the ties which 
link these antagonists together, that 
they will not be found standing 
apart when a political ‘crisis comes, 
though perfectly aware that their 
ultimate ends are different, and 
that sooner or later they too must 
be at strife among themselves. 
And, finally, we have a Govern- 
ment composed of gentlemen of 
the highest honor—able adminis- 
trators, able debaters—who cannot 
count upon being supported by 
more than a strong minority in the 
House of Commons on any ques- 
tion on which it may suit the Lib- 
erals so to agree, as to render it a 
fair reason of expelling them from 
office. If all this do not justify 
the language which we have felt 
it our duty to employ, when speak- 
ing of the crisis to which the affairs 
of the country have been brought, 
we really do not know where to 
turn for further evidence of the 
fact. A weak Government, con- 
fronted in the Legislature by 4 
numerous yet divided Opposition, 
while both are libelled and threa- 
tened by well-organised bodies of 
men out of doors,—this is a state of 
things which no thoughtful person 
can contemplate without alarm. It 
is precisely such a disposition of 
moral force as has in all time past 
preceded and worked up to revolu- 
tion ; and there is too much rea- 
son to apprehend that, unless coun- 
teracted and restrained in the Legis- 
lature by a principle loftier than 
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the mere impulse of party, it will, 
in our own case, precede and work 
up to revolution again. 

Mr. Disraeli, we perceive, has 
. incurred the censure of critics not 
calling themselves hostile, because 
of the mode by which, in his first 
great speech of the session, he set 
forth the reasons which had in- 
duced the Cabinet to deal in a very 
special manner with the great ques- 
tion of the day. It appears to fus 
that for censure so directed there 
is no room. Possibly the House of 
Commons may have expected one 
thing and got another. It had been 
delighted with Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s 
brief yet lucid explanation of the 
remedies to be applied to the abuse 
of the Poor Law in the metropolis, 
and of the considerations on which 
they were grounded. And, bearing 
his speech in mind, members on 
both sides may have anticipated 
just such another address from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—a 
short clear statement of the condi- 
tion to which parties were reduced, 
to be followed by the proposal of 
certain resolutions for the House to 
consider, But they who affect to 
be angry because this course was 
not pursued, must remember that 
the cases brought forward by Mr. 
Hardy and Mr. Disraeli respectively 
are not parallel} cases. In asking 
leave to alter the working of the 
Poor Law—not generally, but par- 
tially, and with a view to meet a 
particular abuse—Mr. Hardy was 
called upon to explain himself only 
to the House of Commons. No 
question of principle was touched 
by what he proposed to do; and 
so long as he carried the better 
judgment of the House with 
him, there was nothing more for 
him to desire. But Mr. Disraeli 
had a point of far greater import- 
ance to handle. He felt, when he 
rose to speak, that he was address- 
ing himself, not to the House of 
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Commons, but to the nation, which 
could not be expected, without ex- 
cellent reasons expressed, to tolerate 
in a Minister of the Crown any 
marked deviation from immemo- 
rial usage in the conduct of public 
affairs. Now the present Ministers 
are confessedly deviating from com- 
mon usage in the conduct of public 
affairs. They decline any longer 
to make Reform a party question. 
They will not do as their predeces- 
sors did, and as they did themselves 
upon a former occasion—concoct a 
plan in the recesses of the Cabinet, 
and bring it out to stand or fall 
by it. They have never said that 
such shall not be their line of action 
in the end; but they invite, in the 
first instance, the House of Com- 
mons to come to some decision as 
to what sort of measure they are 
disposed to consider on its mer- 
its, in order that, as far as their 
own sense of right will allow, they 
may give this measure form and 
consistency. An Administration 
which takes this line has something 
else to think of than merely carry- 
ing with it the assent of the 
House of Commons. Its mouth- 
piece, whoever he may be, must ad- 
dress himself to the people as well 
as to their representatives, and 
satisfy their judgment that he and 
his colleagues are acting honestly. 
This obligation Mr. Disraeli under- 
took, and he has discharged it. 
It is possible that he may have 
taken too much pains about it. 
His historical review was a very 
elaborate one—perhaps too elabor- 
ate. He certainly left nothing un- 
touched which was worth exhum- 
ing. But in applying the lessons 
of the past to the exigencies of 
the present he was brief enough— 
more brief, it may be, than we and 
his supporters generally expected 
him to be. But what then? The 
Liberals, at least, have no reason 
to complain of this. His friends 
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may think that he might have made 
a better case, had he pointed more 
to what is, and less to what once 
was. His enemies should be very 
thankful that he reversed this order ; 
and they show that they appreciate 
the small advantage which he has 
afforded them by falling foul of 
one or two of the assertions, which, 
in his historical outline, he hazard- 
ed. Have they right on their side 
even here? Let us see. 

It is perfectly true, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, either 
in the House of Commons or through 
the press, that one ground of objec- 
tion advanced to the great Whig 
measure of 1832 was, that it de- 
prived the working classes of the 
share which they had previously 
possessed of the privilege of return- 
ing members to represent them in 
the House of Commons. Over 
and over again, during the de- 
bates of five-and-thirty years ago, 
that ground was taken up by the 
rank and file of the then Opposition 
as well as by the leaders; and when 
at last the wrong had been per- 
petrated, Sir Robert Peel warned 
the Government, in the language 
quoted by Mr. Disraeli, that a gene- 
ration would not pass ere they dis- 
covered reason to repent of their 
rashness. Neither is it generous 
to speak lightly at this time of da 
of a grievance, the extent of which 
only they can understand who saw 
how bitterly it rankled at the time, 
and heard the complaints of the 
sufferers. The freemen of bor- 
oughs were not all, nor were they 
of necessity, working men. They 
all sprang from that class, however, 
originally, and-a majority of them 
still belonged to it. But whether 
labourers or employers of labour, 
they equally prized their freedom, 
and felt ennobled by the thought 
that they should transmit it, as a 
high privilege, to their descen- 
dants. An arbitrary Act of Par- 
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liament deprived them of that pri- 
vilege, and robbed their children 
and their children’s childrer of their 
birthright. So again the scot-and- 
lot payers made up, as far as they 
went, exactly that sort of constitu- 
ency which, in any measure here- 
after to be proposed, will be again, 
without doubt, called into exist- 
ence. As to the potwallopers, the 
humblest voters of all, what were 
they but fair specimens of that 
manhood suffrage, the establishment 
of which is so fiercely demanded 
by the bulk of Reformers out 
of doors and by a section of 
Reformers in the Legislature itself? 
Yet the leaders of the Liberal party 
—the friends, as they called them- 
selves, of the people—took no ac- 
count of one or other of these 
classes, except to revile them. A 
stroke of the pen put an end to a 
state of things which had existed 
since the first dawn of the Consti- 
tution ; and ‘scot-and-lot payers, 
equally with potwallopers, disap- 
peared, the freemen only, on the 
interposition of the Tories, being 
allowed to retain their privileges 
during life. 

Now it is easy enough, at this 
time of day, to sneer and talk 
lightly of an‘ outrage, the bitterness 
occasioned by which cannot be un- 
derstood except by those who suf- 
fered from it. But all who had in- 
tercourse with the working classes 
in 1882, and conversed with them 
elsewhere than in those great crowds 
which carried the reforming Govern- 
ment through its difficulties, will 
bear us out when we say that not 
even amid the excitement of the 
hour were they entirely satisfied 
with the proceeding. At first, in- 
deed, the bulk of the constituencies 
scarcely took in the facts of the 
case. They shouted for the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, 
firmly believing that they were 


‘themselves from that time forth to 
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elect the British House of Commons. 
It was by-and-by, when the truth 
dawned upon them, and with it 
came some perception of the trick 
of which they had been the vic- 
tims, that the jealousy of the ten- 
pound householder was awakened, 
which deepened by degrees into 
that intense hatred of the whole 
class of which the unenfranchised 
masses make now no disguise. Mr. 
Disraeli was therefore perfectly 
right when he said that the settle- 
ment of 1832 carried within itself the 
seeds of future confusion, and that 
not the least prolific of these seeds 
was the discovery of the fact, that 
by that settlement the working men 
had been cut off from whatever 
share the old law gave them in the 
privileges of the Constitution. 

Again, it is equally certain that 
immediately on the passing of the 
Bill the authors of the new Consti- 
tution were warned that they who 
had resisted, but had accepted, the 
settlement of 1832, would be found 
ere long to be the steadiest and most 
unflinching supporters of that settle- 
ment. How soon and how often 
this prediction received its accom- 
plishment, it is not necessary that 
we should point out. The new Con- 
stitution was barely two years old 
when the most vehement of its ori- 
ginal promoters declared against it; 
and before it had been twenty years 
in operation, scarcely a Liberal, ex- 
cept such as occupied seats on the 
Treasury benches, had a word to 
say in its favour. Where would 
Lord John Russell have been in 
1840, had not Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Gladstone seconded his opposi- 
tion to that fierce movement which 
Mr. Hume and others directed 
against his measure? Where 
-might he not have been now, if, 
with the large views of an experi- 
enced statesmen, he had adhered 
through good report and through 
evil to the principles by which in 
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1832 he professed to be guided ? 
But Lord John had really no prin- 
ciple, either in 1832 or at any other 
time, beyond the narrow bounds of 
pure Whiggery. His great measure 
was a scheme to keep himself and 
his clique in place. As soon as it 
failed to effect that object, he gave 
it up, and the whole complexion 
of the controversy underwent a 
change. 

We will not pursue this argu- 
ment to an issue. It would be out 
of place so to do. Mr. Disraeli, in 
his speech, which has given rise to 
so much discussion, has thoroughly 
exhausted the subject. Enough is 
done when we remind our readers 
that the revolt of the ten-pounders 
in 1842, took from them all merit 
in the eyes of their ancient cham- 
pion; that Lord John Russell no 
sooner recovered his place at the 
Treasury’ than he gave signs of 
a disposition at least to consider, 
if not to assent to, further changes. 
In 1851 the castle of cards began 
to shake; in 1852 its builders 
withdrew their hands from it. 
Thus far the Tories, as a party, 
stood by the engagement into which 
Sir Robert Peel had entered in 
their name. They were not respon- 
sible for the working of the mea- 
sure; they had resisted its intro- 
duction, and condemned it; but 
they knew that the worst evil which 
can befall a constitutional country is, 
that its constitution shall continu- 
ally change; and therefore so long 
as the Government stood by their 
own measure they supported the 
Government. No sooner, however, 
was the Whig defection from Whig 
principle completed, than they felt 
themselves at liberty to take an in- 
dependent line of action, and from 
that time to this they have steadily 
pursued that line. Are they, as 
a party, opposed to Reform? Cer- 
tainly not. To every scheme as yet 
propounded by the Liberals, in 
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and out of office, they have indeed 
opposed themselves — not because 
they objected to the principle of 
change, but because they found very 
much to condemn in the details and 
management of each separate mea- 
sure. And especially is it unfair 
to charge them with hostility to 
the working classes. Let any rea- 
sonable man study Mr. Disraeli’s 
collected speeches, and compare the 
tone which pervades them with that 
which is perceptible in his speech 
of the other day, and we shall be 
very much surprised indeed if he 
fail to be struck with the marvel- 
lous consistency of principle, we 
had almost said of expression, 
which is visible in them all. Not 
in a single instance, not in a single 
address, from that in which he re- 
plied to Mr. Hume in 1848, to 
his latest enunciation of principle, 
does that distinguished orator, the 
mouthpiece of his party, permit a 
word to escape him of which the 
working classes can complain. He 


speaks of them on every occasion 


as deserving of all respect, and 
over and over again deprecates the 
injustice with which, thirty years 
ago, they were treated. But while 
well disposed to admit them to a 
fair share of the representation of 
the country, he wisely and firmly 
refuses to concede to them the 
whole. As often as the subject 
has been by him discussed, it has 
always been in the same tone. 
We quote his own words: “In 
any measure which we may bring 
forward we shall assert that the 
elective franchise must be regarded 
as a popular privilege, and not as 
a democratic right.” Yet here 
arises, and exactly here, the great 
difficulty of the whole case. What 
is to be done—what can be done 
with a question which no two pub- 
lic men will agree to understand in 
the same sense; which no amount 
of skill in the leaders of parties can 
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prevail upon their followers to read 
as they read it; which the House 
of Commons, by a series of the 
most extraordinary moves, has con- 
trived to make specially its own 
question ; which in 1852 broke 
down in the hands of Lord John 
Russell ; which in 1854 Lord 
Aberdeen could not carry; which 
in 1859 was not allowed to go to 
a second reading; which Lord 
Palmerston abandoned in 1860, 
and Lord Russell and Mr. Glad- 
stone went out of office upon in 
1866? What can be done with 
a question so complicated, so diffi- 
cult, yet withal of such vital im- 
portance ? Nothing, unless the 
House of Commons, which has 
created the difficulty, can be per- 
suaded to remove it, and without 
the removal of which he must be 
very sanguine who expects that 
England will long enjoy that im- 
munity from internal strife which 
she is still able to claim. Well, 
then, how could the Government 
proceed? Clearly in one way, and 
only in one. They must lay before 
the House a series of Resolutions, 
leaving the House perfectly free to 
consider, to accept, to modify, or 
to reject them at its own pleasure 
—and this they have done. Let 
us try to discover, if we can, what 
the probable consequences will be of 
the adoption by the House of one or 
other of these courses. 

If the House accept the Resolu- 
tions as they are proposed to them, 
the course of Ministers is clear 
enough, They will draw up a bill, 
in conformity with the great prin- 
ciples laid down in these Resolu- 
tions, and stand or fall by it. Ob- 
serve that even if it accepts the 
Resolutions bodily, the House is 
tied down to very little. It may 
differ from the Government on al- 
most every point of detail—and 
details in this case are of quite as 
much importance as principle; the 
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Government must therefore carry 
its own interpretation of each sepa- 
rate principle, or it must resign. 
But in this case the country takes 
comparatively little harm. {[t will 
lose, no doubt, a body of first- 
rate administrators, but that is 
all. They will be succeeded by 
other Ministers; and as under the 
new regimen the House is pledged 
to sustain its own views, neither 
need the great measures be post- 
poned longer than is necessary to 
install the new Cabinet in their 
places: nor can there arise, out of 
the House or in it, the slightest agita- 
tion, or even confusion. 

But the House may modify the 
Resolutions. It may accept some, 
rejecting others, and so change 
the diction of such as it retains as 
to give them a meaning more strin- 
gent—at all events more clearly set 
forth—than the authors of the 
series intended them in the first 
instance to carry. In this case 
Ministers must consider with 
themselves whether or no it will 
be becoming to go forward with 
their project. There is no reason 
why they should not go forward 
with it, because party is ignored in 
the entire proceeding. Neither can 
Ministers be blamed if they decline 
to accept the responsibility of ar- 
rangements different from those 
which they intended to make. But 
even in this case they are not 
bound to relinquish office. The 
House, not they, must undertake 
an operation with which they are 
unable to proceed; or if the House 
refuse to do this, then the House, 
not they, have put off the settle- 
ment of the Reform difficulty for 
a season. This is indeed an issue 
which we would rather not con- 
template; but it is quite upon the 
cards. 

Or, finally, it may please a ma- 
jority of the House not to consider 
the {Resolutions at all. Mr. Glad- 
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stone, in his reply to Mr. Disraeli, 
more than hinted that the plan of 
proceeding by Resolution found no 
favour in his eyes. It is there- 
fore possible, though we cannot be- 
lieve in the probability of the ar. 
rangement, that he may induce the 
whole body of Liberals to unite 
with him for one end, and succeed 
in rejecting the Ministerial scheme 
before it is matured. Will this 
force on a resignation? Not in- 
evitably. The Government have 
done their best. They do not pro- 
fess to be strong enough to carrya 
measure of their own. They have 
demonstrated that up to this mo- 
ment no party in the State is strong 
enough to effect more than they, 
Need they, therefore, go out be- 
cause the House has taken a line, 
the impolicy of which cannot in 
their eyes be overestimated? There 
is no absolute necessity for that 
course. Ministers may hold on, 
at all events, till a vote of want 
of confidence expel them. Is 
it likely that such a vote will 
be passed? Who will undertake 
to answer that question? Yet ob- 
serve the inevitable consequence if 
it must be answered in the affirma- 
tive. 


We speak of the House of Com- | 


mons as divided into two parties— 
the Conservatives and the Liberals. 
This is a great mistake. For pur- 
poses of aggression on the Treasury 
benches the distribution may be 
legitimate enough, but for anything 
beyond this, for any object higher 
or more important than the expul- 
sion of Lord Derby’s Administra- 
tion from Downing Street, a united 
Liberal party has no_ existence. 
Mr. Gladstone, we grieve to say, 
has long forfeited the respect and 
esteem in which we once held him 
as a public man. But extravagant 
as his views have of late years be- 
come, they are still widely diver- 
gent from those of Mr. Bright; and 
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Mr. Gladstone in office, without the 
support.of Mr. Bright and his fol- 
lowers, is a political impossibility. 
Again, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
are both at bitter variance with 
that Conservative portion of their 
own party whom the latter has im- 
mortalised by giving them the nick- 
name of Adullamites, and who are, 
perhaps, more formidable from 
social position than from their 
numbers. It may be doubted 
whether these will, under any cir- 
cumstances, lend a hand to drive 
out Lord Derby from office in 
order that Lord Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone may come in. The 
chances, then, are pretty even that 
a vote of want of confidence can- 
not be carried, and that, failing 
this, the Tories, postponing Reform 
for a session, may be able, so far 
as the House of Commons is con- 
cerned, to conduct the affairs of 
Government. But what will the 
people say out of doors? It would 
be ridiculous to affirm now that 
the working classes are indifferent 
on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. Very many among them 
may wish that it had never been 
mooted; very many more may 
regret that they allowed themselves 
to be duped into joining the League. 
There they are, however; and whe- 
ther they like it or not, the chiefs 
of the party will insist upon their 
going through with the work. 
To postpone legislation, therefore, 
on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, would be tantamount to 
challenging the masses to do their 
worst; and though we entertain 
no doubt respecting the issues of a 
collision, if collision with roughs 
be forced upon tne Government, 
there is nothing which we would 
more deprecate, save only the sur- 
render of the Constitution itself. 
Not under any circumstances, there- 
fore, is it probable that legislation 
on the subject of Reform will be 
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postponed. What then? A Gov- 
ernment of some kind must lead 
in this undertaking, however much 
it may depend for success upon the 
willing co-operation of Parliament ; 
and failing the present Adminis- 
tration, who are to come in, and 
under what circumstances will they 
be able to go forward with the 
task ? 

Lord Russell, it may be safely as- 
sumed, will not again be called upon 
to assume the leadership of a Liberal 
Administration. Even the titled 
Whig leaders of the body, the Gran- 
villes, the Cavendishes, and the 
Seymours, would not tolerate that ; 
and if they did, his Lordship’s 
latest political announcement, in 
reference to manhood suffrage, has 
placed a gulf between him and 
the sitters below the salt. Fail- 
ing Lord Russell, there is Lord 
Granville, or possibly Lord Clar- 
endon, or even Lord Hartington. 
Would either of these go down? 
Under Lord Hartington, sitting in 
the same House with himself, Mr. 
Gladstone would never act; and 
Lord Granville and Lord Claren- 
don are equally distasteful to those 
without whose support no Whig 
Government can now hold office 
for a week. There is nothing left 
for us, therefore, except Mr. Glad- 
stone; and Mr. Gladstone himself 
can hope to keep his ground only if 
Mr. Bright and the Reform League 
give him their support. Now, this 
they will probably do, but only 
on their own terms. Seven pounds 
franchise in boroughs, and fourteen 
pounds franchise in counties, are 
equally out of date with them. 
We must have registered manhood 
suffrage, protected by the ballot, or 
we must take what the present 
House of Commons shall choose to 
give us. But Mr. Gladstone, once 
installed, will not tolerate from the 
present House of Commons the 
faintest opposition. It has done 
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him too much wrong already. He 
will not bear to be thwarted by it 
again—no, not even on a point so 
minute as the settlement of a coun- 
ty polling-place. One vote ad- 
verse to his wishes will give the 
signal for a dissolution, and with 
a dissolution so direct must come 
what all real lovers of their coun- 
try shrink from contemplating. 
Can we believe that, in the face of 
such obvious dangers, the House of 
Commons will be cajoled into act- 
ing otherwise than fairly byg Mr. 
Disraeli’s Resolutions ? 

The Resolutions are vague, and 
were doubtless intended to be 
vague; but let not either friends 
or foes forget that this is the 
special quality which renders it 
possible for the House of Com- 
mons to make out of them what 
it feels to be best. Again, it is 
absurd to say that the House has 
been treafed scurvily in having 
these vague Resolutions to ponder 
over for a full fortnight before its 
opinion is asked about them. In 
taking this course the Government 
showed that it was determined to 
act in perfect good faith with the 
Legislature. When men desire to 
overreach, it is not usual for them 
to invite their intended dupes to 
examine and criticise beforehand 
the particular device which they 
propose to make use of. Had 
there been any purpose of shely- 
ing Reform, or giving the question 
the go-by, ample excuse could have 
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been found for keeping silence on 
the subject altogether. But the 
Government did not keep silence 
for a moment, however guarded the 
language in which the matter was 
referred to in the Queen’s Speech, 
All this, as well as the actuating 
moves which brought it about, will 
be made manifest in due time, 
We write, of course, in anticipa- 
tion of the disclosures which are 
promised, and will come; and it 
would be as silly to pretend to a 
degree of knowledge which we do 
not possess, as it would be politi- 
cally unbecoming to betray a great 
secret, if it had been intrusted to us. 
But so far we may venture to pro- 
phesy, that the offer of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of franchise 
will prove, when it is made, to be 
at once the most liberal and the 
safest which has yet met the light; 
and that neither Mr. Bright on the 
one hand, nor Mr. Lowe on the other, 
will be able successfully to argue 
against it. 

Meanwhile the country has great 
reason to thank its present rulers 
for the business-like and compre- 
hensive promises of departmental 
Reform with which the Speech 
from the Throne abounds. Already 
these promises are beginning to 
receive their accomplishment; nor 
can we conceive a greater misfor- 
tune than that, through mistakes or 
misapprehensions in any quarter, 
the hopes which they have raised 
should be blighted. 








